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JUST PUBLISHED. 26 Nett. 


“LEST WE FORGET.” 


‘DEFENDERS 0 
OUR EMPIRE. 


THE NATION'S HEROES. 


Containing 12 Biographies in each issue, 
with Autograph Portraits to each. 



















8) «No.1 of this invaluable and comprehensive Work has 
Mw duly appeared, handsomely illustrated with full-page 
NM, Portraiture Plates, and a fac-simile of every Officer’s 
Autograph below his Portrait. 


Edited by C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S. 


Assisted by Colone! HAROLD C. WYLLY, C.B., and 
Commander W. F. CABORNE, C.B., R.N.R. 























This First Jss:¢ contains: -H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, Field-Marshal The Earl Roberts, 
Admiral Lord Walter Talbot Kerr, Adm ral Sir John C, Dalrymple- 
Hay, Bt.; General Sir John D. P. French, Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford, General Sir W. G. Nicholson, Lieut.-General R. S. S. 
Baden-Pcw_ll, Licu’. General Sir Arthur H. Paget, Colonel F. 
Hacket-Tkompson, Colonel Aylmer L. Haldane. 
















A FEW PRESS (and other) OPINIONS. 


_ The Editor in The Na!iou in Arms, the Official Journal of The National Service League, 
in writing to the Editor of “Defenders of Our Empire.’ under date of July 31st, 19038, 
states :—* He is very much struck with the quality and form of the new Publication.” 

The Morning Post, July 31st, 1908. says :—‘‘A handsome new Quarterly has made its 
appearance, entitled, ‘ Defenders of Our Empire,’ and edited by Mr. C. Giibert-Wood.”’ 

The Editor of several well-known Publi. ations, and a Journalist of 45 years’ experience, 
writes :—‘‘I consider this work to be unique, and beautifully ‘got-up,’ it certainly 
‘should be read by all who love their country. ” 

The N itingham Gucrd an, August 4th, 1908:—A handsome 4to Publication, ‘petiat be 
each biography is preceded by an autographed portrait plate of the subject, and the ex- 
cellent style of the Publication deserves su. cess ”’ °° s 






















Although on y published a few days since. “Defenders of our Empire’’ has already been favourably 
noticed by ** The Times,”’ ** The Westminster Gazette,’ and many other London, Provincial and 


Foreign Journals. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS as to FUTURE CONTENTS, &. will be PUBLISHED in DUE COURSE 


Fifty per cent. of the profits accruing from*the sale of this handsome 
and comprehensive work will be handed over to Field-Marshal The Right Hon. 
Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G., who has kindly consented to accept same on behalf of 
his ‘* Veterans’ Fund.” 

PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, Price 2/6 Nett, Postage 4d. extra. 
An- ua! Subscriptio. 10s. 6d. post free. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 












I. His Majesty the King of Sweden has graciously given to the 
Museum the British Naval Uniform worn by His late Majesty King Oscar 
of Sweden, who was created an Admiral in the British Navy by King 
Edward VII. on the 15th June, 1905, and who died on the 8th December, 


1907. 
II. OFFICERS JOINED. 


Captain J. P. Price, Pembroke R.G.A. (M.) 
Major A. Mitchell, Fife and Forfar Yeomanry. 

Major W. F. Hessey, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

Captain F. R. Sedgwick, R.F.A. 

Second Lieutenant N. A. Daniell, Coldstream Guards. 

Second Lieutenant E. Antrobus, Grenadier Guards. 

Commander W. G. A. Kennedy, R.N. 

Lieutenant C. P. Cullerne, R.F.A. 

W. G. Perrin, Esq., Librarian, Admiralty. 

A. C. Lupton, Esq., late Captain 4th Batn. the Yorkshire Regiment. 
Captain W. H. V. Darell, Coldstream Guards. 

Second Lieutenant T. R. Clutterbuck, Coldstream Guards. 
Lieutenant H. D. G. Foord, R.N. 

Colonel W. F. Story, C.B., late 3rd Batn. Highland Light Infantry. 
Captain G. Badham-Thornhill, R.G.A. 




























III. ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


1. Piece of Plate, in the form of a handsome silver urn, given to 
Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., on 
the 26th July, 1815, by the Municipal Council of Marseilles as 
a token of their respect for his conduct in saving the city from 
pillage.—Bequeathed by Mrs. F. R. Waldo-Sibthorp. 

i 2. A Turkish Sabre, with gold hilt and richly gilt scabbard, given 

by the Administrative Council of Santa Maura, in February, 

1812, to Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Bequeathed by Mrs, F. R. Waldo-Sibthorp. 
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The Decoration of a Companion of the Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath and two Medals (one for the Punjab Campaign, 
the other for the Indian Mutiny), worn by Major-General E. 
W. H. de Lancy Lowe, C.B., who was the youngest son of 
Lieut.-General Sir Hudson Lowe, being born at St. Helena 


on the 8th February, 1820. 
Bequeathed by Mrs. F. R. Waldo-Sibthorp. 


4. Two Paintings in water colours, by Thomas G. Dutton, of 
H.M. frigate Vernon, 50 guns. The Vernon was built in the 
year 1832 at Woolwich on the design of Captain Sir William 
Symonds, Kt., R.N., Surveyor of the Navy. She possessed 
a length of 176 feet, with a beam of 52 feet 84 inches, and her 
tonnage was 2,082. During recent years she was employed 
as a torpedo school-ship at Portsmouth until 1886, when she 
was succeeded by the Donegal (re-named Vernon). 

Thomas Dutton was a painter of some eminence, and he 
exhibited many pictures in public between the years 1858 and 
1879. A large picture from his brush of the Battle of Trafalgar 
is already in the Museum.—Purchased. 

5. Sabretasche of the 11th (Prince Albert’s Own) Hussars. 

Given by Colonel Honble. O. V. G. A. Lumley. 


6. A Coloured Engraving, published by Richard Dighton in May, 
1817: “A View from Knightsbridge Barracks.’’? The officer 
represented in the picture being Captain Horace Seymour, of 
the 1st Life Guards, who had been present at the Battle of 
Waterloo.—Given by Arthur W. a@ Beckett, Esq., 

late Captain 4th Batn. The Cheshire Regt. 


7. Forty-eight Paintings in water colours, showing the various 

types of dress of officers of the British Army in the year 1886. 
Given by Arthur W. 4 Beckett, Esq., 

late Captain 4th Batn. The Cheshire Regt. 


8. Acollection of Cap Badges! worn by the rank and file of British 
Line Regiments prior to the year 1881, when regimental 
numbers were abolished.—Given by Lieut.-Colonel A. Leetham 

(Curator of the Museum). 


3- 


IV. LENDING LIBRARY. 

Officers who borrow books from the Library are particularly re- 
quested to return them in the boxes in which they are sent out. These 
boxes are provided for the purpose of protecting the books in transit, paper 
parcels not having been found to be satisfactory. 


V. PUBLICATIONS. 
The following publications may now be obtained on application :— 
Library Catalogue, 2s. 6d. 
JournaL Index, from 1887 to 1906, 1s. 
Museum Catalogue, 6d. (illustrated). 
Whitehall Paiace, 1s. (illustrated). 
The Weapons in the Museum, 2s. 6d. (illustrated). 





1Badges of the following regiments are still deficient: 4th, 21st, 23rd, 
26th, 33rd, 43rd, 65th, 67th, 71st, 76th, 77th, 81st, 82nd, 87th, 95th, rooth, 
io1st, and roth. 
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THE NORWEGIAN MILITARY SYSTEM. 


By Lieutenant J]. W. LEWIS, West Kent Imperial 
Yeomanry and Reserve of Officers. 





On Wednesday, 19th February, 1908. 
Major-General Sir T. Fraser, K.C.B., C.M.G., in the Chair. 





A Shortened Form of a Report Prepared for the National 
Service League, September, 1907. 





INTRODUCTION. 


THE average Englishman who shirks from facing the 
obligation of national defence would be probably astonished, if 
not reassured, at the matter-of-fact and easy way in which that 
obligation is carried out in a matured system of Universal 
Service such as the Norwegian. In Norway it is not only every 
man’s duty but his right and honour to serve, and not to be 
allowed to do so is regarded in the eyes of the law as the accom- 
paniment of State punishment in its severer forms. The popu- 
lation of Norway is a little over two millions, the chief occupa- 
tion being agricultural, while the area is slightly larger than the 
United Kingdom, of which more than a half is bare mountain 
land. The Norwegian character has been strengthened by a 
long and keen struggle for national independence, sustained 
with a patient tenacity well deserving its ultimate success. Social 
conditions may perhaps have tended to assist in this, and at the 
same time to have offered a singularly adaptable field for a 
system of common responsibility. In this connection the follow- 
ing extract from a book published in 1900 under Government 
auspices may be quoted :—‘‘ Among civilised States there is 
scarcely any that is so fortunate with regard to the equality of its 
social conditions as Norway. There is no nobility with political 
or economic privileges, no large estates, no capitalist class. The 
cultivable land is divided among a number of small freeholders 
who constitute the most numerous class of society and its sound 
nucleus. ....” 

The Norwegians, unlike ourselves, have never allowed the 
sense of individual obligation to the State to lapse, and there 
exists the recognition that, beyond the primitive duty of defend- 
ing his family, every citizen has in common a responsibility for 
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the defence of his country. This responsibility has become so 
much an integral part of every man’s life, as it was of his father’s 
before him, that it is hard for him to realise the difficulties and 
dangers which in England are attached to its performance. Even 
the unpatriotic cannot conjure up any real or serious interference 
with their civil occupation and readily acknowledge not only its 
necessity, but also the physical and mental advantages to the 
nation. Each man recognises his own liability in case of war, 
and no experiments to avoid the real issue are necessary when 
this issue is courageously faced. The quiet attitude of the Nor- 
wegian people in the crisis with Sweden in 1905 should commend 
itself to us. Every individual knew that if war broke out his 
position would not be one of sitting at home and criticising, not 
unknown here. The nation had made up its mind, and though 
there was no desire for war, there was a strong determination to 
see the matter through. Individual training gave national 
cohesion and national confidence. The lack of this breeds the 
class (with whom we in England are unfortunately familiar) who 
in national emergencies vaunt themselves as the friends of every 
country but their own, and thus cloak their dread of being at last 
brought face to face with responsibilities hitherto successfully 
shirked. Surely the true criterion of national safety lies, not 
in Utopian ideals of universal peace, but in a strong, self-con- 
fident attitude at home. 


In Norway outside every man’s own particular sphere, and 
beyond the little narrowing circle in which he lives and thinks, 
is this great common work which every citizen is bound to do. 
In the performance of this the State is no respecter of persons; 
everybody is alike, and, with very few exceptions, has to do 
his share. No one, however much he opposes Universal Service, 
whether on the ground of religious scruples, or influenced by 
some false idea of liberty, can deny the broadening effect and 
the strong national cohesion which this common task must give. 
We may well pause to admire a system under which men have 
the right to take part in the defence of their country, and those 
rejected are ashamed to face the womenkind in their native 
villages. 


Among the most striking impressions left by a closer 
observation of the Norwegian system are :— 

1. Its essentially businesslike nature and its fairness, 
even if we allow the justice of a military tax, such 
as in Switzerland, and some possible compensa- 
tion for the varying lengths of training. Everyone 
knows what is expected of him, and no necessity 
arises of pandering to the willing man at the ex- 
pense of efficiency in order to avoid his premature 
resignation. A spirit of serious reality permeates 
the whole organisation, which can hardly exist 
in our Auxiliary Forces, where there is neither the 
professional element of the Regular Army nor the 
feeling of duty instilled by a common task. 
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2. The way in which the country can command for its 
defence the best physique and talent among the 
people, and the automatic manner in which each 
man’s natural gifts are turned to real.account. 


The complete protection it affords from the paralys- 
ing panic and confusion in a crisis among those 
who have never handled a rifle or learnt the ele- 
ments of national defence. 


4. The extraordinary advantage we in England should 
have in any such system through the existence of 
our Regular Army as a pattern and means of in- 
struction in every branch. 


Go 


No nation has a better opportunity for a citizen army of 
high value, and no nation at this moment makes less use of this 
opportunity. It is difficult to see how we can ever obtain a just, 
business-like, or efficient system until we recognise, as our 
neighbours do, that a share in national defence is everyone’s 
honour and duty, and not merely an amusement for the few. 

An attempt has been made in the following pages to (1) 
describe generally the Norwegian system of universal service in 
its military aspects; (2) show from brief personal conversations 
during a visit to Norway its national influence and relation to 
industrial and commercial life. For the information gained I am 
indebted to the kindness and ready help not only of the Nor- 
wegian civil and military authorities, and more especially 
Captain Grottum, of the Oplandske Cavalry Corps, but also of 
everyone in the country whose opinion was sought. 


PART I. 
PRELIMINARY TRAINING. 


Education in Norway is compulsory, and about 94 per 
cent. of the children are educated in the elementary schools, and 
about 6 per cent. in private schools, which are also day schools. 
Children go to the elementary schools at seven and leave about 
fourteen or fifteen. On reaching the fourth standard, when ten 
years old, both boys and girls undergo compulsory gymnastic 
instruction on the Swedish principles for about two hours per 
week. It was a pleasure to see, not only the healthy, vigorous 
appearance of the children, but their manners and general dis- 
cipline. Every town school has its gymnasium. In the country 
districts, which are sparsely populated, there is, of course, a 
difficulty in carrying out gymnastics to the same extent, but as 
much as possible is done. 

An Act has been passed this year by the Storthing, extend- 
ing the principle of compulsory rifle shooting from the High 
to the Elementary Schools. The application of the Act is so 
far subject in the towns to the decision of the school committee 
(a body chosen by the parents) and to the county authorities in 
the country. Despite the opposition of the Socialists and the 
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Peace Party, it is confidently expected that rifle shooting will be- 
come general in the elementary schools throughout Norway. 
The Government supply carbines and contribute towards the 
ammunition. 

Training in patriotism is also not forgotten; for example, 
children are shown the origin of national duty in the primeval 
family obligation binding all its members to work for and defend 
it. In addition to this, they take part in the celebration of 
National Day, resembling Empire Day in this country. 

There do not appear to be many actual School Cadet Corps, 
but separate corps are formed in the large towns voluntarily ; 
e.g., in Christiania there are four or five. The popularity of 
games and sport has increased in Norway of recent years. The 
games consist of football and longball, and the former is being 
taken up with a good deal of keenness. Games’ courses are also 
arranged in the holidays for those children obliged to remain in 
the towns. Ski-ing is the great winter sport in Norway, and a 
good deal of ptarmigan shooting is done on the hills. Due 
partly, perhaps, to the accessibility of the country from the 
towns, healthy recreations are not confined to certain sections of 
the people, as in England, but are much more general. 

After leaving school there is no compulsory rifle shooting or 
training, but 4 the 45,900 men who had fired 30 shots in 
1906 at the various rifle clubs, 18,700 were under the military 
age. 


MiiTarRy SYSTEM. 


General Description. 


The organisation of the Norwegian Army has been de- 
scribed as a ‘‘ militia system with standing regular cadres.” 
Everyone is liable to service in either the Army or Navy. Ex- 
emptions are limited to the clergy, pilots, men rejected for 
physical reasons, and those sentenced to hard labour or await- 
ing trial for offences likely to lead to such a sentence. These 
last are considered not to have the right to serve. In time of war, 
if one of the sons in a family is killed his next brother is exempt. 
There is at present no military tax payable by those not serving. 
Foreigners are liable for service, but are exempt in case of war 
with their own country. The ordinary service in the Army com- 
mences in the year of reaching twenty-three; i.e., a man is en- 
rolled at twenty-two and commences his recruit training in the 
following May. Anyone wishing to do so, and who is passed as 
physically fit, can commence his service at twenty, or, if he can 
show any good reason, postpone it until twenty-five. The 
service is arranged as follows :— 

Six years in the Line—23-29. 
Six years in the Landvarn—29-35. 
Four years in the Landstorm—35-39. 


Besides this, all men from eighteen to fifty, fit to carry 
arms, are included in the Landstorm Reserve. 
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The training in the Line consists in the first year of recruit 
course, followed by a regimental training, both carried out 
between May ist and September 3oth. Recruit training is not 
carried out in depéts, but in the units to which the men have 
been posted. This training differs in length according to the 
various arms, as given in Table A., while the regimental train- 
ing is twenty-four days for all. The subsequent Line training 
is twenty-four days in the second and third years, with the ex- 
ception of the Fortress Artillery, who also come up in the fourth 
year. In every case the number of days is stated, exclusive of 
those occupied in going to and from. the place of training. 
There are more than a dozen training centres distributed over 
the country, and the one visited at Gardermoen contained a 
considerable area of ground. 

It may be questioned whether the difference in length of the 
various recruit courses with no corresponding higher rate of 
pay is quite fair. 

A man is allowed to postpone his repetition courses in the 
Line for one or two years, but if he does so, is compelled to enter 
the Landvarn a corresponding number of years later. On com- 
pletion of these courses he is free from all training, including 
even musketry, until he enters the Landvarn, which, where no 
postponement takes place, he will do in his seventh year. The 
training in the Landvarn consists of 24 days, done either 
in the seventh or eighth year of service. Units in this levy only 
train every alternate year, and at the same time, but quite 
separate from the recruits. After his twenty-four days in the 
Landvarn there is no further service in time of peace except in 
case of mobilisation or for the maintenance of order. The forces 
are divided into classes according to the year of service, and are 
in this way called up as required. 

It should be added in the Tromso, or northern, district, 
where the obligation to service was only introduced in 1898, 
the training at present is only for one year. A Norwegian is, 
therefore, liable for the defence of his country in case of need 
from eighteen to fifty, and during this time, if a landsman, 
belongs in succession to each of the above levies, in the first of 
which he does short intermittent periods of training to fit him 
for this duty. 

The present organisation is based on the Act of 1885, and 
so reached its completion in 1902. 

The number of men trained in the Line each year is about 
10,400, and those in the Landvarn about 6,200. 

The officers in the Line, above and including the rank of 
first lieutenant, are all regulars; in the Landvarn there is a 
permanent staff of regulars in each regiment, consisting of 
colonel, adjutant, quartermaster, and the commanders of the 
companies or squadrons; in addition to which there are about 
twenty-five non-commissioned officers. A regular officer only 
goes to the Landvarn as a captain. In the Landstorm the staff 
of Regulars consists of a colonel and quartermaster-sergeant. 
In the Line there may be a few Varnepligtige or Militia 
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sergeants, but as a rule, these non-commissioned officers do not 
get higher than the rank of corporal until passing into the 
Landvarn. 

A Military Commission, of which Captain Gréttum is 
secretary, has just been appointed to consider a scheme of Army 
reorganisation. The following points will probably be among 
those considered :— 

1. Reorganisation of the Line into 12 classes, thus 
abolishing the present Landvarn and making the 
Landstorm into Landvarn with six years’ service. 
(This would not mean any alteration in the train- 
ing, but the liability to service outside the Land- 
storm reserve or reinforcing class would then be 
eighteen years instead of sixteen, and possibly this 
class may become the Landstorm.) 

2. Assimilation of peace and war organisation and 
establishments and reorganisation of establish- 
ments generally throughout the Army; e.g., of the 
troops in the Tromso or northern district, and 
probable formation of mounted infantry there. 


3- Reorganisation of districts by east and west dividing 
lines, with a view to assigning to each a definite 
part of the frontier on mobilisation. 


4. Alteration of the service age to twenty. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Norway is divided into six districts—five Brigade districts 
and the Tromso or Northern district. The former are under the 
command of five major-generals, the latter under a colonel. 
These five Brigade districts are divided into twenty battalion dis- 
tricts, which are again sub-divided into company districts. The 
various arms are organised in corps, each of which consists 
of one regiment or battalion of Line, one of Landvarn, and one 
of Landstorm. 

Under the King, the administration is in the hands of the 
War Department with its Army and Naval sub-divisions; com- 
mand in those of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Admiral-in-Chief of the Navy, each with his own staff depart- 
ment. 

The general administration is not so decentralised or so 
interwoven with local civil administration as in Switzerland. 


REGISTRATION AND RECRUITING. 


(See also Appendix B.) 


For purposes of recruiting, the five southern ecclesiastical 
dioceses, or ‘‘stifter,’’ are taken and divided into twenty battalion 
enrolment districts. These are sub-divided into circuits, ballot 
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districts and wards. . For each battalion district there is a Super- 
vising Commission, and in each ballot district a District Com- 
mission, on both of which the civil and military authorities are 
represented. 

Actual enrolment takes place in the ballot districts, at one 
or more annual sessions, held by both Commissions together. 
The men are examined as to their particular employment or 
trade in order that their capacities many be made the most of. 
They are then measured and medically examined. Those fit, but 
under 5 ft. 24 in. and not less than 5 ft. 2} in., are postponed for 
one year; those less, with the partially fit, are transferred to the 
Train Corps. Each man passed for service then chooses a 
number, but irrespective of this he may be made to serve in the 
longer trained arms if his qualifications are considered suitable. 
If sufficient numbers do not volunteer for these arms, the lowest 
numbers are taken, provided they have the _ necessary 
qualifications. 

Subject to restrictions men enrolled are allowed to emigrate, 
but on returning are liable to complete their service, if they 
report themselves up to forty, if not up to forty-seven. Men not 
enrolled must report themselves before emigration, but if they 
do not return before thirty-two, are exempt from service. 


OFFICERS. 


The Norwegians justly pride themselves on their system of 
training for officers and non-commissioned officers. The officers 
consist of two classes—firstly, those who adopt a permanent 
military career and who may be called Regular; secondly, those 
who elect to do their service as officers and who are known as 
Varnepligtige or Militia. Both classes are trained in the War 
School at Christiania, which is divided into a lower and upper 
division. The Varnepligtige go through only a course of 
one year in the lower division, while for the regular officers there 
is a qualifying course for a further two years in the upper. 
Before presenting themselves as candidates for the lower divi- 
sion, all do a recruit and regimental training. In the infantry 
this is done in a separate company from the men at one of the 
training centres, and in the special branches of the service, 
such as cavalry and artillery, either in the schools for non-com- 
missioned officers or in one of the units, separate to that of the 
men, during recruit training. While at the training all aspirants 
are paid at the rate of the men. Candidates have to be students 
of the University with a matriculation degree, or students of the 
technical colleges at Christiania, Trondhjem and Bergen, and 
in the case of Infantry and Cavalry graduates from the mercan- 
tile colleges are also taken. The number admitted is limited and 
decided each year by the Storthing. There is, therefore, severe 
competition, and admission is decided on the marks obtained in 
the previous matriculation and other examinations mentioned. 
The school year lasts from September 15 to August 31. Up to 
April 30 the instruction is partly theoretical and partly practical. 
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and includes all branches of military study. There are certain 
voluntary subjects, and the cavalry, artillery and engineers 
are taught riding, and go through a veterinary course of about 
twenty lessons. From about Gay 1 to August 31 practical 
exercises and examinations in practical subjects are held. 

During the year’s course in the lower division cadets re- 
ceive free education and pay at the rate of about £4 gs. per 
month. After a completed course they are bound to accept em- 
ployment as Varnepligtige officers unless promoted to the 
upper division. In both divisions they make their own arrange- 
ments about quarters. At the close of the first year the examina- 
tion is held, which is a final one for the Varnepligtige and a 
qualifying one for the regular officer. 

The subsequent service of the successful Varnepligtige 
officer consists in recruit and regimental training as second 
lieutenant in the first year after leaving the War School and 
further regimental courses for five years in the Line and two in 
the Landvarn. It apparently does not always follow that an 
officer of this class is called up in each of these years, but is 
liable to be so. There is also a liability to attend every other 
year the special officers’ instruction for about eight days before 
the regimental course. Varnepligtige officers may rise to the 
rank of lieutenant in the Line and captain in the Landvarn. In 
the Landstorm they may even rise to lieutenant-colonel, but not 
often to command. There is a movement on foot to increase 
their training with a view to making them more fit for command 
in thislevy. A Varnepligtige officer is paid while on service at 
a monthly rate in most cases rather lower than that of regular 
officers on “‘national’”? employment. All these officers on 
leaving the War School receive an equipment allowance of from 
£11 to £16 12s., according to their arm. 

It may be thought surprising that no difficulty is found in 
obtaining this class of officer, considering the time and qualifi- 
cations required with such pay. This is, however, not the case, 
as there are always plenty of men anxious to do their service as 
officers, and the training is considered of value for ordinary life. 
Of Varnepligtige officers met, one is now a leading banker in 
Christiania and two others journalists, one of these for a 
Socialist paper. 

We now turn to the regular officer. For admission into the 
upper division of the War School cadets must be under twenty- 
five years of age and, in addition to the entrance qualifications 
demanded for the lower division, must have either passed the 
final examination of this division or gone through a non-com- 
missioned officers’ school and passed the sergeants’ examination 
and have done duty as sergeant for at least one year’s military 
training. A knowledge of French is also expected. Ap- 
parently not many non-commissioned officers take advantage of 
this opportunity for commissioned rank, chiefly because of the 
education qualifications demanded. The number of cadets is 
limited ; e.g., this year only fourteen are admitted, hence, as in 
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the lower division, competition is severe. Those who enter 
from the non-commissioned officers’ schools have free tuition 
and about £2 a month. Otherwise cadets in the upper division 
pay for their instruction, but receive Government pay while on 
training with the troops. There is also an outfit allowance 
given. 

After leaving the War School with the rank of first lieuten- 
ant, the service of a regular officer consists, in the Line, if not 
an instructor at any of the schoolsor on the staff, in recruit 
and regimental training every summer, and in the Landvarn 
regimental training every other year. When not thus employed 
he is, in the case of a regimental, company, or squadron leader, 
or if on the staff of a Landvarn regiment, engaged in adminis- 
tering his command. This, of course, does not take all his time 
and, generally speaking, regular officers have some form of 
civil employment, e.g., farms to look after; but this is often a 
difficulty and would in this country probably lead to this class 
of officer being limited to those with independent means. The 
term ‘‘ national’’ is applied to those regular officers who are 
not employed the whole year, and their pay (below field rank) is 
less than in the case of those continuously employed. The pay 
varies from £400 per annum for a general to about £80 for an 
infantry lieutenant, in addition to which a daily allowance is 
given to regulars on ‘“‘ national ’’ employment and Varneplig- 
tige during training, varying from about Is. to 3s. In war- 
time there are additions to the pay in all ranks, and officers as 
well as men get an allowance for families. The age limit varies 
from forty-five years in case of lieutenants to sixty-eight for a 
general. A system of contributory pensions is in force, under 
which a monthly contribution is paid by the officers and the 
Government into a fund from which the pension is derived, 
varying according to rank from about £133 to £194. Promo- 
tion is very slow. In the infantry promotion to captain is 
confined within the respective brigades, in other cases to the 
arm in question. 

Before promotion in the Royal Engineers or Artillery, 
officers have to pass through the course in the second division 
of the Staff College. 

The number of Regular officers is about eight hundred. 
Regular officers who wish to join the staff can go direct from 
the War School to the Military Academy or Staff College. — 

The Academy ’is divided into two divisions, one for train- 
ing officers for the staff, the other giving the special training 
necessary for senior officers of engineers and artillery. Naval 
officers are taken in each division. The course lasts nearly two 
years. 
The ordinary expenses of a regimental officer are not large. 
Bands are kept up by the Government and the messing is very 
moderate. In the Oplandske Cavalry Corps the daily messing 
was about 2s. 3d. per day, to which may be added Is. to 1s. 6d. 
for wine. The food was excellent, the arrangements being in 
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the hands of a caterer. Of course, it has to be borne in mind that 

regimental messes only exist during the summer training and 

that at other times the permanent regimental officers have to 

make their own arrangements for quarters and living. Mounted 

officers are allowed a military groom during the training. Uni- 

a is rather an expense, but only regular officers have full 
ress. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Norwegian officer, 
whether regular or Varnepligtige, appears well up to his work, 
with a keen, intelligent idea of his profession and a strong spirit 
of self-reliance and independence. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that many officers, although not on duty at the 
manoeuvres, attended as spectators. In the higher commands 
it pes 4 be questionable whether the amount of practice obtained 
is sufficient to meet the strain of war. In England it would 
probably be found wiser to rely on our regular army for the 
a of higher commands in any properly organised citizen 
orce. 


Non-CoOMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Non-commissioned officers for the infantry are trained in 
Brigade Schools, of which there are five, and one Corporals’ 
School. There is also a school for each of the special arms, 
cavalry, artillery and engineers, and for the cavalry a Corporals’ 
School in addition. ides these, the two companies of 
King’s Norwegian Guards are in reality a Non-Commissioned 
Officers’ School, and successful aspirants here have the advan- 
tage of not being confined for apportionment to any one particu- 
lar brigade. In the cavalry and infantry (including the Guards) 
the school course lasts for three years, in the engineers and 
artillery for four years. The school for the non-commissioned 
officers of the position artillery is held in the Oscarsborg Fort ; 
the course lasts for three years, one year of which is spent at 
the Submarine Mining School. The training in these schools 
is not only of a military character, but is valued very highly as a 
general education. The result is no lack of candidates, who 
come practically entirely from the country districts. 

Taking one of the Infantry Brigade Schools as an example, 
the following are the main features in the scheme :— 

The candidates are organised in a company. To gain 
admission they must be eighteen years old, be able to produce 
a certificate of character and to pass an elementary examination 
in (1) their own language, writing and reading; (2) Norwegian 
history ; (3) geography ; (4) arithmetic. - All have to do a recruit 
and regimental course as ordinary soldiers before commencing 
the school instruction. 

The instruction consists of theoretical or winter training, 
followed by twelve weeks’ practical training in the summer, 
which latter is carried out away from the school, the men acting 
as a unit. In the manoeuvres this year a great many non- 
commissioned officers’ schools were present as units on each 
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side. The scheme drawn up for these schools is very thorough 
and if carried out in the right spirit by the instructors should 
result in the non-commissioned officers being anything but mere 
machines. 

The men have quarters, food and clothing provided while 
at the schools, and the ordinary soldier’s rate of pay. 

Similar to the commissioned ranks, there are two classes 
of non-commissioned officers, the regular and the Varneplig- 
tige, while regular non-commissioned officers not employed 
during the whole year are known as “ national.’’ Those who 
do best in the final examinations are selected as regulars and 
the others become Varnepligtige. As, however, only about 
five per cent. can become regulars, the competition for the 
former posts is very severe, and often on leaving the school a 
man will have to wait a considerable time for his appointment ; 
e.g., an infantry sergeant met on manceuvres had had to wait 
four years. Those who have to wait become in the meantime 
Varnepligtige sergeants or corporals with the remainder who 
are not good enough or who do not want the permanent posts. 

The subsequent service for Varnepligtige non-commissioned 
officers after leaving the school is confined, in ordinary circum- 
stances, to a regimental course in each of the first three years, 
and again in the first or second year in the Landvarn. In the 
case of those from the King’s Norwegian Guards, the former is 
limited to two years. On mobilisation they are liable for 
service, whatever year classes are called up. 

The annual pay varies from about £93 for a sergeant-major 
employed throughout the year to £4 for a corporal on 
‘‘national’’ employment. Varnepligtige are paid only during 
actual service. 

The non-commissioned officers of both classes provide their 
own food on training ; the mess is managed by a caterer, and the 
Government supply food at cheap rates. Messing is about one 
shilling per day. 

The allowance towards wife and families is, in the case of 
non-commissioned officers, about 1s. 1d. per day. 

The number of regular non-commissioned officers is about 
2,200. 


CAVALRY. 


The Norwegian cavalry is small, and neither the country 
nor the horses are suitable to this arm as understood by us. 
The Norwegians are not natural horsemen and very few have 
any idea of riding or horsemastership before being called up. 
This being the case, the horses are perhaps more suitable than 
they otherwise would be, as they are small, easy though rough 
to ride, extremely hardy, and not accustomed to any but the 
roughest treatment. The latter is borne out by the rather rough 
and ready standard of horsemastership and by the appearance 
of the horses, which were, without exception, in excellent 
condition. 
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Considering the short training and previous knowledge of 
the men, the results are decidedly good, as the squadrons drill 
well together and the men present a soldierly appearance; but 
for anything beyond mounted infantry work much could pro- 
bably not be expected. The dismounted work appeared good, 
and was done without noise and commotion. Most of the men 
in the two regiments seen were recruited from the country, 
and individually had nothing like the intelligent bearing of our 
own Yeomanry. Probably if given the same training and with 
the advantage to discipline resulting from a compulsory system, 
the latter would surpass the Norwegians. In ordinary life the 
men apparently ride seldom, if at all; their fitness for service 
therefore, if called up either in the interval between Line and 
Landvarn training or subsequently, may well be questioned. 
The riding among the regular officers is good; most of them 
are mounted on well-bred English or Irish horses. There is a 
good deal of keenness for steeple-chasing, which is encouraged 
by the authorities. All regular officers and non-commissioned 
officers in the cavalry have to attend an eight-months’ course 
(two winters) at the Riding School at Christiania, and for a 
certain number of the regular staff in all arms there are gymnas- 
tic courses lasting two winters. 

The men are armed with a carbine, which has a side maga- 
zine holding five cartridges. This they carry on their backs, 
secured by a short strap to the belt. All ranks carry a sword, 
and the officers and non-commissioned officers a revolver. At 
present the Landstorm cavalry have no horses. 


INFANTRY. 


‘ Naturally in this arm a short training bears a more com- 
plete result, and this is considerably increased by the national 
characteristics. The Norwegian infantry may be said to be 
an encouraging example of a short system of compulsory 
service. Their physique and powers of endurance are admirable. 
They march well and present a fine, soldierly appearance, while 
their drill is characterised by far more precision than might be 
expected from such a period of training. They are armed with 
a magazine rifle (the magazine being similar to the cavalry 
carbine), and carry a bayonet. Sergeant-majors and officers 
have a revolver. The pack which the infantry carry, weighing 
at least forty-eight pounds, is a heavy additional burden. 
Attached to this each man carries a quarter section of a light 
bivouac tent and pole, while about half the company carry a 
mess-tin and the rest entrenching tools. 


ARTILLERY. 


It is, of course, difficult for any but an artilleryman to 
hazard an opinion as to the results of a short training in this 
arm, but a few points may be mentioned. The Norwegian field 
guns are good and quite up-to-date—all German Q.F. 7'5 cm. 
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They fire up to 5,500 metres, and the weight of the shell is about 
13 lbs. The men are chosen indiscriminately for the artillery, 
and the most intelligent among the recruits are trained as gun- 
layers. According to one of the officers, the chief difficulty is 
not so much to teach the men to manipulate the guns as to drive, 
for which, from the nature of the country, special aptitude is 
required. This is, however, lessened by the horses, which, 
whatever their shortcomings in the cavalry, are excellent in 
draught. Certainly at the review. which concluded the 
manoeuvres, the driving in the artillery compared well with far 
more highly trained batteries. Some firing with live shell was 
witnessed at Gardermoen, and a German officer also present 
pronounced it as decidedly good. There could be no question 
of the keenness and intelligence displayed by all ranks, the 
horses were well brought up and the guns smartly moved. 
Batteries are allowed about three hundred rounds for practice 
per annum. 

The officers and non-commissioned officers seemed _thor- 
oughly up to their work, and this was subsequently confirmed 
at the manoeuvres by the British military attaché. 

The guns in the mountain batteries fire a shell of about 
10 lbs. and are mounted on light carriages. 

The fortresses on the frontier were abolished on the dissolu- 
tion of the union, and the present forts number about six, 
situated on the coast, of which Oscarsborg is the chief. 

All regular artillery officers and non-commissioned officers 
have to go through a course of 30 days at the Artillery Shooting 
School, which is held in September and October, and also a 
driving course lasting one winter. The former is also attended 
by some of the infantry staff officers. 

Machine gun sections, armed with the Hotchkiss machine 
gun, are attached, four to each cavalry and one to each infantry 
unit. In the former they are carried on horses, in the latter on 
a small carriage. If the training of the former may be judged 
from the way in which a sudden retirement was carried out 
during the manceuvres, it is certainly satisfactory. 


ENGINEERS. 


' Most of the rank and file in the engineers are men with 
technical knowledge, and this to a great measure is a compensa- 
tion for the shortness of training. One of the principal 
advantages of a system of universal service is the use which 
can be made for national defence of skill and abiiity among the 
civilian population. The officers and non-commissioned officers 
undergo a very thorough training and the work by the pontoon 
company seen on manceuvres was exceptionally good. 


TRAIN, INTENDANTUR, MEDICAL AND VETERINARY SERVICES. 


The train corps is divided into large and small train, and 
in the latter are placed those men who are below the physical 
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standard. In peace the Government transport is usually sufh- 
cient, but for war both waggons and harness are levied. 
Additional transport required in peace is hired. For the Inten- 
dantur Corps, which manages the pay, clothing, feeding and 
equipment, are enlisted such men as bakers, tailors, shoemakers, 
who besides their trades receive a certain amount of military 
training. Medical students become officers in the medical corps, 
while the rank and file are recruited from dentists, chemists 
and men with short sight. Veterinary surgeons and students 
commence their training as ordinary soldiers and assistants to 
the veterinary officers, followed by promotion to non-commis- 
sioned rank. Subsequent appointment as veterinary officer 
depends in the case of students on their passing the civil 
veterinary examination. 


QUARTERS, ETC. 


While serving the men receive 2d. per day, which can only 
be regarded as pocket money. Those who are married receive a 
daily allowance of about 2$d. towards supporting their wife, and 
1}d. for every child under sixteen. Both pay and allowances are 
increased in war time. 

Food and clothing are provided free; the former is much 
the same as that provided in our own Army, and no complaints 
could be found, except that it is monotonous. 

The regimental barracks seen at Gardermoen, one of the 
large training centres, resemble our huts, but, it must be re- 
membered, are only used in summer. The rooms are high and 
airy, and contain about twenty men, while the non-commissioned 
officers share smaller rooms. The washing arrangements ap- 
peared very scanty, but separate accommodation is provided 
for meals. A large number of men were also in tents of a good 
pattern, but as sixteen men are told off to each they are rather 
crowded. In all cases the men have to live in the quarters 
assigned to them. A visit was also paid to the Non-Commis- 
sioned Officers’ Cavalry School at Christiania, which is a per- 
manent stone-built barracks; here the arrangements were very 
comfortable—ten men to a room, baths, etc. 


HorsEs. 


hear provision of horses for the Army falls under three 
heads :— 

1. Horses which are the property of the State and attached 
to the various training establishments. These number about 
270 to 300, and are mostly purchased in Ireland for about £40 
to £50. In the Ordnance Squadron, which is a kind of reserve 
horse squadron, the horses are let out to civilians when not 
required. 

2. Horses procured in the country. These are obtained 
mostly by what is known as the quarter system. Under this a 
farmer, in districts where the horses are suitable to military 
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purposes, contracts to keep a horse for the use of the Army in 
return for an annual payment of about £5 and about ts. per day 
in peace and threepence in war while the horse is called up. A 
cavalry regiment, for example, has something like 600 of these 
quarters in its district. Such horses as are required are called 
up every year for recruit and regimental training; and not only 
the horse, but also the rider, who may come from quite a different 
locality, is known in the squadron by the name of the quarter. 
This obligation, though voluntarily incurred by the farmer, rests 
as a kind of mortgage on the farm for the period undertaken ; 
in some cases two farmers will ‘.are a quarter between them. In 
case of injury, the compensation is paid by valuation. As well 
as for the summer exercises, these horses are called up for train- 
ing in remount schools (90 days in the cavalry, 45 days other 
arms). 

For the infantry and mountain batteries, and where neces- 
sary as a supplement in other cases, horses are hired for the 
annual trainings. 

In case of war the number required would be made up by 
requisition under the law passed in 1896, which enables the 
military authorities to take over forty per cent. of the horses and 
waggons in each parish. When taken over, the horse is paid for 
in the same way as the waggons. A register of all suitable 
horses is kept. 

3. Regular cavalry officers on permanent service and 
staff officers are obliged to keep horses. The Government pay 
up to £55 towards first purchase, and allow seven-tenths of 
original purchase money towards another horse, when required. 
No stipulations are made as to use of these horses, which become 
the property of the officer; but there are certain conditions as to 
right of sale. 

An annual forage allowance of about £35 is granted to 
officers keeping their own horses. 

All other officers and non-commissioned officers obtain 
horses in the same way as the men. 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Rifle shooting in Norway can perhaps hardly be called a 
national pastime in the light in which it is regarded in Switzer- 
land, but is certanly advancing. It has commanded more popu- 
larity in the country than in the town districts, but generally 
interest and numbers are increasing. This may chiefly be 
ascribed to the Government’s recognition of the Rifle Clubs as a 
valuable means of both preparatory and supplementary training 
for army musketry. The privileges afforded in return for State 
aid by the clubs to men prior to their service, and in the early 
years of Line and Landvarn training, have been very effective. 

Mention has already been made of the introduction of the 
shooting in town schools, and a new regulation has been made, 
enabling men to take their rifles home, and as these rifles are 
better than those obtainable in the clubs, this is a distinct 
advantage. 
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Norwegian rifle shooting may be considered under two 
heads :— 

1. Voluntary, or that carried out by the Rifle Clubs. 
2. Compulsory, or the system of musketry in the Army. 

1. Rifle Clubs.—The club organisation is based on the 
following lines: In each county, and in the towns of Christiania, 
Bergen and Trondhjem, a Rifle Society is formed, correspond- 
ing in as many cases as possible to the military battalion district, 
and under its leadership are embraced the various district clubs. 
Last year there were twenty-two of these societies, with 1,496 
clubs, in the twenty amter, or counties, into which Norway is 
divided. The number of these clubs has steadily increased from 
1894, when the total number in the country stood at 822. 

The societies elect commissioners, who form their joint ad- 
ministration, and three representatives of the latter, with one 
nominated by the King, constitute the National Rifle 
Administration. 

The Government make a substantial grant every year to 
the National Rifle Administration under certain conditions, with 
the object of making this organisation a means to encourage pre- 
liminary practice among recruits before enrolment and further 
practice in the early years of Line and Landvarn service. They 
also undertake to lend rifles and to contribute towards the pro- 
vision of ranges, ground for which can be taken under com- 
pulsory powers. In 1906 there were 45,960 men in the Rifle 
Clubs who had fired the required number of rounds, of whom 
18,753 were under the age of service, and 10,361 in the levies, 
The excellent results of this definite State encouragement may 
be seen from the fact that the number of those who fired as 
recruits and after enrolment was nearly trebled between 1894 and 
1906. At the manceuvres this year a party of 50 Rifle Club mem- 
bers was attached to the Northern Army. 

2. Army Musketry.—No compulsory musketry exists other 
than during the actual training; a man may, therefore, after 
completing his third repetition course in the Line, never fire his 
rifle until he appears for his Landvarn training four or five years 
later, and after this not again till called up for service. The 
same fault would, therefore, appear to exist, so common in our 
own Army, of hurrying men through a certain number of rounds 
in a comparatively short time, followed by a long interval in 
which they never fire their rifles. 

There has been an improvement in the Army musketry 
since 1902, but the present standard cannot be called high. 
That attained in the Landvarn, or First Reserve, is distinctly 
lower than in the Line, which seems to-confirm the necessity for 
intermediate compulsory practice. The effect of the Voluntary 
Rifle Organisation on Army musketry has been excellent, and 
the new regulation gage | men to take their rifles home is 
expected to increase this, In this connection tne Norwegians 


seem to be suffering, like ourselves, from depending on volun- 
tary efforts, and if all Line and Landvarn men were compelled 
to fire thirty shots in a rifle club in the years in which they do no 
training, this effect would probably be still further increased. 
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There are courses at the Shooting School for a certain num- 
ber of regular infantry officers and non-commissioned ofiicers, 


lasting thirty days, in September and October. 


DISCIPLINE AND Miuitary Law, 


On the whole the discipline seemed good, and the attitude 
of the non-commissioned officers and men towards the officers 
respectful. No complaints could be found of the treatment of 
the rank and file by the officers; on the contrary, one of the 
Foreign Attachés alluded to this as possibly being too friendly 
to stand the strain of active service; but in any case the training 
of the Norwegian Regimental Officer should certainly command 
confidence and the recognition by the men of a higher profes- 
sional knowledge. 

In regard to the Norwegian soldier’s appearance and the 
cleaning of uniform, saddlery, even to the condition of the 
stables, the discipline seemed unnecessarily lax, as there is not 
much to be gained by slackness in this respect, under favourable 
conditions, such as barracks, in the summer. 

There-is very little difficulty with the men, and courts- 
martial are very exceptional; e.g., a cavalry officer stated that 
during one of the recent recruit courses in his regiment the only 
offence was a man being a little late in getting back from leave 
of absence. 

The system of punishment is regulated by an elaborate 
military code. The military penal law is based essentially on 
the civil law. Varnepligtige soldiers are liable to this law only 
during their actual training, which includes the time spent in 
going to and from the centre, or while serving in Government 
workshops, or otherwise. Those on permanent employ are 


always liable. 


MOBILISATION AND MANCEUVRES. 


No general mobilisation has up to the present been carried 
out, but there have been partial mobilisations at indefinite times ; 
é.g., in 1895 and 1897 there were practise mobilisations for the 
First and Second Brigades, During the 1905 crisis the Line 
and Landstorm were mobilised for several months, and the way 
in which the men responded was considered most satisfactory, 
the percentage of absentees being very small. Within twenty- 
four hours of the order being issued, the Landstorm were 
mobilised and in their positions on the frontier. This is 
decidedly good in the levy which possibly more than the others 
tould claim an excuse for slowness; at the same time, the whole 
country was probably very much on the alert, and had probably 
been so for some time previous to the receipt of the order. 


The approximate numbers on mobilisation are estimated 


as :— 
eR apo FR pcatiiniss ai Be, 45,000 
Eenvaran <8 oo or eras 30,000 
Landstorm 275.52... cRASTRAS: 20,000 
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In addition to the various units, reserves for these are 
mobilised at once in depéts. 

Certain classes whose ordinary civil work is of importance 
to the Army and Nawy on mobilisation, may, at the discretion of 
the General Officer Commanding, be exempted either entirely 
or from immediate attendance; e.g., the railway employees, with 
the exception of telegraphists, are allowed ten days longer. 

Mobilisation in the Line and Landvarn is by battalion dis- 
tricts, in the Landstorm by company districts. Fifteen per cent. 
in Line and Landvarn, and about twenty-five per cent. in the 
Landstorm, was mentioned by an officer of considerable ex- 
perience, as being an average deduction on mobilisation. 

There is no regular time for manoeuvres, but usually they 
take place every two or three years in different parts of the 
country ; e.g., in 1901 they were held in the Trondhjem district, 
and this year in the Christiania district. 

The latter, in the first week of September, were probably 
the largest ever held in Norway. About 14,000 troops were 
engaged, divided into an invading and defending force. These 
consisted principally of Line units, with a few battalions of 
Landvarn, and in addition thé various schools of instruction. 
The conditions were realistic, but there were no night operations 
or entrenching. Two of the days were very wet, and the en- 
durance and spirit of the men was excellent. Hardly a man fell 
out, and at the close only forty-one cases of sickness could be 
discovered in the whole lorce engaged. Froma ecalng? point 
of view there was a general feeling among the principal Foreign 
Military Attachés that the material in the Army is excellent, and 
results from the short training surprising. The direction of the 
manoeuvres by the Staff, and the issue of orders, caused some 
adverse comments. This to some extent is only to be expected 
from the little experience gained by the Staff and senior officers 
in moving large bodies of troops, and should not occur in 
England, where any citizen force would have the advantage of 
regular officers on the Staff. While the marching qualities of 
the infantry called forth universal admiration, their fire dis- 
cipline was somewhat deficient, as there appeared to be a good 
deal of carelessness in adjustment of sights, and the expenditure 
of ammunition was wasteful. 

The attitude of the inhabitants was one of intelligent and 
sympathetic interest, not unmixed with pride. They seem to 
regard the Army as part of themselves; practically every farmer 
had a house-party, and the national flag was conspicuous every- 
where. The troops have a legal right to go over any ground 
during manceuvres, and more use was perhaps made of this than 
was necessary. The farmers are paid compensation for damage, 
and their attitude is one of good-humoured tolerance. 


GENERAL. 


There does not appear to be the same amount of voluntary 
work done as in Switzerland. When not training in the winter, 
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war games are played among the officers, and towards these the 
Government make a grant. 

Staff rides in June and July, lasting eight to ten days, are 
held for regular officers in years in which they are not engaged 
On a regimental course, and occasional Parliamentary grants 
are given towards these. 

The Laws of Requisition give the Military Authorities 
power from the moment of mobilisation to make use of—in return 
for compensation—all the property, and to a certain extent to 
demand the labour of the inhabitants. By the Horse Enlistment 
Act, all horses and waggons suitable for military purposes are 
liable, and this liability is apportioned beforehand over the 
whole country, and each district has to produce, when required, 
its share. This Act can also be used for manoeuvres. The more 
general power is exercised only after mobilisation for war by 
requisition, and a receipt is given on which subsequent payment 
can be demanded from the Government. These requisitions are 
to be addressed to the local civil authorities, except in case of 
cineamencys when they may be levied directly. 

he Army Estimates for 1906-7 amount to 12,995,000 Kr., 


or about £721,944. 


PART II, 


NATIONAL INFLUENCE AND RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL LIFE. 


As to the effect of the system on the civil life of the people 
generally, inquiries were made at Christiania, Trondhjem, and 
elsewhere, among the commercial, professional and agricultural 
sections of the community. The result was the practical 
unanimity of all on the following points :— 

1. That no real or serious interference with professional 
occupations or trade exists as a result of the Service. Among 
those engaged in trade and employers of labour there is a dis- 
tinct admission of a certain amount of inconvenience, but this is 
chiefly confined to the first or recruit year, when the training is 
longer. At the same time, all admit the necessity of the system, 
and, provided the training is not extended, the absence of any 
real ground for complaint. There is a general feeling that the 
commercial and industrial life of the country is now accustomed 
to it, and, therefore, knows what to expect and how to adapt 
itself. A wish was expressed that the training should commence 
as early as possible as the men being younger, their value is not 
so great, and substitutes can be obtained more easily, but at the 
same time it was desirable that a choice of two or three years for 
commencement should be allowed. Many also stated that it 
would be an advantage if the men could choose between the 
winter and summer, which, though not possible in Norway, 
owing to the severity of the winter, would be so in England. 
No real difficulty is found in arranging for the absence of the 
men on the ordinary training, of which there is due notice, but, 
as would be expected, the difficulty is greater in the event of any 
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sudden call. ‘he annual absences for the ordinary training are 
often a matter of adjustment in the various departments, ¢.g., in 
shops. If trade is brisk and substitutes can be obtained, they are 
engaged in mills and factories; suitable clerks are, perhaps, not 
so easy to get, and in these cases the head of a business will 
possibly take no holiday in the year in which his chief man has 
to train, or, as one shipowner mentioned, it merely means that 
the ‘‘ least pressing business stands over for a few months til! 
we have the full staff again.”’ 

The opportunity allowed of postponing the training courses 
assists materially, especially in the case of individuals. No one 
could be found to admit that the country would be better if the 
system were abolished. 

No other holidays are given in the same year to those away 
on training. The short repetition courses are regarded by 
many employers as holidays and so has no interference with the 
ordinary routine of business. Most employers pay their clerks 
and salaried employees while away, and in some cases work- 
men receive their. wages, but this cannot be said to be general. 
In the case of the married men the Government make an addi- 
tional allowance for the wife and each child, while.in some cases 
the employer also assists by an advance or payment of wages, 
e.g., in 1905. Few of the men, however, are married when 
doing recruit course. The whole question of wages during 
service is an important one, and may be said to constitute the 
chief complaint of the manual labourer or workman who is paid 
by the day. At present he isin proportionally a worse position 
than a wealthier man. The payment of full wages is. difficult, 
as on one side the Government, on the other the employers, 
allege the expense is too great. The men are fed, clothed and 
receive travelling expenses and twopence per day. It may be 
questioned, therefore, whether in the case of the unmarried with 
no dependents this means loss or suffering, but it is different 
with the married man. His absence cannot much ‘reduce the 
expenses of the home, and therefore some more substantial 
Government allowance to the families or dependents would 
possibly meet the case, and why should means for this not be 
found, at any rate partly, in a tax levied on those who for 
various reasons do not serve ? 

Inquiries were made as to men losing their places through 
having to go away for training; isolated cases may have 
occurred, but the unanimous feeling is that these are too rare to 
be noticed and that public opinion is much too strong to allow 
such a thing. In engaging a man the question is often asked 
whether or not he is free of training; and one employer men- 
tioned that there is no substantial increase in wages until this 
is completed. In advertising for a place a man will usually put 
in ‘‘free’’ or “‘ not free’’ of service. It is from the farmers 
that the chief complaints would be expected. The training 
takes place in the summer, at the busiest time on a farm, but 
none of those spoken to admitted any real interference or loss. 
In some measure this may be due to the fact that Norwegian 
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farms as a whole are not large and that the women do a good 
deal of work in the harvest. Also in most cases a farmer is the 
owner of his farm, and in addition hasan area of forest, which 
is a valuable asset. There is apparently no lack of labour 
available in the country to take the place of those away on train- 
ing, and a little mutual assistance between neighbours prac- 
tically removes any slight interference existing. 

2. The excellent effect of the open air training and regular 
life on the physique and health of all, especially those engaged 
in entirely indoor and sedentary occupations. One case par- 
ticularly commends itself—that of a business man, whom. his 
partner asserted the open-air training had saved from consump- 
tion. Many men in Christiania, it is said, have through the 
training acquired the habit of going into the country for healthy 
fresh air exercise during the week-ends instead of as before 
loafing about the town. Reference has already been made to 
the question of holidays. One person gave it as his opinion 
that the training is the best sort of holiday possible, while 
another stated that he had never had a better. All, even in 
cases where they had not particularly liked it, admitted how 
much better physically they felt. Of course this physical advan- 
tage is not felt to the same extent in the country districts, and as 
the majority of the population in Norway are agricultural the 
general advantage in this line would be far greater in England. 

3. The national advantage of the short common life in 
barracks or camp. No discrimination is made, the same treat- 
ment is meted out to everybody, men of different education and 
habits do their training side by side, getting the same ration 
and sharing the same barrack-room or tent. The Norwegians 
set a good deal of value on this and consider that the influence 
of the patriotic and educated is thereby more widely spread. 
There can be little doubt that such a life, short though it is, 
tends to remove much of the mistrust and misunderstanding 
between different classes and sections which, where it exists, 
must constitute a barrier to national union. 

Apparently no difficulty is made to friends being together 
in the same barrack-room, and this can generally be arranged. 
If obstacles presented themselves from the rather different con- 
ditions of society in England, a solution could possibly be found 
in a moderate educational test for some of the higher branches 
of the service, such as cavalry, artillery, or engineers. This 
would result in. men of similar inclinations being brought 
together, and would be an advantage to the general efficiency. 

4. That no traces of jingoism or militarism exist in the 
country. The general feeling is that a system of universal 
service prevents both these evils, especially as regards the latter, 
where, as in Norway, the officers come from all ‘sections of the 
people. An example of the absence of jingoism in a national 
crisis has been already given. 

5. That there is no real opposition to the service. The 
only opponents consist of the Socialists and a few religious 
objectors. The views of the former are as yet a little incoherent, 
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but their numbers are increasing and they are inclined to adopt 
the principles of the French anti-militarists. -Endeavours are 
made to influence the Army by the distribution of seditious 
literature at the various training centres. Interesting conversa- 
tions took place with one of the leaders of the Socialist party in 
Norway and with a journalist who had himself done his service 
as an officer and held advanced Socialistic views. The former 
readily confessed to anti-militarism, but defended it on the 
rather peculiar grounds that any attempt at self-defence by a 
small country such as Norway is useless. At the same time 
his opinion was most emphatic that of all military systems 
universal service is the best, as being absolutely fair to every- 
one and not admitting of any exceptions. The journalist 
agreed with the principle of universal liability for national 
defence, but considered that every man should be allowed, if 
he wished, to serve the country in other ways in which his 
talents might lie tc a greater extent than in a military line. 
The tendency of the Army authorities to enlarge on the duty of 
national defence he thought dangerous, as possibly resulting in 
militarism. The men, he said, should be paid their ve. Ow by 
the Government, as at present the poor in this way suffer by 
the training while the rich do not. No use should be made of 
a citizen force in civil disturbances, e.g., strikes, and officers 
should be elected by the districts. He admitted that many 
workmen regarded the training as a holiday, but contended 
that it represented to the country a loss in wages similar to that 
alleged by the Press in time of a strike. 

Those who object on religious grounds are very few, and 
in some cases are humoured by being given work of a peaceful 
nature in the arsenal or elsewhere. No organised opposition or 
definite opposing party exists in the whole country, and the 
attitude of the people in the northern or Tromso district may be 
taken as a proof of this. In this district the obligation to service 
was not introduced until 1898; at present it is only for one year, 
but will later be extended to coincide with the other districts. 
So far from any objection being felt to its introduction, the 
people were anxious for it. hey felt as capable as their 
countrymen in the south of taking their share in national 
defence, and their non-inclusion was a source of resentment 
rather than gratification. No complaints were heard after the 
extension was made, not even in 1905, nor have there been any 
signs of interference with ordinary avocations. 

6. That the performance of this service is a valuable 
means of national education. It is agreed that the men after 
their service are more useful. They have learnt discipline, 
which is recognised to be just as necessary in civil life; they 
are handier and, especially in the cases of agricultural labourers, 
their intellects are brightened and capacity increased. Were it 
not for their service a great number of the latter would never 
leave their native villages and would gain no knowledge of the 
outer world. Its effect, too, is most valuable on those who will 
not work—not the bona-fide unemployed. In a system of 
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universal service these men are compelled to do a certain definite 
real work, and this, coupled with being brought into closer 
contact with the industrious majority, must have a generally 
good result. 

Some fears have been expressed that universal service pre- 
vents colonisation. If an example may be taken from 
Norwegian emigration, this is certainly not the case; in fact, so 
much the contrary that a league has been started to prevent emi- 

ration, which has reached the high figure of 28,000 in one year. 

his migration is mostly to America in search of higher wages. 
Exhaustive enquiries have been made as to whether the service 
has any influence on this, but there is conclusive opinion to the 
contrary ; and in support of this it may be stated that in 1905 a 
very large number of Norwegians resident abroad offered to 
return to help in the defence of the country. 

No traces could be found of any manutactures or businesses 
employing labour having left Norway for countries such as 
England or America, where the national obligation does not 
exist. On the contrary, some English firms are said to have 
established industrial operations in the north, which seems to 
indicate that universal service is perhaps a lesser interference 
than local taxation in certain districts of England. The atti- 
tude of women of all classes is in every way favourable to the 
service; in fact, a man who has been rejected is thought rather 
less of. Instead of the ignorant lamentation, to which we are 
accustomed, a mother recognises the advantage of the training 
and is proud that her son should take his share in defending 
his country. To contend that in every case the service is 
popular would be incorrect, but there is a remarkable unanimity 
even among the less educated in recognising its necessity. 
Among the older and more intelligent, and especially among 
those engaged in indoor occupations, there is also a very ready 
acknowledgment of its advantage. The general conclusion is 
that when once established and in working order a system of 
universal service such as the Norwegian is not detrimental to 
trade or professional and commercial life generally. On the 
other hand, it confers many real advantages both individual and 
national. It is, of course, useless to pretend that it does not 
exact a certain measure of self-sacrifice from the civil popula- 
tion as a whole, and, as would be expected, this may be more 
in some cases than in others. Even if with the present 
standard of commercial patriotism in England, anything short 
of a national calamity will allow of the introduction of universal 
service, it is probable that until the nation has adapted itself to 
the change the inconvenience will be more than is at present 
felt in Norway, and is certain to be exaggerated by opponents. 
On closer acquaintance with such a system it cannot but appear 
as amazing that the calculating man of business in England 
does not recognise in it a very light premium for complete 
insurance against a calamity, which would probably result in 
commercial ruin and which, to use Mr. Coulton’s words, no 
sudden panic-bred effort can avert. 
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TABLE B. 


Showing Service and Training, of Varnepligtige (or Militia) Officers and 
Non-commissioned , Officers. 

















seavtae -_ | Preliminary. School. Line. Landvarn. 

Caval | Recruit and Regi- | 3 years’ | 1 or 2 Repeti- | 24 days. 

Fo. ners “Art | mental course, ac- | schoo! |:tion courses of 

Infant * )| cording to Arm. course. 24 days. 

7 | (See Table A.) 

Engineers ..| Recruit and Regi- | 4 years’ | 1 or 2 Repeti- | 24 days. 

Artillery ...| mental course, ac- | course. tion courses of 
cording to Arm. 24 days. 

(See Table A.) 
Varnepligtige 
fficers, 

All Arms ...| Recruit and Regi- | ryear War) 1 Recruit and | Liability 
mental course, ac- | School. Regimental | for2 Repeti- 
cording to Arm. course as Offi- | tion courses 
(See Table A.) cersand further | of .24 days 

liability for 5 Re-| each. 
petition courses. 














APPENDIX A. 


Particulars as to absences of employees on military service 


from various 


firms :— 


Roros Copper Mines and Works. 
Trondhjem, 30th September, 1907. 


Number of men employed 
Number of men away on recruit courses 


Number of days on which men were away on 
recruit courses on : 


Number of men away on repetition courses 


Number of days on which men were away on 
repetition courses rb , ope sas 


Number of substitutes found necessary to employ 


1906 =: 1907 
665 685 
21 15 
I511 866 
24 65 
686 1890 
17 25 


The following comprise the men employed at the saw and 
planing mills and also the farms belonging to Mr. Anders 


Sveaas, British Vice-Consul at Drammen, Norway :— 
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Number of men employed: 160. 


1906 =: 1907 

Number of men away on recruit training ho 2 I 
Total number of days on which men were away 

on recruit drill bie 74 74 
(Inclusive of 2 days travelling.) 

Number of men away on repetition courses... 6 7 
Total number of days on which men were away 

on repetition courses . : 26 26 


(Inclusive of 2 days travelling.) 


Number of substitutes whom it was found necessary 
to employ, instead... ae via ns 8 8 


Some further information in the following letter was 
obtained from Mr. Sveaas as to the employment of substitutes : 


‘‘ Drammen, 9th September, 1907. 


‘‘Dear Sir,—Replying to yours of yesterday’s date, I 
have much pleasure in informing you that when any of our 
skilled labourers are away on military service their posts are 
usually filled by some of my own men, who understand and who 
have occasionally before done the work. 

‘“‘ It is always necessary, however, to have the full number 
of men to work at my mills, and consequently the vacancies have 
to be filled in one way or other. Of course, when the men come 
back they are replaced in their former posts. 

“It is therefore quite correct, when in my report I gave 
the number of men engaged in place of those away as 8 (eight). 

. “‘In case of any of the yard-labourers being away their 
places must, when necessary, be filled by quite new men. 

** With kind regards, I am, dear sir, yours very truly, 

*“ ANDERS SVEAAS.”’ 


]. Tostrup, Goldsmith, Christiania. 


1906 =: 1907 
Number of men employed we - ay 82 88 
Number of men away on recruit training tine I I 
Total number of “Ex on which men were aver 
on recruit drill . wee : 64 67 
Number of men away on repetition courses ... I 4 
Total number of days on which men were pices A 
on repetition courses . bi 24 06 
Number of substitutes which it was ; found neces- 
sary to employ sl Die ad. pio ) o 


The percentage of absences for the above is :— 


1906 “an nd afi dees 
1907 hile tis sh nr 
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APPENDIX B. 
PHYSICAL STATISTICS, 1905. 


In the twenty southern recruiting districts the total number 
of men examined was 11,464. 


Of these :— 
7,412, or 64.6 per cent., were fit for the Line. 
1,099, or 9.6 per cent., were fit for the Transport Corps. 
180, or 1.6 per cent., were postponed for temporary dis- 
ablement. 
2,773, OF 24.2 per cent., were rejected as totally unfit. 


In the four northern recruiting districts the percentage fit 
for the Line was 72.5 and those rejected 16.4. 

The average height among those who reached or exceeded 
the standard (5 ft. 2 1-5 in.) was about 5 ft. 8 in. in the southern 
districts while in the’north in one district it fell to about 
5 ft. 64 in. 

The principal cause of rejection was injury to the arms or 
legs, while the highest percentage of rejection for height under 
the standard.of 5 ft. 2 1-5 in. was only .4 in the southern districts 
and 1.1 in the northern. 

In 1878 to 1882 the average percentage fit for the Line was 
52. This, as well as the average height in the battalions, has 
risen considerably. 


T. Mitter Macuire, M.A., LL.D. (Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple) : 
—During the course of the most interesting and instructive lecture to 
which we have just listened, I contemplated the large map of Europe on 
the wall, and the lecturer brought back to my memory the time when the 
Norse or Northmen sallied forth from their fiords in open craft not the 
length of this room and carried horror to all the coasts of Europe. . Nor- 
wegians are now organising themselves to prevent invasion, and the 
Baltic strategy in regard to the Aland Isles and Russia is being again dis- 
cussed. But time was when Northmen were invaders or powerful allies 
of other States. They helped the Greek Emperors to hold out in Con- 
stantinople against the followers of the Prophet; they ruled in Sicily; they 
annexed a large portion of the realms of our present ally, France; they 
harried England. A descendant of a Northman pirate now occupies our 
throne; nor did they forget Scotland and Ireland, spreading terror far 
and wide. That we should now be discussing their military system by 
way of example is a strange illustration of what Bacon calls the “ Vicissi- 
tudes of Things,’’ i.e., the ebb and flow of races, the action and reaction 
of Time and Fate, of Progress and Decay in the communities of men. 
The Norwegians, now again separated from the other Scandinavian States, 
seem determined to maintain their independence by the only means ever 
known to history, that is, by securing a ‘‘race of military men.”’ They 
can no longer found great kingdoms in other lands, but they can prevent 
other races from annexing their hills and dales and lakes. A study of the 
history of Scandinavians, from whom many men in this room are descended 
—as their names tell us—would be a good warning to a sea Power that 
sve want soldiers as well as sailors; but history is the last thing that 
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interests a generation of game players. You will not wish me to occupy 
much time in details, so I will spend my few minutes in comments on 
the last paragraphs of the lecture as a summary of the general principles. 
Mr. Lewis contends that military training confers great benefits on in- 
dividuals, and hence on the race. Well, it is my duty to spend at least 
half my leisure among the poor. If you don’t elevate and improve the 
conditions of our people, so that our men of the future will be fit to bear 
arms, and that England will become again terra potens armis et ubere 
glebae; if there be not also a strong and self-reliant generation of women 
fit for the duties of maternity, the race will perish. Riches, arms, ships, 
fortresses, are only sheep in lion’s skins without men. Our boasted 
civilisation is a farce, a lie; Pathan civilisation, Zulu civilisation is better 
than ours, if the result be sound men and competent women. No philo- 
sophical cant, no political devices, no Territorial Army force will save 
you. Strong armed men trained to fight if need be, and they alone will 
save you. Hordes of yelling fools cheering hirelings kicking balls won’t 
save you! Spending £ 15,000,000 a year and neglecting your children 
every holiday and week-end for idiotic golf won’t save you. Following 
the Norwegian example may save you. As for the ‘“‘sacrifice’-—what 
sacrifice? Not forty days a year from spectacular shows and loafing, 
billiards and bridge, for healthy exercise in the open air! Sacrifice! 
Not half the sacrifice offered up to shooting or games or hunting. Why, 
the old Norsemen would laugh at the sacrifices as a mere trifle, not worth 
a Saga song; and yet our luxurious, loafing race must fly to territorial 
sophists to avoid such a sacrifice as a few weeks a year for five years! 
I was a very busy man indeed, and yet I was able to be a private, a 
non-commissioned officer, and an officer and pass all my examinations 
with the Guards and otherwise, and do twice as much drill as is suggested 
for 15 years, and I felt it no sacrifice; it was a most profitable pleasure, 
and the expenditure was very well spent money in every way. We must 
make much greater sacrifices, as much as Japanese Bushido folk, or lose 
our Empire. Mr. Haldane and his friends boast that they have buried 
“buried conscription deep.’’ I hope not; but here is a fact. I ask Mr. 
Shee behind me, am I wrong when I say that the majority of the active 
members of the County Associations who are now at work are members 
and subscribers to the National Service League, i.e., agitators for Universal 
Obligatory Service? 


Mr. SHEE :—‘‘ Quite true.” 


Dr. Macutire :—Quite true! of course! A nice way to bury con- 
scription by calling in the prophets of Obligatory Service to keep the 
territorial bantling alive. Now let us have the Oracles of Time! Not 
one nation in the whole history of mankind was able to preserve itself in 
a crisis without obligatory military service—not one. Will anyone contra- 
dict me? Greece, Rome, England in the time of Crecy and Agincourt ?— 
obligatory service or ruin. England in the time of the Tudors, when men 
were punished if they neglected drill for ‘“‘lewd games of ball’? England 
in the days of Marlborough. Meeting with reverses in the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War (1756), the British adopted Universal Military Service 
and Ballot for the Militia? When fighting Napoleon before Trafaigar and 
after Trafalgar, far-reaching obligatory service prevailed in our land— 
obligatory service of the cruellest and worst kind for the Navy. Con- 
scription for the Regulars by the Additional Force Bill, and by the Military 
Service Bill, of 1803, every citizen had one of four choices, to wit: service 
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in the Regulars, service in the Militia, service in the Volunteers—or gaol. 
I have had much experience of Volunteers and very little of gaol, but I 
prefer the Volunteers. Don’t listen any. more to twaddle, don’t listen 
to Metaphysicians, spurn party sophists, study patriotism. Humanitarian 
philosophy is arrant rubbish. Be true to yourselves, to your traditions, 
hearken to lectures like that of Mr. Lewis, take the advice of the wise men 
of all ages and countries, avoid temporising compromises. Stand erect, 
‘‘pride in your port, defiance in your eye ’’—thus only will you win the 
admiration of other races and “sow greatness to your own posterity.” 


Mr. GeorGE SHEE :—I think it is an extremely valuable thing that we 
have had this lecture this afternoon, following so close upon Colonel 
Delmé Radcliffe’s lecture not long ago on the Swiss Militia System, for 
we have now placed before this Institution two admirable papers, giving 
clear surveys of the two great Militia systems of the world, two systems 
in existence in democratic communities, one of which is very largely 
industrial, and the other becoming increasingly so. I think the question 
is all the more important in view of the fact, first, that we are about 
to embark upon this coubtful experiment of a voluntary Territorial Army ; 
and, secondly, in view of the fact that at precisely the same moment when 
we are going to make this attempt our Australian kinsmen are going 
to give us a very different’example.. At the very same moment that we 
are going to try to perpetuate our clinging to the obsolete fetish of the 
voluntary system for home defence, our Australian kinsmen have awakened 
to the fact that compulsory military’ training alone will give them a 
sufficient and efficient system of national defence; and Mr. Deakin has 
put forward proposals, which will come formally before the Common- 
wealth Parliament next month, for compulsory military training in 
Australia. It is, therefore, extremely important that we should be made 
acquainted with the Militia systems as they at present exist in these two 
great democratic communities of Switzerland and Norway. I have drawn 
up a table, which I hope to publish shortly,1 giving the periods of training, 
the number that are forthcoming for training, and the cost of the various 
systems of compulsory military training (as distinct from military service) 
in Norway, Switzerland, and Australia, and under the system proposed 
by the Duke of Norfolk’s Commission—so quickly forgotten by our people— 
and, finally, the system proposed for the present Auxiliary Forces in the 
Territorial Army. I will not give you these facts now, but the comparison 
is extremely interesting in this way, that it shows that this system of 
compulsory training is an economic and efficient system of military service. 
It is only by the adoption of compulsion that you can get sufficient and 
efficient men trained at a reasonable cost. The point to which I should 
like to draw special attention this afternoon is the question of interference 
with labour and employment. At the present moment, even with the 
very slight hint of obligation for national defence which is contained in 
the what I call vague outlines of the Territorial Army at home, even in 
spite of the slightness of that hint we have an outcry in many directions on 
the part of employers of labour to the effect that it will not do at all, 
that they cannot let their men go, and trade and employment must not 
be interfered with. Now, I want to give you the result of four important 
investigations which have been made on behalf of the National Service 





1 It appears in the March issue of ‘‘The Nation in Arms,’’ the Journal 
of the National Service League.—G.F.S. 
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League. During this last summer, a large employer of labour gave up 
many weeks of his time to an investigation of the-number of youths of 18 
who would be interfered with by a system of compulsory military training 
of three or four months in the first year, followed by a fortnight in the 
next three years. He enquired into the number of men of that age in 
the labour market who would be interfered with by that system, and he 
found it worked out to exactly 2.5 per cent. Shortly after, and quite 
independently, another employer of labour in a very important manufac- 
turing city in the North (Bolton), carried out an investigation in fourteen 
large works of different kinds, as to the number of youths of eighteen 
who would be liable, supposing universal military service were to come 
into force to-morrow, and he found that the number would be about 3.1. 
At the same time I communicated with all the largest firms in Switzerland, 
following up our interesting investigations of last year, and I asked them 
what was the percentage of men who were called out normally for their 
recruit training—that is, the chief training every year—and I found from 
the following firms, most of which are known to you by name, that they 
worked out at precisely 2.2 per cent., namely, Sulzer Bros., the great 
machine works; Suchard, at Neuchatel, the great chocolate manufacturers ; 
the Machine Works at Oerlikon; Nestlé & Co., the milk people; Peter 
& Kohler; Berne Alpenmilch; Bell & Co.; and the Swiss Locomotive 
Works. I also got my friend Mr. Lewis to make similar investigations 
in Norway, and they work out at a percentage of 3.1. What does this 
mean? It means that if this terrible system of universal military training 
were to come into force to-morrow, the whole amount of the sacrifice 
which would be incurred by our manufacturers would be that, for the short 
space of three or four months in one year, at the utmost probably 3.1 per 
cent. of their men would be taken away for a training which would 
return them to the works infinitely improved in physique, in moral, in 
discipline, in cleanliness, and punctuality; in fact, better men, better 
citizens, and better workmen. And yet these are sacrifices which we are 
told are far too great to ask from the British people! I ask who are the 
‘ people who would suffer most in time of war? The attitude of the employer 
of labour is a most extraordinary one. One would think that the proposal 
for a system of military training for the defence of the country was a 
thing suggested for the pleasure of the Government or for the pleasure 
of officers who are going to lead the men, and not for the sake of national 
defence at all! But I ask again, Who would suffer most in case of a 
disastrous war? Why, it is those very employers of labour; it is the 
great merchants and manufacturers. At the present moment we have 
the extraordinary spectacle of one of the wealthiest manufacturers in the 
North of England imploring the Government to reduce the expenditure 
on the Navy. I should like to know what would happen to the argosies 
that are carrying our immense trade all over the world under the protection 
of the British flag if our Navy were to meet with a disaster through the 
weakness of any Government yielding to such absurd and fatuous demands? 
It really comes to this, that we seem to have arrived at a stage in our 
civilisation when money and the making of money in trade and commerce 
are the only ideals which stir the enthusiasm of a large number of our 
people—the question of the defence of the honour of this country seems 
to be lost sight of. As a gentleman very well said not long ago (a com- 
manding officer of Volunteers), with reference to this question of employers 
objecting to their men being taken to defend their country: ‘‘ The sooner 
the employers of labour are obliged to learn the defence of their country 
under compulsory military training, the better for them and the country.” 
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I wish to draw attention to the point which the lecturer made so well, that 
the system is not regarded in Norway as a hardship or as any great 
sacrifice by the vast majority of the people of the country. Do let us 
remember, when we talk about the tyranny and the slavery of any 
system of compulsion, that it is precisely in the most democratic of nations 
in the world where that system is carried out in its most complete form. 
There is no country where the system is more complete than in Switzer- 
land, where it receives the most enthusiastic support of the whole of the 
people. I have just translated the Swiss Military Law of last year, and 
it is interesting, when one knows the extraordinary devotion to personal 
liberty that the Swiss have, to read the drastic enactments which the law 
lays down for the time of war and for preparation during peace, so that 
everything, matériel or personnel, in the country shall be at the disposal 
of the country. Horses, mules, wagons, and everything must be placed 
at the disposal of the Commanding General once war has come about. I 
only wish that, instead of trying to truckle and pander to this excessive 
admiration and adoration of the purely voluntary system, our Ministers 
would have the courage to make the appeal of plain duty to the British 
public, for if they would I am perfectly convinced they would get the same 
reply that the other great free democratic nations willingly give when the 
safety of their country is at stake. 

Colonel Lord Racuian, C.B., Royal Mon. R.E. (Mil.) :—I had not come 
here prepared to say anything this afternoon, but I should like to say a word 
on the point that Mr. Shee made with regard to the immense advantage 
the physique of the nation must derive from compulsory service. I would 
like to ask everybody here to go and see this year—because after this 
year they will never be able to see it again—the men when they go up 
to the Militia regiment for training and when they come down after 
their ‘training. I have the honour to command one of the strongest 
Militia regiments in the country. The men consist almost entirely of 
miners, iron workers, and artisans of that description. Those men look 
upon this training as their annual cure; it sets them up for work for the 
year, and they thoroughly enjoy it. You cannot expect for a moment that 
that class of men will give up the wages they earn for the pay they 
receive as Militiamen unless they do thoroughly enjoy it. I am anxious 
that the country should clearly understand what Mr. Haldane’s proposals 
mean; they mean the absolute abolition of the Militia—the force must 
entirely disappear. The way in which it has been put before the country 
has been very cleverly worked, and my own firm conviction is that it has 
never from the first been intended to train those men at all. They will 
do their six months as recruits, and never again will those men be called 
up for annual training. I do think it is a very serious thing indeed that 
ninety thousand or a hundred thousand men who have served in the Militia 
are to be deprived for ever of the opportunity of restoring their health 
and maintaining their physique which the military training gives them. 
This great Government, which always poses as the friend of the working 
classes, will deprive a hundred thousand working men of the money they 
receive from serving in the Militia. I trust the country will see that 
before it is too late; but I am afraid the country will not see it until it is 
too late. 

Captain A. H. TrapMANNn, 26th Middlesex R.V. (Cyclists) :—I did not 
come prepared to make a speech, but two or three things that have been 
said in the course of the very interesting lecture and the discussion that has 
followed have brought into my mind a few remarks I would like to make. 
I desire to say a few words on the question of the responsibility of the 
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employers of labour towards the Government and towards the defenders 
of the country. The large employer of labour is very much in the same 
position to-day as in the old feudal times the nobles were. In old feudal 
times it was the noble who had to provide a certain number of men and 
horses in case of war or incursions by the enemy. In these days we 
merely tax the employer of labour. We ask him to pay for the men, but 
we do not ask him to provide the men. Unfortunately men are not forth- 
coming, and in every system short of compulsion it means that the recruit- 
ing problem in a more or less urgent form is before us. I have had a 
certain amount of experience of recruiting for the Volunteer force, and I 
know a good deal of the difficulties. The chief difficulty I have en- 
countered has been, curiously enough, not so much with the men as with 
the women. [I think that if the women of this country, instead of agitating 
for the things they are asking for, would give a little of their spare time 
and energy to urging their mankind to take a part in the defence of their 
country, it would be for the public good; more especially in these days 
when young men of the great middle class get engaged at twenty, and go 
on remaining engaged for the next ten years. If we could induce the 
young women of this country to rub it into the young men whom they 
walk out with, or to whom they are engaged, and whom sometimes they 
may or may not marry, that to be a defender of his country is far better 
than taking her on Saturday afternoons to a football match, it would help 
recruiting under the existing circumstances or under the circumstances 
of the new Territorial Army. There is another point on which I should 
like to say a word. One hears on all sides everybody saying : ‘‘Why do not 
we have compulsory universal service introduced in some form or other ?’’ 
It has never, so far as I know, been put to the nation at large whether 
we should or should not. One curious thing about it is that whatever 
Party in Parliament is in power, the great majority of the members of 
the Government would be men who themselves would not be obliged to 
submit to compulsory service on account of their age; in fact, it is the 
older men who make laws for the younger men to obey. As far as my 
éxperience goes in endeavouring to obtain recruits, and in speaking with 
many friends who try to do the same thing, I find the young men are very 
willing to obey, but the difficulty is in getting decent laws made for them 
to obey. There is one point the lecturer made with which I do not entirely 
agree. He pointed out that in a nation which consists practically of men 
who are either soldiers or who have done service, or who will be called 
upon to defend their country in case of war, there is not that same jingo 
spirit, there is not that same ambition found as in a nation which knows 
nothing about war. I was in Spain at the time of the war between that 
country and the United States, and I was in France at the time of the 
Fashoda crisis. I have seen a good deal of sentiment in that way, and 
nothing that I have seen leads me to believe that that argument is correct. 
What I saw in France and in Spain was that the younger men—the men 
first to be called upon—were the men keen to go out. It was the older 
men, who were set in business, and who were only thinking of making 
money who were against the war, because naturally they would be the 


losers. I think it is rather natural that a man should want to do the thing 


that he is good at. If he has been taught to be a soldier, he has pre- 
sumably been taught to be a good soldier, and it is only natural, therefore, 
that, if there is a chance of proving himself one, he would like to take it. 
Though the argument that I am putting forward may seem to militate to a 
certain extent against universal service, I think, on the other hand, the vast 
governing majority of the nation will always be the men who have 
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commercial interests. Therefore, I think that argument would not in 
any way affect the jingo spirit or the desire to go into unnecessary conflicts. 

Major-General C. F. Grecoriz, C.B.:—I quite agree with Dr. Miller 
Maguire, that it is the pride and pleasure of the hardy Norwegian race to 
provide for the defence of their country. What can be grander patriotism 
than that? I am very glad to hear from Mr. Shee that the Australians 
see their danger and are providing against it. I very much fear that our 
people do not see and will not see it, although the danger is present before 
their eyes. Immediately a crisis arises they will have to meet it as on 
former occasions, as best they can, under extraordinary pressure, great 
difficulty, and very considerable risk of being too late. 

The CuHatrMAN (Major-General Sir T. Fraser) :—I am sure you will 
all authorise me, on your behalf, to thank Lieutenant Lewis for the very 
interesting lecture he has given us. He is a young officer who belongs 
to a very good Yeomanry regiment, which was in my command for 
some years. It is very creditable to him to have gone afield to have 
obtained the valuable information that he brings us from Norway. 
I gather from the paper that under the circumstances detailed, the infantry, 
which is the main body of every army, will, on the occurrence of war in 
Norway, have done a mean of about 75 days’ training under well- 
educated professional officers and non-commissioned officers. There are 
other questions to be remembered, but substantially only 75 days is what 
the Norwegians assign to the training of their infantry before war com- 
mences. That, I need not say, is absolutely and entirely insufficient if their 
army were opposed to the troops of the great armies of Continental Europe. 
On the other hand, Norway is a mediatised State. Four Powers, ourselves 
among them, have guaranteed the integrity of Norway, and she is there- 
fore in a position to deal in a very light-hearted manner with the training 
of her troops. But now I want to touch on a broader issue: the armies of 
the world. In Continental Europe all the great military Powers have 
substantially based their armies on conscription, and on German lines 
of organisation; and the Japanese have done the same. There are many 
minor Powers in Europe, and nearly the whole of them, with two excep- 
tions, have conscript armies. The minor Powers, according to the amount 
of security they get from their neighbours and from the ambitions and 
jealousies of their neighbours, think, without having tried the experiment 
in war, that they can do with much less training than the great Powers. 
For instance, we find that Sweden is to give only a year’s preliminary train- 
ing with professional officers; Switzerland—also a mediatised State—does 
only thirteen weeks’ training, with relatively untrained officers, before 
war commences; and so on. There are only two of these small States 
of Europe that have a different system, namely Belgium and the Nether- 
lands. They each have a long-service army (eight years), and they have 
subsidiary training; but the armies are voluntary armies fortified by con- 
scription. In South America conscription is applied. In the United States 
they have no such thing as national training, although the law of the land 
of the United States is that the sixteen million men, who are fit, are liable 
to be called upon to serve in defence of their country if and when necessary. 
They are not trained, and therefore they are a negligible quantity till they 
are; but the principle is recognised. Mr. Deakin, in Australia, is bringing 
a Bill before the Federal Council to introduce universal compulsory service. 
This, substantially, covers the whole of the most civilised peoples of the 
world. In this country we are in the unique position of having absolutely 
and entirely voluntary armies. Till lately, as Lord Raglan has told 
you, we had behind us the Militia Ballot Act. That, of course, is not 
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absolutely a part of the Militia system, but it was connected with it, and 
as the Militia is now about to be absorbed inic the Line, substantially the 
bare principle of compulsion is likely to die out in this country. 


Lord RAGLAN :—I believe, as a matter of fact, they do not propose to 
abolish the Ballot Act; they propose to abolish ie Militia. 


The CHAIRMAN :—At any rate, I think we may say that we are now 
absolutely on a voluntary basis. We have now got a Territorial Army, in 
connection with which Mr. Haldane has honestly tried to get the best in- 
formation he can. He has gone about the country in a way which shows 
that he is very deeply anxious to get at the truth. But, from his own 
showing, the voluntary system of the Territorial Army can apparently 
only give us a mean service of a fortnight’s field training, in addition to 
some fifty hours in the drill-halls, before war occurs. It may quite well 
happen that, in the absence of the Regular Army—as occurred lately—it 
may be necessary to defend this country against invasion with a Territorial 
Army which, when war commences, will only on the average have done 
a fortnight’s military field training. Few will deny that that amount 
of training—by far the least that any country in the world, however pro- 
tected by others, attempts to rely on—is absolutely insufficient, and far less 
than even mediatised States, which will be defended by others, think 
necessary; but it is the best we can do under the system. Because men, 
in the struggle for industrial and commercial existence, cannot on the 
average afford to neglect their business for a longer time each year when 
other men will not neglect their business at all; that, apart from the 
financial question, is the secret of the whole thing. The fault of the 
system is this, that a certain number of patriotic men—the best of their 
race—make sacrifices that handicap them in the labour or commercial 
struggle; consequently the best men in the country would go to the wall 
by degrees. That is the effect of the voluntary system for home defence. I 
for one would gladly welcome a voluntary system if it gave us the certainty 
of security. But it is plain it cannot. The alternative is universal com- 

‘pulsory service, which, of course, has difficulties of its own. You may 
call it national service, but it is substantially conscription. The effect of 
conscription is that all men are ruled out of work for at least two years, 
or whatever be the appointed time, and from the competition of life. They 
all start equally at the end, and consequently no man gets an advantage 
over his neighbour. Our Regular Army for service abroad must, ap- 
parently, be a voluntary and relatively well-paid service; but my own belief 
is that no great nation can in the future exist except under universal com- 
pulsory service for home defence; and the training must be such as to 
enable men to face the other great Powers whom they may have to meet 
in war, and who at present never give less than two years’ training to the 
infantry, and in some cases three and more years. I think the whole 
subject, looked at in its broadest lines, points to the fact that we cannot, 
however honestly we try to do it, get a Territorial Army at home that 
would be fit to face the great armies of Europe, unless it be under such a 
system; and that instead of the inevitable great cost of paid voluntary 
service in an effectively trained Territorial Army, the whole community, 
as it comes to man’s estate, should secure by personal sacrifice, the numbers 
and training to guarantee the safety that our available men and revenues 
may be unequal to provide for otherwise. The choice lies with the com- 
munity as a whole. They are the arbiters of their own national existence. 
I again thank the lecturer for having brought this interesting section of 
the subject so clearly before your notice. 
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PROBABLY most people are aware that the term 
geography has of late years attained a far wider meaning than 
was attributed to it in the days when the study as a serious item 
in a school or university curriculum was unheard of. One aspect 
of the change is, that whereas geography as a subject of educa- 
tion was practically confined to the acquisition of geo- 
graphical facts, the science is now recognised as perhaps 
most valuable and important in its connection with other branches 
of knowledge. This view of it has given rise to numerous sub- 
branches in its encroachments on the special domains of the 
geologist, the statistician, the historian, the naturalist, and 
others. So much is this the case that it looks as if, instead 
of treating geography as a separate subject in itself, we should 
talk of the geographical aspect of other subjects that, for 
instance, instead of speaking of historical, military, or economi- 
cal geography, we should speak of history, military science, 
and economics treated from a geographical point of view. 
Geography has, in fact, tended to become more and more an 
indispensable tool for work of widely varying character. 

For the soldier, geography is a valuable study, and of 
even more value to him than the acquisition of geographical 
facts themselves, is the faculty of looking at such studies as 
strate from a geographical point of view, and the former, 
though indeed essential for the latter, does not necessarily include 
it. The geographical point of view is somewhat difficult to 
define. Perhaps it may be described as the instinctive grasp of 
the way in which the distribution of natural phenomena and 
the works of man in any given area affect problems connected 
with that area. Its attainment implies a sound general know- 
ledge of geographical facts, with training in applying them; 
not the tool only, but skill in its use. 

It has been stated by a geographical authority who is in a 
position to know, that this faculty is very difficult to acquire, 
and that the university graduate, with his highly educated mind, 
only arrives at it after a considerable period of study and train- 
ing. This is doubtless true; and if it applies with equal force 
to the military officer as to the graduate, it means that few 
officers can afford the luxury of attaining the geographical 
aspect, the essential requirements of military education being 
what they are; just as under present conditions the average 
graduate cannot afford to take a post-graduate course in 
geography. 

It may, however, be pointed out that in so far as the attain- 
ment of the geographical aspect is concerned, the military 
officer has some decided advantages over the average university 
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graduate. Much of the soldier’s training is directed 
towards taking into account the influence of existing facts of 
ground, climate, and season on special problems. Every officer 
is a practical topographer, good or bad. Every officer has had 
good opportunities of acquiring an eye for the natural features 
of a country. By this is meant that he has not only probably 
seen much country, but has also worked over much country, 
having for the purpose of his work to take into account its 
features and characteristics. Every officer is accustomed, from 
the time he enters Woolwich or Sandhurst or otherwise begins 
his military education, to work with maps. These are real 
advantages for the special object under consideration, and with 
them the attainment of skill in using geographical facts should 
not be out of the reach of the officer who has any bent towards 
geographical study, even if he cannot afford the time to undergo 
a special training. 

In discussing the application of geography to military science, 
it may be wel! to obtain first a definition of geography and a 
classification of the subject under its more important subheads, 
and then briefly to investigate these as to their bearing on 
military matters, making a selection of the ones most likely to be 
of use to the soldier. 

Dr. Mill, in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’’ defines geo- 
graphy as the exact and organised knowledge of the distribution 
of phenomena on the surface of the earth. He goes on to say 
that the fundamental conception of the subject is form, including 
the figure of the earth and the varieties of crustal relief, and 
treats the subject under mathematical geography, including 
cartography, physical geography, including geomorphology or 
the study of feature forms, oceanography and climatology; bio- 
geography and anthropogeography, the last branch leading up 
to political and commercial geography. The leading principles 
of this treatment of the subject would appear to be that of 
working from the whole to the part, taking for the whole the 
complete aspect of the country as represented on a good topo- 
graphical map, and, as Dr. Mill points out later on in his 
article, the evolutionary idea of the effect of environment. 

At Oxford, which possesses a good university school of 
geography, the arrangement of studies fundamentally follows 
the above classification, the subjects being grouped as under :— 

1. Regional Geography, or geography generally, dealt 
with from a modern point of view, including some 
elementary anthropogeography, and the elementary 
principles of the special subjects which follow. 

Climatology and Oceanography. 
Geomorphology. 

Political and Pcantitase Geography. 
Ancient Historical Geography. 
Modern Historical Geography. 

The History of Geography. 
Surveying. 
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A candidate for the diploma in geography must pass an 
examination in Regional Geography and any two of the special 
subjects. 


The ideal course, in accordance with Dr. Mill’s article, 
would appear to include all the above special subjects arranged 
somewhat as under :— 

1. Surveying. 
Geomorphology. 
Oceanography and Climatology. 
Biogeography and Anthropogeography. 
Political and Economical Geography. 
Historical Geography. 
The History of Geography. 


The diploma course apparently recognises that specialisa- 
tion in each of these branches is not necessary for a sound 
geographical education; but, as stated above, the obligatory 
examination papers in Regional Geography do require some 
elementary acquaintance with them each and all, and the candi- 
date must specialise in two. Possibly as the importance of 
geography is more widely recognised it may be considered 
necessary to extend the training over more than one year, and 
to require rather more than an elementary knowledge of the 
more important of the special branches for the obligatory subject 
of Regional Geography, thus bringing the course more into 
accordance with the ideal course indicated. For the immediate 
purpose of this paper, the Oxford diploma course, or something 
approximating to it, may be taken as a standard, and the special 
subjects will be dealt with as arranged to fit in with Dr. Mill’s 
treatment, which is here accepted as a basis for discussion. 


SURVEYING. 


First and foremost for the attainment of skill in the applica- 
tion of geographical knowledge, as applied to military science, 
is a thorough acquaintance with maps. The special subject con- 
cerned with this is surveying, which includes the principles of 
geodosy, topography, and cartography. Military officers in 
these days have probably more knowledge of the details of this 
subject than the minimum required for the obligatory papers in 
Regional Geography set at Oxford, and the average officer is 
somewhat of a specialist in one branch of it, namely, topography, 
while there is probably a sufficient number of officers who are 
really specialists in the subject as a whole. Ideas as to the 
order of importance of the different subjects naturally vary; 
there are, however, good arguments for considering this group 
most important as the fundamental basis of all geographical 
knowledge. Some acquaintance with each of its subheads, and 
more especially with topography, is required for the thorough 
understanding of maps, their possibilities and their limits. It 
is not claimed, of course, that the military officer has no more 
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to learn regarding maps, or that every officer has the faculty of 
obtaining from a good map all the information it can give; but 
it is claimed that the majority of officers can read a map well, 
and all have had the opportunity of learning to read it very well. 


GEOMORPHOLOGY. 


To pass on to the special subject second on the list—the one 
above all others regarding which opinions as to treatment are 
likely to vary most—geomorphology is the study of land forms, 
their structure, material, and origins, and their classification 
under general types. As it is generally understood, geomor- 
phology involves some very elementary knowledge of geology, 
or at any rate of geological periods and rock nomenclature; and 
the study has given rise to a number of comparatively new 
technical terms. The present tendency appears to be to lay 
more and more stress on the geological aspect of geography, 
and some of the best modern books on physical geography 
might very likely be laid aside by the military student after 
the first glance, as nothing but geology pure and simple. This 
would, however, appear to be chiefly the result of the geological 
terminology, which would seem to be almost unavoidable from 
the nature of the subject, and is easily mastered. It is, of course, 
quite possible to learn the position, form, and nature of the 
leading features in any area, and to realise fully their influence 
on strategy and military matters generally, without any geology ; 
but probably it would be easier to the average man to obtain 
and maintain such knowledge, especially as regards large areas, 
with the assistance of a little geology, at little more than the 
cost of the small amount of labour involved in mastering the 
meaning of the geological terminology. Colonel Barré, of the 
French Engineers, military professor at 1’Ecole d’Application, 
in the introduction to his study of Central Europe, gives three 
particular illustrations of the value of the geological method. 
These may be briefly mentioned as :— 


1. The difficulty without geology in assigning a northern 
limit to the Vosges system, and how with its use 
the Vosges, Palatinate Hills, and Hunsriick form 
natural divisions, each with their special military 
characteristics. 


2. The use of geology to distinguish clearly between the 
characteristics of the French and German Jura. 


3- The use of the geological method in obtaining a 
clear idea of the features of the ‘‘ Paris Basin ”’ 
with its successive ridges. 


Perhaps to English officers, illustrations nearer home- may 
be more explanatory. While the existence and position of the 
Chiltern Hills may be considered as a geographical axiom, their 
much less marked prolongation in the East Anglian Heights, 
curving to the shores of the Wash, is a fact that, acquired as a 
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separate item of geographical knowledge, may be overlooked or 
forgotten, seeing that its low elevation does not give it sufficient 
claim to inclusion in all small-scale maps. But if the general 
geological structure of the South-East of England has once been 
acquired, the existence of elevated ground in this position is 
instinctively expected. Similarly, the north-eastern prolonga- 
tion of the Cotswolds, the lie and characteristics of the Kentish 
and Vectian Wealds are probably more easily acquired and re- 
tained by the mind if they are considered primarily in connec- 
tion with the general geological structure than if these facts had 
to be acquired independently of their origins and structural con- 
nection. Again, geomorphology—using the word in its usual 
sense as including the origin and structure as well as the outward 
form—gives some assistance in enabling a proper understanding 
of the characteristics of many areas to be obtained by wpm ae 
for instance, the student of geomorphology would expect to find 
a somewhat similar military terrain in Cornwall and in Brittany, 
in the chafk downs of Hampshire and Normandy. 


Much of the origin and structure of a country may not very 
infrequently be discerned from a topographical map, and in 
such special cases an officer who has some acquaintance with the 
geological methods of geomorphology can occasionally glean 
information as to probable water sources and the probable 
detailed contouring of the minor features which would not be 
apparent without such acquaintance. 


To sum up roughly the advantages to a soldier of the 
geological method, they would appear to be :— 

1. As affecting geography generally, it confers a power 
of grasping the natural divisions of a country or 
area, not always a very easy thing to do without 
its assistance. 

2. It assists the mind in retaining the knowledge of the 
features of a country by showing their interconnec- 
tion and general classification. 


3. Ina few instances it may yield valuable information 
as to the probable resources of a country, more 
especially as to the location of water, in addition 
to the information generally available from maps. 


Nothing has been said as to any direct advantage which 
may be claimed from geomorphology from the study and classifi- 
cation of the forms of features generally (that is, as opposed to 
the study of them in particular instances) for two reasons. 
Firstly, because most officers have already, from their ordinary 
work and sport, a good working knowledge of land forms: the 
flat-topped kopje, the scarped ridge, typical piedmont country, 
plateaus, alluvial plains, etc., are in their more practical 
characteristics and their probable environments familiar to 
English officers, as, indeed, they are to any man who has had 
to work over much country or to follow on large scale maps 
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careful descriptions of such work. Secondly, because it is not 
of direct advantage for military purposes to study features as to 
their origins, or to be able to say exactly at what stage of erosion 
each may have arrived, or the geological periods to which their 
strata belong ; such studies, however interesting and absorbing, 
do not directly, except possibly in very rare cases, affect military 
operations otherwise than as leading up to the advantages tabu- 
lated above. There is, however, another group of advantages 
in the study of geomorphology with the assistance of geology, 
which may not have much military value but decidedly have 
some value, and these are :— 


1. The fact that geographers in general are beginning 
to use geological methods of description; hence, 
to read up the geography of any area, it is almost 
necessary to have some slight acquaintance with 
the geological treatment of geomorphology in 
ees to understand properly what has been written 

it. 

2. Much of the surface of the globe is even now but 
little known in detail, and frequently English 
officers have opportunities to add to the common 
stock of knowledge in this respect; it would be an 
advantage if officers so placed had sufficient know- 
ledge to recognise the particular facts of interest 
to the specialist in this and other branches of 
geography. 

It cannot be claimed that the five advantages stated above 
are essential for the study of geomorphology for military pur- 
poses ; moreover, the assistance rendered by the geological treat- 
ment of the subject in grasping and retaining a knowledge of 
the features of a region may not apply generally. The writer 
can only draw on his own somewhat limited experience in this 
matter, and would hesitate to advise on it. He has endeavoured 
to state the case for the modern methods, because few military 
officers have had the opportunity of studying them, and the 
introduction of even a very little geology in the study of 
geography is possibly apt to unnecessarily deter the average 
officer from interesting himself in the modern science of 
geography. 

The whole crux of the question of the geological treatment 
of geomorphology for the soldier lies in the amount of labour 
required to enable him to reap the advantages enumerated above. 
The writer cannot pretend to a sufficient scientific knowledge 
of geomorphology to decide this, and his opinion is given with 
some diffidence. The subject is an interesting one, and those 
officers who have any leanings towards geography should be 
able to attain a fair general knowledge, say, of the standard 
required for the Oxford diploma in a few months’ reading. By 
reading is meant reading with an open atlas and a note-book 
on the table before one. At Oxford the courses last from October 
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to June—say 84 months—during which there are vacations of 
about three months, when presumably work is, at any rate 
partially, relaxed. Only a portion of the course is devoted to 
geomorphology, and it must be remembered that the average 
candidate at Oxford must spend some of his time in acquiring 
that knowledge of maps and survey methods which the ordinary 
officer has already acquired. 

The fact that there are apparently no English books on 
geomorphology, written from a military point of view, is not 
so great a drawback as it might appear, for deductions made by 
the student himself from the geomorphological data provided by 
books written for civilians are more valuable in training the 
mind, and in themselves are better grasped and remembered 
than those made already for him. As pointed out above, it 
is the faculty of applying geographical knowledge, in working 
out problems in other sciences, that is the chief end to a geo- 
graphical education, and the practice gained by continually 
having to think out the military bearings of information obtained 
from books and maps, goes some way to the acquirement of 
this faculty. However opinions may vary as to the desirability 
or otherwise of studying the features of a country with the 
assistance of geology, the study of its features apart from con- 
siderations as to their origin, structure, and material—that is, 
its morphology as it is apparent on a good topographical map— 
is essential for a knowledge of the country. Travel and map 
work on the ground is, of course, the best means of acquiring 
all geographical knowledge; but no man can in this way 
thoroughly study more than an extremely small portion of the 
areas of which knowledge is desirable, and book work to replace 
travel and work on the ground must be resorted to. Whether 
the military student selects the modern methods, which include 
considerations of origin, structure, and material, or confines 
himself to surface form only, geomorphology is for him an 
essential branch of a geographical education. 


OCEANOGRAPHY AND CLIMATOLOGY. 


The third special subject is Oceanography and Climatology. 
Oceanography may be dismissed as not of direct practical value 
to the soldier; on the other hand, climatology has not only a 
strong bearing on all branches of geography, but has a very 
direct bearing on’ military operations. Mr. Richard Bentley’s 
address at the last’ annual general meeting of the Royal Meteoro- 
logical Society on ‘‘ Weather in War Time,’’ has shown how 
the course of military history has been greatly affected by 
weather conditions on upward of three hundred occasions. The 
importance of weather conditions is fully recognised in all 
military instruction, from the practice of special reconnaissances 
in wet and stormy weather as it is, or used to be, carried out 





1This paper was written in 1907. 
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at Chatham, to the last official compendium on combined train- 
ing. A course of study in military geography would, therefore, 
be incomplete if it did not include the acquisition of some 
knowledge as to the general laws of climate, and their special 
working in the main geographical regions of the globe. 

Intimately connected with climate, and, probably, best 
studied by the military student concurrently with climate and 
geomorphology, is the distribution of vegetation. No detailed 
botanical knowledge is required, but in order to know the 
military geography of any particular region, it is essential to 
understand the generalised distribution over its surface of grass 
lands, open or enclosed cultivation, park land, conifer and 
deciduous woods, brushwood, and jungle. Most officers have 
had to take such conditions into account in reconnaissance 
reports, and probably would agree that not only they form, next 
to relief, one of the most important subjects for the report on a 
country, but that it is not a very easy subject to report on in 
words. By this is meant that for areas which have not been 
actually sketched it is difficult to convey an accurate idea of 
such conditions; the difficulty varies with the extent of the area, 
and is not very appreciable in small areas. This is just one of 
the points where os gor rare training might claim to be of 
some assistance. The geological and meteorological conditions 
being known, even in a very generalised form, might not 
infrequently give just the framework that is wanted to facilitate 
description. It is admitted that this argument cannot be pushed 
far, and that it is not necessary to undergo a special geographical 
training in order to write a good military report on any area; 
but that geographical study has also its advantages in this 
respect is worth noting. The question as to how much reading 
is required in climatology for military purposes is difficult to 
answer, and here again the writer can only give an opinion 
with diffidence, and a lively sense of the disadvantages as well 
as the advantages of study outside strictly professional limits. 
Probably it would be sufficient for the military aspect of 
geographical work, if, while studying the morphology of a 
region, and making his own deductions as to military bearings, 
the student were to bear in mind the importance of climate 
and vegetation conditions, and to refer to such isothermic, rain- 
fall, and vegetation charts as might be available, supplementing 
them where possible with more detailed descriptions of the 
climate and vegetation of the region concerned, contained in 
geographical records and books of travel. 


BIOGEOGRAPHY AND ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY. 


The fourth group of special subjects in the list is 
Biogeography and Anthropogeography. Interesting as these 
branches are, their general scientific study would not in any 
direct influence on military matters repay the military student. 
Some officers are, however, practical specialists, in particular 
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subheads of the subject, as, for instance, in practical knowledge 
of the more warlike races of India, and the native tribes and 
races of many other countries. The last remark applies, in a 
more limited degree, to the geographical aspect of zoology, so 
far as transport animals are concerned. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 


The fifth group, Political and Economic Geography, is 
familiar, but only in an elementary degree to all educated men. 
It is, perhaps, safe to leave the further general acquirement of 
this subhead to the information that cannot fail to be obtained 
in the course of reading and map study for the other special 
subjects, except for those regions of most military importance, 
of which a special study should be made, less detailed for the 
study of military history, but exhaustive for the recognised 
danger zones, where military action is most probable. 

And here, again, it is necessary to specialise. The North- 
Western Frontier of India alone provides material for much 
work, and the same may be said of the other danger zones. 
Although essentially involving factors of morphology, climate, 
vegetation, and racial geography, the strategic study of frontiers 
and political boundaries may be mentioned here, especially as 
regards their geometrical forms. In his book on ‘‘ Modern 
Strategy,’ Major James has a chapter on this aspect of frontiers, 
which is ——— of the value of geography. To apply the 
principles of the advantages and disadvantages of the salient, 
re-entrant and double re-entrant forms of frontier to any 
particular case, thorough geographical knowledge of the area 
concerned is, if not essential, at least of great assistance. Its 
morphology, climate, vegetation, towns, routes, defiles, should 
be familiar and borne in mind, while these principles are being 
applied. It is more particularly in such strategic problems 
that the real worth of geographical study is apparent. It is 
true that in historical examples of the application of strategic 
principles, only certain features, routes, and towns are of 
sufficient importance in the particular operations concerned, to 
quote in a map illustrating the operations; but in such cases 
the history of events has itself made the selection, and the 
places selected were not always so obviously important before 
the events; while the success or failure of the operations have 
depended in the ‘highest degree just on the capacity of the 
strategist to grasp the geographical conditions and their bearing 
on purely strategical requirements. In most cases, certainly, 
fairly full information as to geographical conditions would be 
available in war time, but should the strategist already have a 
good ‘general knowledge off such conditions as they exist, 
though requiring, no doubt, to be supplemented in detail, he 
would be more free to deal with his problems than if he had to 
acquire most of his local. geographical knowledge under war 
conditions. Strategic movements may have to be _ under- 
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taken on a comparatively junior officer's own _ initiative 
without much time for preparation; for example, to fit 
in altered circumstances with the main plan of campaign. 
A special study of every probable theatre of war is made by the 
intelligence branch of the gemeral staff in peace time, and 
provides data for the plan of campaign of any operations that 
may be necessary, and material for intelligence pamphlets and 
maps to be issued to the troops. This, however, does not obviate 
the desirability of as much previous geographical knowledge of 
the theatre of war as possible for each officer, especially when 
it is considered that few officers have much time or opportunity 
for serious study on the eve of an expedition, and on the way 
to the front. 

There is one general branch of political and economic geo- 
graphy that would well repay some work before the region for 
special study is selected; it may be termed the geography of 
world strategy. While all important to the naval officer, it is 
also necessary, though perhaps in a less degree, to the soldier, 
and indeed some elementary acquaintance with it should be 
possessed by every educated Englishman. The geographical 
facts to be assimilated for this branch of the subject would 
include such items as the position of great trade centres and 
routes, their capabilities for attack and defence, the positions of 
military ports, dockyards and arsenals, and of the landing places 
of the chief submarine cables, the normal distribution of the 
fleets and squadrons of naval Powers, the positions of fortresses 
and cantonments; all these might be studied in detail as regards 
the British Empire, and more generally for other Powers. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


The geography of military history has been touched on 
above, and is simply the application of geographical knowledge 
to military problems of the past; as such it comes under what 
has been said as to strategic geography and the geography of 
world strategy. The application of geography to history 
generally is, on the other hand, a separate subject which is 
not of such direct military importance. It is, however, a subject 
of much general interest, and, viewed as an exercise in the 
application of geographical methods, it is extremely useful to 
all students of the science. Here the graduate, or at any rate 
the graduate who has read history for his degree has a great 
advantage over the military student, far more than counter- 
balancing the latter’s more general acquaintance with large 
scale maps and survey methods. For those officers, however, 
who have some special acquaintance with history and are study- 
ing geography, few more interesting exercises can be invented 
than the study of the effect of geographical factors on the physical 
and moral growth of nations, especially in connection with the 
country or countries selected for special study. 

While the character of the race holding a country is doubt- 
less the dominant factor in determining its history, this is in- 
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fluenced in no small degree by geographical environment. The 
extensive seaboards of Greece and England, the mountains of 
the Scottish Highlands and Switzerland, the Steppes of Central 
Asia have each helped to produce the leading characteristics of 
important races and nations. Such reflections have no doubt a 
chiefly academic interest to the soldier, but it is otherwise with 
the more detailed investigation of the effects of geographical data 
on the shaping of historical events. The main lines of communi- 
cation laid down by nature, the distribution of the mineral, 
agricultural, and pastoral resources, the form and nature of the 
natural boundaries, the outlets towards the main_ historical 
centres of civilisation, and towards uncivilised or weakly-held 
areas where extension is most natural, the existence of natural 
strongholds or strategic keeps, the position and nature of 
obstacles and defiles are only some among the geographical 
factors, and to trace how their influence has affected the history 
of a country involves the understanding of its geography in the 
first place, and then skill in its application. Perhaps the most 
valuable feature of this kind of exercise from a military point 
of view is the light thrown by such general investigations on 
the particular cases of military history. Historical Geography 
must be looked on as one of the less essential subheads of 
military geography ; but, as suggested above, its more prominent 
outlines in connection with the region selected for special study 
would probably repay some study. 


History oF GEOGRAPHY. 


The last subject on the list of special subjects is the history 
of geography; full as it is of military lessons, the soldier will 
probably find it a subject to read more for recreation than for 
professional study. In this respect, however, it is worthy of 
more attention than it generally receives. 

It is plain that for the purposes of military study, the classi- 
fication of the different branches of geography as considered 
in this paper is unnecessary and cumbrous; but its adoption 
has been rendered necessary in order that the science, as it is 
understood and taught by geographical authorities of the present 
day, might be examined with a view to ascertaining how its 
modern expansion affects the soldier. 

The military student might, perhaps, best study geography 
as Classified below :— 

1. Survey and Topography.—This, as already a separate 
military subject of education, is probably sufficiently familiar 
to the average officer. 

2. Physical Geography.—Morphology, Climate, Vegeta- 
tion. 

3. Political Geography.—The distribution and description 
of the Works of Man, as they affect the map and characteristics 
of any region. 
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Political geography is, perhaps, not a very good term for 
the last branch, and a better might be found. A sufficient 
knowledge, under the above heads, having been acquired, its 
application to military problems becomes merely a branch of 
strategy, or more rarely, of tactics. 

The scientific treatment of geography as a branch of 
University education, is a comparatively new departure; but 
its importance and practical value are becoming more generally 
recognised every day by educational authorities, and the writer 
has attempted to show how far the modern ideas and methods 
of treatment have any bearings on military matters. That they 
have considerable bearing will probably be admitted. The 
number of naval and military officers who are members of the 
Royal Geographical Society is, probably, quite out of propor- 
tion to the strength of the services as compared with other 
professions, so that military interest in geographical studies 
may be said to exist in a very considerable degree. The ideal 
geographical training is, it must be admitted, unattainable for 
the average soldier, it would mean much special work, on the 
top of a sound general military education, and opinions as to 
its practical value when undergone, will vary, if the disadvan- 
tages of withdrawal from military duty and of over-much special 
study are taken into account. It is, however, believed that 
officers with a natural taste for geography can attain with com- 
paratively little labour a valuable acquaintance with the science 
in its more practical aspects, and with practice, considerable 
skill in the application of the information so obtained. The 
claims of geography to a place among the officially recognised 
subjects of military education, have doubtless been fully con- 
sidered; they have led to its inclusion among the subjects for 
the competitive entrance examination for the Staff College. If 
suggestions may be made for further official recognition, the 
following may, perhaps, be worthy of consideration :— 

Officers might be encouraged to specialise in any particular 
branch of military geography generally, or in the geography 
of particular regions, by the granting of certificates after exami- 
nation. Whether it would be necessary to grant rewards in 
addition to the certificates, in somewhat the same way as rewards 
are granted to officers who have passed and qualified as inter- 
preters in foreign languages, would, of course, depend on 
how far the authorities might consider the special knowledge is 
worth paying for; but the fact that geographical works and 
atlases are generally expensive, should be borne in mind. 

Probably, some officers, more especially, perhaps, those on 
long leave from abroad, might be glad to avail themselves of 
the geographical training to be had at the Universities, provided 
they could expect that their work would receive official appre- 
ciation in some such form as a grant towards its cost, and the 
recognition of some special claim to active service, should the 
opportunity arise in the regions of which they had made a 
special study. 
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STUDIES IN APPLIED TACTICS. 
CAVALRY IN BATTLE (15TH anp 16TH AUGUST, 1870). 
By P. LEHAUTCOURT. 





Translated by permission from Le Journal des Sciences 
Militatres, 


By Major E. Makins, D.S.O., 1st Royal Dragoons. 





Continued from July JOURNAL, p. 956. 





XI. 
THE ACTION OF THE 4TH CORPS, 


AS regards our adversaries, while the remainder of the X. 
Corps, and portions of the VIII. and;IX. were marching to the 
sound of the guns, the larger part of the 4th Corps were coming 
up into line on our right. 

This Army Corps had left Woippy at 4 a.m., with Le 
Grand’s Division leading. Then Grenier’s Division followed 
along the Briey road; this Cavalry Division, with its 
two horse batteries (5th and 6th of the 17th Regiment), passed 
through St. Privat and marched very slowly to St. Marie-aux- 
Chénes,. after having detached some patrols to the Orme. 
Grenier having arrived at Saulny, followed the country road 
which leads to Amanvillers by the woods. About 9 a.m. Belle- 
court’s Infantry Brigade and a battery passed through this 
village going on to Doncourt via Vernéville and Anoux-la- 
Grande; two other batteries, followed by. Pradier’s Brigade, con- 
tinued along the Briey road vid Jerusalem and St. Marie-aux- 
Chénes. 

At the same time the reserve artillery of the Army Corps 
debouched. from the Féves’ woods; Cissey’s Division was on a 
level with Saulny. Lorencez’s Division, which had passed 
the night about. Lessy, only concentrated at the Ehalet- 
Billaudel rather late in the morning. Not until 2 p.m. did it 
start its march. to Amanvillers, Habonville and Jouaville. It 
only reached the battle-field at nightfall. 
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At 11.30 a.m., after a difficult march, Bellecourt’s Brigade 
reached Doncourt. Although it had heard very distinctly the 
gun and rifle fire, the General ordered it to pitch the tents and 
make coffee. 

General de Ladmirault had followed the same road as Le 
Grand’s. Division. He had reached St. Marie-aux-Chénes 
when he heard the guns to his left (about 9.15 a.m.). He thought 
at first that Lorencez, whom he had ordered to hurry up to 
Doncourt, was engaged with superior forces, and he sent an 
officer to find him, and ordered Le Grand’s Division to proceed 
also to Doncourt. 

This cavalry had just deployed to the south of St. Marie- 
aux-Chénes, on either side of the road to St. Ail, sending on 
fresh reconnaissances to the woods to the north-west. On receipt 
of Ladmirault’s order it began its march, the Hussar Brigade to 
Jouaville, that of the Dragoons with the artillery to Anoux-la- 
Grange and the Doseuillons wood. The two batteries were 
halted near this wood, when Ladmirault ordered them to go to 
Mars-la-Tour with an escort of the 11th Dragoons. 

Ladmirault reached Doncourt pretty soon after 11 a.m., 
knowing already the broad lines of the situation. From the 
crest to the east of Bruville whither he went next, and where the 
Cavalry Division of Clérembault, of the 3rd Corps, was 
already, he saw masses of this Army Corps between the Caulre 
farm and the Roman road. To the west some German troopers 
appeared on the rising ground north-west of the Tronville 
copses. It was the 13th Dragoons of Bredow’s Brigade. 
Ladmirault at once ordered his two batteries to open fire. A few 
shells only sufficed to shift these squadrons. 

The General then returned to the head of his column. In 
Spite of the cannonade, which was still very heavy, and in spite 
of the former order of Ladmirault, General Le Grand had 
thought he ought to halt his Division again, when it reached 
Vernéville. It was now making its coffee there. At the end of 
half-an-hour an orderly officer galloped up from Ladmirault with 
news that a battle was going on, and with orders that he was to 
lead his division rapidly to the scene of the fight. A warning 
and an order which should have been unnecessary if Le Grand 
had had any initiative. 

The three regiments remaining in the Division at once 
mounted and went to Doncourt, where they took off their super- 
fluous impedimenta. This operation was not finished when 
Ladmirault arrived. He showed quickly enough his disapproval 
of the dilatoriness of their move. Then he ordered Le Grand 
to cover his right flank, at the samé time he started off Belle- 
court’s Brigade to Bruville. While this infantry got in position 
to the south of this village, Le Grand’s Division advanced to the 
west up the slopes, which overlook the Fond de la Cuve, in order 
to cover Grenier’s right. It received at this moment an un- 
expected reinforcement, in France’s Brigade (Lancers and 
Dragoons of the Guard), who, after having escorted the 
Emperor on his departure from Gravelotte, had halted at Con- 
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flans awaiting orders. General du Barail had remained at the 
same place with the few, who stili remained out of his Division, 
when Margueritte’s Brigade had left for Verdun. At 10 a.m. he 
was warned by his scouts on the left that a loud cannonade was 
going on in the direction of Mars-la-Tour.. He did not hesitate 
long: ‘‘ My mind was soon made up: being left without orders 
and instructions, | had only one thing to do, viz., to march to 
the sound of the guns. I went right about wheel, and my. old 
friend, General de France, seeing me turn back, asked me what 
he should do.” 

** You belong to the Guards,”’ I told him; ‘‘ I can’t give you 
orders, but for my part I shall march to the sound of the guns. 
A battle is going on at this moment, and I am going to it.”’ 

** Very well, I am going with you,’”’ he replied. 

General Du Barail, having passed through Frianville, and 
left Droitaumont on the left, crossed the Yron, passed through 
the wood of La Grange, and formed up to the south with 
regiments in quarter columns (about 1 p.m.). This formation 
had hardly been taken up when false information was brought 
from the east by a dragoon officer of the Guard, which made 
him fear that he was threatened on both flanks and cut off from 
Ladmirault. Without verifying this, he retired his squadrons to 
the north of the wood, and ordered his batteries to find a position 
about Jarny to cover the retreat. After having displayed great 
spirit of initiative, he afterwards showed a want of confidence 
which was inexplicable in a man so full of dash. 

The Prussian cavalry had just been reinforced to the north 
west of the Tronville copses, but no danger threatened from them 
the cavalry of Du Barail. The 13th Dragoons, whom Ladmirault’s 
artillery had overthrown some minutes before, had come to join 
Barby’s Brigade, having been sent by Rheinbaben. With a 
Horse Battery (1st of the Guard) the cavalry tried to debouch to 
the north-west of the copse, but it was at once checked by one of 
the horse batteries of the 3rd Corps (4th of the 17th) whose 
opening shots provoked amongst its squadrons a great confusion 
first of all, and then a disorderly retreat. 

However, Ladmirault sent Grenier’s Division forward in 
order to occupy the Tronville copses and the ridge which runs 
from them to the west. Pradier’s Brigade had just formed to 
the west of Bruville, when General de Montaigu, who com- 
manded one of the Brigades of Le Grand’s Division, was in- 
formed that three hostile cavalry regiments. threatened to turn 
his position. There were really only five squadrons (ist 
Dragoons of the Guard and 4th squadron of the 2nd agg 
of the Guard), who came into-view. at that time at Mars-la-Tour,. 

The 1st battalion of the 64th was immediately sent to the 
west. in support of the cavalry—a fact which.speaks volumes on 
the. lack of confidence in the independent power of this arm. 
The 2nd and 3rd battalions .prolonged the line to the right of 
Bellecourt’s Brigade, and to. the: south-east of the Griziére 
Farm ; the 98th: was ‘in the second line, with its 1st Battalion in 
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the farm, which the Divisional Engineers had put in a state of 
defence. 

A little later the 2nd and 3rd battalions of the 64th crossed 
the ravine to the south of the farm, and deployed on the opposite 
ridge, its right on the little wood of La Velteréne. At the same 
time the batteries of Le Grand’s Division opened fire from the 
farm on the Prussian squadrons, who were then in the direction 
of Ville-sur-Yron, 1,500 to 2,000 metres away. They quickly 
disappeared (about 2.30 p.m.). 

While this was going on General du Barail. yielded to a 
fresh and better inspiration, in bringing to the Griziére Farm 
the 2nd Chasseurs d’Afrique, followed a good way in rear by 
France’s Brigade and some horse batteries: ‘‘ My instinct 
told me that in opening fire on the extended firing line of the 
German army, I might produce a very considerable moral effect 
on condition that I had at the same time under my command 
troops ready to support it.”’ 

** At this moment I saw the heads of the columns of the 4th 
Corps. I sent one of my orderly officers to the General to place 
myself at his disposal with the one regiment which remained 
with me, General France having resumed his liberty of action 
as soon as we had rejoined the 4th Corps. 

** General Ladmirault had sent word to me to cover his right 
while he attacked Mars-la-Tour.”’ 

Du Barail advanced to Mars-la-Tour by the left side of the 
ravine. A little afterwards Le Grand’s Division also crossed 
the Fond de la Cuve to support him, at the same time detaching 
a troop of the 7th Hussars to reconnoitre to the west. The 5th 
and 6th Batteries of the 17th did not follow the cavalry, but by 
order of General Lafaille, the Commandant of the Artillery of 
‘the 4th Corps, they rejoined the other Reserve Batteries. There 
is no necessity to insist on the inopportuneness of this order. 
Le Grand’s Division, left out alone to the extreme right of the 
army, should not have been deprived of one of its means of 
offence. In a little while there was occasion to regret it. 

However, General du Barail sent one squadron of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique to Mars-la-Tour. There was only one post 
of Dragoons of the Guard in observation to the north-west. Two 
troops formed in line at a distance of 700 metres, without 
moving, and mounted, opened on them well directed volleys, 
which dispersed them immediately. Another troop pursued in 
open order, and made some prisoners. The Dragoons and 
Brandenburg’s Battery retired into the ravine to the south- 
west of Mars-la-Tour (about 3 p.m.). 

The troop of the 7th Hussars (1st squadron) had been 
sent to the west to reconnoitre “‘the ground lying beyond the 
crest, which dominated the ravine, running along the road from 
Mars-la-Tour to Jarny.”” ’ While carrying out this insufficiently 
defined order, the troop sent word that the enemy’s infantry 
occupied the crest in force—a statement absolutely false, and 
which nothing, not even the approach of the 38th Infantry 
Brigade, coming via Suzemont, can ‘explain. However, not a 
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fraction of this troop operated to the north of the Mars-la-Tour 
road. 

Barby’s Brigade, which had. been on the ridge to. the 
south of the ravine of Bois-Dessus since about 2.45 p.m., was 
overwhelmed by independent fire, and then by volleys from.a 
distance of 600 to 800 paces; a mitrailleuse battery took ,it also 
as a target. It retired in the direction of. Tronville, while 
Grenier’s Division and the neighbouring troops of the 3rd Corps 
delivered a half-hearted attack against the German left. The 
Germans.easily gave way, being so inferior in numbers. 

Ladmirault hesitated before deciding to take the offensive 
on the Mars-la-Tour road, in spite of the absence of large forces 
in front of him and the advantages of his position. . Being master 
of the Tronville copses he in consequence obliged the Prussian 
left to evacuate Vionville, which was its principal point d’appui. 
That should have insured him the victory. Besides, the 
presence round St. Marcel of a large part of the 3rd Corps 
guarantors the retreat of the 4th Corps in case of repulse. But 

admirault had as yet only at his disposal Grenier’s Division, 
the Reserve Artillery, and General Le Grand’s cavalry. .He 
waited impatiently for the arrival of Cissey’s Division, and -had 
already sent two officers in succession to hurry it up. Besides, 
he was not without anxiety with regard to the result of his 
offensive, cautious as it was. He considered the existence of 
the deep ravine behind Grenier’s Division a great disadvantage, 
and would have preferred to have had this moat in front of it. 
A more correct idea of the requirements of modern war would 
have made him see in this feature of the ground cover absolutely 
constructed for his reserves. It would have been easy to have 
given them shelter from view and from fire. 

As it was, his first intention was to turn, and then take the 
Tronville position. But after having carefuliy examined it he 
realised that this operation required more considerable forces 
than he had under his command. 

In addition, he saw some strong hostile columns appear 
between Vionville and Mars-la-Tour. Some batteries which 
accompanied them opened. fire along the main road (at 3.45 
p.m,). To the west of Mars-la-Tour, towards Suzemont and 
Puxieux, some clouds of dust announced the approaching arrival 
on the scene of important reinforcements, It was in fact the 19th 
Division of General Schwartzkoppen, which reached the field. of 
battle without its approach having been reported, by our cavalry, 
although it was so numerous on the right. It is true that neither 
did the German squadrons know of the approaching arrival of 
Cissey’s Division... 

Under these conditions Ladmirault thought he ought to 
order the retreat of Bellecourt’s Brigade, thus letting. slip the 
victory which was within his grasp. While these battalions 
moved back to the north of the ravine of Bois-Dessus he moved 
his batteries to the west, in order to act against the attack that 
he foresaw between the Tronville copses and Mars-laTour, and 
which was in reality going to be made. 
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The cavalry of Generals Le Grand and Du Barail retreated 
after the infantry. The 2nd Chasseurs d’Afrique and France’s 
Brigade went back on to the slopes to the west of the Griziére 
Farm; the three regiments of Le Grand’s Division, in accord- 
ance with the order of Ladmirault, took up their position behind 
the centre of Grenier’s Division at the Poirier du Bois-Dessus. 

The 11th Dragoons appeared to have halted behind the 5th 
and 6th Batteries of the 17th in support. , 

This disposition was from all points of view a very bad 
one. Two batteries had no need of a special support of four 
squadrons, especially when they were part of a line of artillery 
already surrounded and supported by infantry. The place for 
a support is not behind artillery, but advanced or on the flanks 
for self-evident reasons. Besides, the idea of weakening by a 
quarter Le Grand’s Division, which had been given an inde- 
pendent mission to our right, was in itself very regrettable. 

While the 4th Corps was thus showing the semblance of 
an offensive, and was preparing by a movement to the rear to 
receive the enemy’s attack, several groups of the X. Corps 
marched to the sound of the guns from very divergent directions. 
The Brigade of the Dragoons of the Guard, which was pro- 
visionally attached to this Army Corps, had left Thiaucourt at 
5 a.m. by orders of Voigts-Rhetz. Since 8.30 a.1a. it had been 
at St. Hilaire, having learnt nothing about us. At 9.15 a.m. 
General Count Brandenburg sent a report in the following 
terms: ‘‘ The Brigade is at St. Hilaire, the advance guard is at 
Marchéville and Labeuville. Some patrols are on the way 
towards Buzy and Wracq. Up till now nothing has been 
learned of the enemy. No report has been received from the 
left flank patrol, or from the patrol on the right, which was sent 
to communicate with Rheinbaben’s Division.’’ At 10 a.m. 
Brandenburg heard to the east gun-fire of increasing intensity, 
and decided to march to the sound of the guns. A little before 
11 a.m. his Brigade reached the Mars-la-Tour road, but it was 
already somewhat reduced in numbers; one squadron (5th of 
the 2nd Dragoons of the Guard) had remained on outpost duty 
at Marchéville, that is to say, facing Verdun. It may be asked 
why, since the Brigade had left it in rear? Another squadron 
the 4th) and the staff of the regiment had been kept at St. 

ilaire by Schwartzkoppen when the Brigade started back. 
These only rejoined the Brigade at 1.30 p.m., having been sent 
back by the General. We have related how the four squadrons 
and the battery, which remained with Count Brandenburg, had 
appeared at 1 o’clock near Mars-la-Tour, and what series of 
movements they had carried out at 3 p.m. in order to retire to 
the south-west of the village. ’ 

Meanwhile the 20th Division and then the 38th Brigade had 
reached the field of battle, and rendered the situation appreci- 
ably better on the left of the III. Corps. The voluntary retreat of 
Grenier’s Division had modified the ideas of General Voigts- 
Rhetz. Instead of thinking only of defending the Tronville 
position, he set himself to cover the left flank of the III. Corps 
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by occupying the north edge of the woods to the north. The line 
of artillery on the German left, whose maintenance at Vionville 
had a decisive effect on the issue of the battle, was able in this 
way to be more effectively covered. 

The General was thus led to order the remaining battalions 
of the 20th Division on their arrival into the Tronville copses. 
Schwartzkoppen received the order to attack our extreme right 
which, from the direction of Tronville, appeared to occupy the 
ridge immediately to the west of the copses. The staff of the X. 
Corps did not suspect the existence of the deep ravine of Bois- 
Dessus, which ran along the south front of Grenier while 
separating him from this ridge. 

Finally, General von Rheinbaben was asked to advance by 
Mars-la-Tour in the direction of Jarny to envelop the enemy’s 
right. This duty seemed almost certain to provoke an encounter 
between the 5th Division and the cavalry of Generals Le Grand 
and Du Barail. At first sight it appeared to suit the general 
situation of the Germans. With the latter making an A im al 
movement against our, right, what could be more natural for 
them than to prolong it by means of Rheinbaben’s Division, 
which would thus menace the line of retreat of the troops attacked 
by the 2oth Division and the 38th Brigade ? 

The utility of this move does not appear so clear when 
closely looked into. It may be said to have been quite premature. 
If it had been a question of threatening the rear of troops already 
beaten in such a way as to hasten their retreat and to turn it 
into a rout, the sending of a Cavalry Division to the west of our 
positions would have been justified. But it was nothing of the 
sort. Success could not have been counted on beforehand, all 
the more so as the Germans were not ignorant of our numerical 
superiority, or the difficulty that the III. Corps had had to de- 
fend themselves against us. Before completing a hypothetical 
victory with cavalry, it is necessary to gain this victory, and 
nothing was as yet more uncertain. Under these conditions it 
would appear wiser to have kept the cavalry in hand close by on 
the extreme German left, ready to take part as circumstances 
demanded, either to confirm any success, or to cover the retreat 
in case of failure. In short, the cavalry could only have fitly 
played its part, if it had fought in proper combination with the 
left of the X. Corps, and co-operated with it. Instead of this 
co-operation, a fruitless bartering of sword-cuts and shells was 
the lot of the cavalry. 

Meanwhile, the 3rd Brigade had re-assembled to the east of 
Suzemont (about 3 p.m.). fe was going to march on Tronville 
according to the first instructions of Voigts-Rhetz, when a 
fresh order from the latter reached Schwartzkoppen. This order 
literally translated was as follows :— 


‘From the Commander of the X. Corps. 
‘* Report received 3.30 p.m. General Kraatz is near 


the field of battle; the Cavalry Division is concentrated on 
the left wing. Make your attack against the enemy’s 
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right wing, which is pressing us strongly in order to 
disengage our troops. I will support you with the whole 
cavalry. 


‘‘Lehmann must be brought up! 


** Tronville hill, 3.23 p.m. 
** VoIGTS-RHETZ,”” 


Schwartzkoppen immediately sent the Staff Officer of his 
Division, Major von Scherff, to Mars-la-Tour to warn Count 
Brandenburg that the 38th Brigade was going to march to that 
village and to invite him to cover and then support his attack. 

Scherff met Brandenburg one kilometre to the south-west of 
Mars-la-Tour. Immediately one squadron (4th of the 2nd 
Dragoons of the Guard), and its horse battery moved forward 
along the Jarny road. The 1st Dragoons of the Guard followed 
in echelon from the left in the direction of Ville-sur-Yron. But 
this movement had hardly commenced when an order of Voigts- 
Rhetz arrived very inopportunely; he recalled the Brigade to 
the east of Mars-la-Tour, in order to support a part of his Corps 
Artillery. It could have been more effectively protected by an 
offensive on the part of Wedell, or at least of a part of the 5th 
Cavalry Division, which was much nearer at hand. 

The 1st Dragoons of the Guard then went about, and passed 
round Mars-la-Tour by the south, and after crossing Barby’s 
Brigade, which was going the opposite way, formed to the south- 
east. 

The Squadron and the Battery, sent out along the Jarny 
road, went on alone in this direction. We shall see later the 
consequences of this incident. 

The disengaged portion of Rheinbaben’s Division, was 
concentrated between Tronville and Puxieux, but at 4.30 p.m. 
they moved to Mars-la-Tour, in accordance with the order of 
General von Voigts-Rhetz, who had bid them envelop the right 
of the enemy. The order had been given more than an hour 
before, but its transmission and its execution had been sub- 
jected to inexplicable delays. 

While Rheinbaben’s squadrons went along the road in 
succession to the north-west, the 38th Brigade made a brisk 
attack against Bellecourt’s Brigade. It had already suifered a 
good deal, when Cissey’s Division arrived on the scenes abso- 
lutely intact. The latter gave the coup de grace to the Prussian 
battalions who’ disengaged themselves immediately, having 
sustained crushing losses. Fritz Hoenig has written that, ‘‘ If 
only one squadron had charged them, their rout would have 
been irretrievable.’’ Unfortunately, the three Cavalry 
Divisions but lately near Grenier’s Division, were no longer 
there. They had been drawn away in succession to the west of 
the Fond de la Cuve by the appearance of Prussian cavalry, and 
afterwards engaged in a useless tournament, concerning which 
we shall speak later on. They would have had something better 
to do, to the south of the ravine at Bois-Dessus. 
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While the 38th Brigade was being overwhelmed, Voigts- 
Rhetz, Schwartskoppen and the staff of the 19th Division had 
remained on the road between Vionville and Mars-la-Tour. A 
little before 5.30 p.m., between the north-west salient of the 
copses and the Peuplier, appeared first of all some single men 
and then whole groups, in retreat. For a moment it’ seemed 
that they might be wounded men, until it became evident at last 
that at all events the right of the Brigade had been repulsed. 
‘“‘Now the cavalry must attack, cost what it may,’’ cried Voigts- 
Rhetz, and he sent two officers, one to Count Brandenburg and 
the other to Rheinbaben, with the desired orders. He ordered 
Schwartzkoppen at the same time to assemble the 38th Brigade 
at Tronville, and to go there himself. 

Voigts-Rhetz had sent. werd to the 1st Dragoons of the 
Guard to charge home. Colonel von Auerswald, fully undér- 
standing that his attack had slight chances of success, and that 
the Regiment had to sacrifice itself for the safety of.the infantry, 
started off.. But he did not go before he had drawn lots to 
decide which squadron should guard the two Standards of the 
Brigade—a most curious proceeding. 











Mars-la-Tour 





It was the 4th Squadron, Captain the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern,’ to which fell this inglorious duty. The three others 
formed in column of troops, crossed the road and the meadows 
to the east of Mars-la-Tour, in a northerly direction. Some 
hedges and wire fences checked their’ pace, and forced them to 
form columns of three. The 5th Squadron was leading, followed 
by the 3rd and then the 1st. When they had passed beyond the 
meadows Auerswald reformed them in column of troops, and 
led them so that a wheel to the right would put the Regiment in 
line on the right flank of our infantry—a disposition the advan- 
tages of which there is no need to emphasise. 
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The two leading squadrons, with the 5th on the left, went 
off at an extended gallop to surmount the rise in the ground, 
which abuts on the Peuplier. The 1st Squadron, followed in 
echelon on the right rear along the road from Mars-la-Tour to 
St. Marcel, after having lost its distance in the preliminary 
movements. 


Some stray bullets had already fallen amongst the 3rd and 
5th Squadrons before our infantry had noticed their approach, 
as they were partly covered by the configuration of the ground. 
But the Dragoons, appearing at a short distance out of the dust 
and smoke, created great confusion. The most advanced skir- 
mishers threw themselves on the ground, or flew back on the 
formed bodies in rear. Others rallied together and attempted 
to fire volleys. The groups in rear fired on those in front (a 
little after 5.45 p.m.). 

The 3rd Company of the 5th Battalion of Chasseurs and 
the part of the 13th Regiment of the line, which secured our 
right, sustained the first shock. Our troops, surprised by this 
sudden attack, were broken through; some men were knocked 
down by the horses. Nevertheless, the losses of the Dragoons 
were now considerable; Colonel von Auerswald had been 
mortally wounded before reaching our line; the two squadron 
leaders and Major von Kleist fell in the middle of our infantry. 

However, the dash of the Prussian troopers was not yet 
broken ; wheeling to the left, they charged a portion of the 57th, 
who were about to rally on the forward slopes of the ravine. 
After that they went about in order to try and get back to 
Mars-la-Tour. 

The 1st Squadron charged the 1st Regiment of the line, 
‘which was mixed up with some parts of the 2oth Battalion of 
Chasseurs. These troopers were at first taken for Frenchmen, 
and were allowed to approach to within 50 metres distance. The 
Colonel then gave the order to fire, which mowed them down. 
Almost the whole squadron was laid low, and some troopers, 
who had been able to penetrate into our ranks, were killed. The 
Prussian captain fell dead on the French bayonets. The 
Dragoons, inclining to the left, hurled themselves at the 73rd, 
which, rallying round its Eagle, inflicted on them very heavy 
losses. The remains of the 1st Squadron, in fleeing back to 
Mars-la-Tour, and following the two other squadrons, passed 
under the fire of a portion of the troops, which remained to the 
north of the ravine. These unfortunate troopers, blown and 
desperate, at last attracted the sympathy of our soldiers, who 
did not wish to shoot them down any longer, and made them 
the sign to halt. Our men did not shoot any longer on those 
who obeyed the order, but only on those who did not pull up. At 
last, in very reduced strength and in complete disorder, they 
rallied to the south-west of Mars-la-Tour, where the Prince of 
Hohenzollern awaited them with his squadron. They had lost 
16 officers, 122 men, and 246 horses, out of a total strength of 
20 officers, 406 men, and 426 horses. 
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The 1st Dragoons of the Guard, in crossing the fields to the 
north-east of Mars-la-Tour, had passed by the 4th and 5th 
Squadrons of the 4th Cuirassiers, who were acting as escort to 
the Artillery of the X. Corps... The Cuirassiers did not wish to 
allow the Dragoons to have the monopoly of self-sacrifice, and 
so without orders, and seized with a noble spirit of emulation, 
followed them, forming line to their left rear. They thus:crossed 
the crest which sheltered the left flank of the Dragoons on the 
same side as the ravine; they immediately received in front and 
on their flank such a fire, that their Commander thought it use- 
less to go any further. They wheeled about, and returned to the 
main road, after having lost, in an unskilfu) manner and with- 
out gaining any advantage, 3 officers, 30 men, and 30 horses. If, 
as the Einzelschriften justly remarked, they had simply followed 
in echelon the charge of the Dragoons, the result would have 
been different. 

It can be seen from the above totals that the losses of the 1st 
Dragoons of the Guard had been very heavy. But their sacrifice 
had not been useless, far from it. The-charge created a tem- 
porary pause, which ended in the complete cessation of the offen- 
sive of Cissey’s Division, It saved the remains of the 38th 
Brigade, and permitted the retreat ofa Battery of the X. Corps, 
which was in a dangerous position to'the north of the road. But 
most important of all, it clearly showed that we were not yet 
masters of the battle-field, and for this reason its moral effect was 
undeniable. 

Colonel Auerswald must be said to have known how to 
use the ground with great skill in his preparatory approach. He 
had succeeded in charging our flank when the attack against the 
38th Brigade and the crossing of the ravine had thrown us into 
disorder. Thus the charge was made at the right moment, and 
its execution was skilful and made with a requisite energy. If, 
instead of these three squadrons, Voigts-Rhetz had launched 
Bs soe us one of the two Cavalry Divisions present on the field 
of battle, the results would have been still more marked. 

Care must be taken, however, not to exaggerate the con- 
sequences of the sacrifice of Auerswald and his brave com- 
panions. It was not their brave attack which checked the offen- 
sive of the 4th Corps, as is sometimes claimed. Even without 
Lorencez’s Division, Ladmirault had sufficient forces to occupy 
Mars-la-Tour, and to retake the Tronville copses and Vionville. 
But he was at that time hypnotised by the great ‘‘ tournay”’ 
which was about to be displayed to the east of Ville-sur-Yron. 
He believed in the presence of large reserves behind the German 
left, and never thought for a moment of a vigorous offensive. It 
is neither to the charge of the Dragoons of Auerswald, nor to the 
attack so energetically made by the 38th Brigade, that the fatal 
inaction of the 4th Corps up till nightfall can be attributed. 
Some irrefutable documents prove that if Ladmirault had had 
for one moment the intention of attacking Mars-la-Tour and 
Vionville, he soon gave it up, even before the Prussian counter- 
attack. In fact, he considered this offensive demanded a con- 
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siderably larger force of infantry than he had, in the absence 
of Lorencez’s Division. It was growing late, and the General 
thought that a strong offensive would not give him any advan- 
tage in the absence of his reserve. Henceforth he restrained his 
offensive and utilised the numerous squadrons which he had at 
his command to try and overthrow the Prussian cavalry. He 
thought, not without reason, that the latter, supported ‘by 
infantry and artillery, aimed at turning his position by Mars-la- 
Tour. This infantry as well as the artillery only existed in his 
imagination. 

Thus Ladmirault allowed himself to be mesmerised by the 
appearance on his right of Rheinbaben’s squadrons. He went 
to the Griziére Farm, and took no part in the counter-attack, so 
briskly conducted by Cissey in his absence. After the useless 
“tournay’”’ of Ville-sur-Yron, concerning which we are soon 
going to relate, he went back to the centre of his position, 
‘beaming with satisfaction.’’ He had just learned of the success 
of his rst Division, but at no time had he any idea of profiting by 
it in order to push forward. The fact that we were holding on to 
our position was sufficient for him. Although he had at his 
disposition several fresh battalions, and although the majority 
of those engaged up till then, including the artillery, had suffered 
little loss, he tied himself down to his relative success. Instead 
of the order to push on, which our troops awaited, they received 
the order to re-cross the ravine, abandoning thus the little 

round that they had conquered at the price of so much blood. 
ere can be seen to what nonsense our theories on the advantage 
of the defensive can lead. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SIEGE OF CANDIA. 
1645-1668. 


By Lieut.-General F. H. TYRRELL. 





THE siege of Candia was the principal episode in the war 
commonly called ‘‘ the war of Candia,’ which was waged by 
the Turks with the Venetians for the possession of the Island of 
Crete, and which lasted for a quarter of a century. 

The length of thé investment, the vigour of the attack, and 
the obstinacy of the defence have made this siege memorable 
in military history ; it took place at a period of transition when 
the old system of fortification and the old school of military 
engineering were being modified by new experience and inspired 
by new ideas, and the lessons learned in the bastions and demi- 
lunes of Candia were shortly to be put into practice by Vauban 
and Cohorn. 

The Island of Crete had once formed part of the Empire of 
the Saracens; it had been conquered in the eighth century by 
an Arab armament from Spain, and the conquerors founded 
there a piratical State, which, for three hundred years preyed 
on Christian commerce in the Levant, and tenia the exploits 
of the Algerines in later times. 

In the tenth century the Roman Emperor of the East, 
Nicephorus Phocas, recovered the island for the Cross and 
extirpated its Musalman inhabitants with the most ferocious 
cruelty. 

In the decay of the Byzantine Empire, Crete fell into the 
hands of the Venetians, and became a province of the great 
Colonial Empire. which they had acquired in the Archipelago 
and on the shores of the Levant. But when the Ottoman 
Sultans had conquered Greece, and captured Constantinople in 
their victorious westward march, they drove the Venetians before 
them, wresting from them all their possessions in the islands 
and on the mainland in successive wars, until of all her vast 
Colonial Empire the Republic retained in the seventeenth century 
only Crete, the little island of Tino in the Archipelago, and the 
seven Ionian islands on the west coast of Greece. 

Fearful for the safety of these last remnants of their once 
wide dominion, and anxious to preserve'the last shreds of their 
once lucrative Eastern trade, the Signoria of Venice carefully 
avoided all occasion of offence to their formidable neighbour. 
For seventy years, by means of skilful diplomacy and, lavish 
bribes, they succeeded in i threatened storm; but the 
Turks cast covetous eyes upon Crete; it was the largest island 
of the Levant, and it angered them that an outpost of the 
Christians should thus be wedged into the circle of their 
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dominions, lying as it did between Egypt and the Morea; and 
that a land which had once been a part of the Dar-ul-Islam 
should remain in the possession of unbelievers. Several Sultans 
in succession contemplated the conquest of Crete; and the Turks 
have a story that Sultan Ahmad I. asked all his sons (and he 
had many) to promise to conquer Crete, and add it to the 
Ottoman dominion, when they should come to man’s estate and 
to the throne. But each of the boys successively declined the 
task of conquering Crete on some pretext or other, till it came 
to the turn of Ibrahim, the least promising of the children, who 
said: ‘‘ Please God, I will conquer Creta from the infidels.’ 
So it came to pass that the second conquest of Crete by the 
Musalmans was commenced in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim, who 
succeeded his brother, Murad the Terrible. 


The Levant was at that time greatly infested by the cruisers 
of the Knights of St. John: ‘‘ the cursed Crossed pirates of 
Malta,’’ as the Turks called them. It was to abate this nuisance 
that Sultan Murad had determined to again attempt the conquest 
of Malta, which had already forced more than one Turkish 
armament to retire from before its walls; but the preparations 
for the enterprise languished under Sultan Ibrahim, who was 
a weak and vicious voluptuary. 


It happened that his Kizlar Agha (Master of the Maids), 
a black eunuch called Sumbulli (Hyacinth), had been displaced 
by some palace intrigue, and had obtained permission to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Several of the ladies of the 
harem, who were also piously bent upon the pilgrimage, were 
placed under his care for the journey; among them was one 
who had been purchased when a girl for the Seraglio of the 
Sultan, and had after her admission proved to be enceinte; she 
was delivered of a son in the harem, and the child accompanied 
her on the pilgrimage. Master Hyacinth conveyed with him 
many costly effects, and forty splendid horses, for whose accom- 
modation the gun-deck of the ship on which he embarked was 
given up; and his suite consisted of nearly a thousand persons, 
who were carried in a huge carrack with him, and in several 
smaller craft accompanying it. The convoy set sail for 
Alexandria; but off the eastern end of the isle of Crete it was 
attacked by six Maltese galleys. The Turks fought desperately, 
but their ship was so loaded that their guns were useless, and 
the horses broke loose during the fight and increased the con- 
fusion. The Turkish chronicler, Auliya Effendi, says that the 
Osmanli captain of the ship abused the Kizlar Agha, saying to 
him: ‘‘Cursed Arab! did I not tell thee to put arms and 
ammunition into the ship, instead of horses?”’ and so saying he 
struck off the unfortunate eunuch’s head with a blow of his 
scimitar, and was himself immediately cut down by his retainers. 
After forty-eight hours’ fighting the whole flotilla was taken by 
the Maltese, who carried their prizes into the harbour of Canea, 
in Crete; some accounts say into the port of Kalismena, on the 
south side of the island; but the Turkish chroniclers say, and 
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the Turks believed, that it was Canea. Here they divided their 
spoil, sold the horses, and, according to the Turkish chronicler, 
violated the women. 

Sultan Ibrahim was furious at the affront put upon him by 
the violation of the sanctity of his harem, and he immediately 

ave orders to complete the fitting out of the expedition against 
Malta. He was greatly incensed against the Venetians also for 
having harboured the Maltese squadron; but the Bailo, or 
ambassador, of Venice at the Porte, made humble apologies, 
and even, it is said, offered aid to equip the Turk’s armament 
against Malta. The Sultan had really no sufficient cause of 
complaint, for the Barbary corsairs were in the habit of taking 
Venetian prizes into Turkish ports; at any rate, he dissembled 
his anger, and pretended to be satisfied. He had, however, 
made up his mind to divert the expedition from Malta to Crete. 
He thought the latter would be a much easier as well as a more 
profitable conquest: and he was influenced by a favourite who 
had an old grudge against the Venetians. 

This was a renegade Croat, named Joseph Maskovitch, who 
had been captured young by the Turks, and converted to Islam 
by his master, a Bosniack Beg. This latter had a great hatred 
for his Venetian neighbours, which he instilled into his protégé, 
who was now called Yusuf. An imperial chamberlain, who 
was visiting Bosnia, was struck with young Yusuf’s appearance 
and address, and begged him for the Seraglio; here he became 
one of the Sultan’s Bostanjis (Gardeners) or Palace Guards; 
then he entered the corps of Baltajis (Halberdiers), and rose from 
one situation to another till he became Capitan Pasha or Lord 
High Admiral of the Turkish Navy: an example of a not 
uncommon career for a Christian captive boy in the Ottoman 
Empire in those days. Yusuf was a favourite with Sultan 
Ibrahim, and urged him to take revenge on the Venetians for 
their offence in receiving the galleys of the Knights of Malta 
with their prizes. He was appointed to the chief command of 
the combined naval and military expedition, the preparations for 
which were pushed on in the arsenals of the capital with the 
utmost vigour. 

The Turks at that time were still one of the great military 
Powers, and they occupied in European politics much the same 
position: as the Russian Empire does to-day. Their swollen 
forces lay on the horizon of Christendom, like a threatening 
thunder-cloud ready to burst and deluge the south and east of 
Europe. All the Christian States paid court to the Porte, and 
submitted to be bullied and insulted in the persons of their 
ambassadors. The Turk would not condescend to keep an agent 
at any European Court, regarding an embassy as a confession 
of inferiority. The European ambassadors, before they were 
admitted to an audience of the Sultan, were clothed in Turkish 
robes, and had their arms held by Guards during the interview. 
Their Dragomans (Terguman, i.e., Interpreter) were imprisoned 
and flogged by the orders of the Turkish Ministers for any 
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shortcomings in diplomatic relations. The French court culti- 
vated relations with the Turks the most assiduously, as possible 
allies against Germany. The Turks on their part considered all 
the Christian Powers as their natural enemies, and for long 
they never made a peace with any one of them, but always a 
truce only for a certain number of years, at the end of which 
the perpetual war might be renewed. The Peace of Sitvatorok 
with the Emperor of Germany in A.D. 1606, was the first instance 
of a permanent peace being concluded with a Christian Power. 
After this they had also admitted Venice to the benefit of a 
lasting peace. 

The military power of the Osmanlis was still formidable in 
the seventeenth century, although it was already on the wane. 
They had a standing army of a hundred thousand men on foot, 
while such a force was still in its infancy in France, Austria, 
Sweden, and the other European States. Ata pinch they could 
put more than two hundred thousand men into the field, while 
the French or Germans could with difficulty muster a quarter of 
that number. Untrained and badly disciplined as their soldiers 
were, they still were formidable from their courage and their 
skill in using their weapons. The chief defect of the Turkish 
armies was the lack of military science: their officers knew 
nothing of either strategy or tactics; and though they were 
excellent at sapping and mining, they were ignorant of the art 
of the engineer. All the advantages which their numbers and 
their crude organisation gave them over their enemies were 
neutralised by the gross incompetence of their commanders. 


The bulk of the Turkish military forces, consisting of feudal 
militia and territorial troops, were under obligation to serve only 
through a summer campaign, and were dismissed to their homes 
on the army going into winter quarters. Orders were given 
early in the spring of 1645 to mobilise forces for the approaching 
expedition. The Sanjak Beys of the European provinces were 
directed to rendezvous with their contingents at Salonica: those 
of Bosnia and Albania were to march to Modon, in the Morea, 
to embark there. Seven Sanjdks (standards) of cavalry of 
Anatolia were to rendezvous at the bay of Chashma, opposite 
to the isle of Scio. At Constantinople 14,000 Sipdhis (paid 
cavalry), and 7,000 Janissaries (infantry), with some regiments 
of Topjis (artillery), and Jebejis (ordnance train men), with a 
siege train of 50 battering cannon, forty and forty-eight 
pounders, and an immense quantity of warlike stores and 
material of all kinds were embarked on board the fleet. One 
division of men-of-war and transports was sent to Salonica, and 
another to Scio to take up the troops assembled there; and the 
general rendezvous of the whole fleet was fixed at Karystos, at 
the southern end of the island of Euboea. The Sultan had 
requisitioned the Barbary regencies for assistance in the Holy 
War, and eight of their war galleys had already arrived in the 
Bosphorus; the rest of their contingent was to join en) route. 
Ten large ships of war were furnished by Alexandria, and ten 
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vessels of the English and Dutch in Turkish ports were chartered 
as transports, in addition to twelve huge Turkish Maonas or 
troop-ships. The Imperial Ottoman navy furnished sixty-three 
war-galleys, and the armada was completed by three hundred 
small craft (Kaiks and Kara-mursal). On the 3oth of April, 
1645 (the year of the battle of Naseby), the signal was given to 
weigh anchor, and the fleet stood down the Bosphorus with a 
fair wind. The Sultan held a grand Darbar on shore in the 
morning, where the superior officers were admitted to the honour 
of kissing hands, and were invested with fur pelisses and rich 
robes of honour. 

After the ceremony, when the captains and commanders 
had gone on board their ships, the Sultan and the Grand Vazir 
retained Yusuf Pasha with them, and they watched from the 
walls of the Palace the fleet dropping down past the Seraglio, 
every ship saluting with all its guns as they passed Seraglio 
Point in long procession, ‘‘ like a flock of cranes,’’ says Auliya 
Effendi, ‘‘ so that the whole sea seemed in ablaze.’’ The Sultan 
said to Yusuf Pasha: ‘‘ Where are you going, Yusuf?’ He 
replied: ‘‘ Please God, to Malta.” The Sultan told him that 
he was not destined for Malta, but for Crete; and that he was to 
keep the change of destination a profound secret, that the 
Venetians might be taken by surprise. Canea was to be the 
first object of the expedition. It was supposed to be the spot 
where the Arabs had first planted the Crescent on Cretan soil a 
thousand years before: the captured Turkish horses of the ill- 
fated Agha Hyacinth had been landed there, and the soil where 
a Turkish hoof had trod was fated to become the land of true 
believers; finally, it was Canea that had harboured the galleys 
of Malta, and it should be the first Cretan town to pay the forfeit 
of its crime. Yusuf Pasha was overjoyed to hear the secret of 
his destination, and promised to send the Sultan speedily the 
first fruits of victory. He then repaired to his flag-ship, and 
the fleet was soon anchored at Gallipoli, where a number of the 
troops were taken on board. 

Sultan Ibrahim had meanwhile sought the sanction of 
religion for the treacherous act which he contemplated. As soon 
as he had resolved on the conquest of Crete, his Grand Vazir 
being the only person privy to his intention, he addressed the 
following question to the Mufti or Shaikh ul Islam, the chief 
expounder of the Divine Law :— ' 

“‘Query. If the infidels are possessed of a land which was 
formerly in the possession of Moslems; if they have defiled its 
Mosques, Colleges, and Oratories with their superstitions; if 
they plunder Musalman merchants and pilgrims; can the 
Emperor of Islam, moved by his zeal for the house of God, wrest 
these countries from the hands of the infidels, and add them to 
the Musalman territory ?”’ 

The following Fetwa or decision was delivered upon his 
question by the Shaikh ul Islam:—‘‘ Answer. God knows 
everything best. Peace with the infidels is only legal, if advan- 
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tageous to all Moslems; but if not, it is not legal at all. As soon 
as it is useful, it is also allowed to break the peace, be it con- 
cluded for a fixed time or for ever. This is justified by the 
example of the Prophet, who having concluded peace with the 
infidels, which was broken by Ali in the sixth year of the Hegira, 
took the field agent them in the eighth year and conquered 
Mecca. The Emperor has but imitated the Sunna of the 
Prophet. God bless his victories. This was written by the poor 
and despised Abu Sa’id.’’ 

““The Emperor,’’ says his faithful chronicler, Auliya 
Effendi, ‘‘ took this Fetwa, and stuck to it like a cable of safety.”’ 

The fleet encountered rough weather in the Levant; but at 
length Yusuf Pasha found all its divisions united at Karystos, 
where fresh water and provisions were taken in, and the horses 
landed to graze. 

The united fleet again set sail, consisting, says the Turkish 
chronicler, of ‘“‘ two hundred galleys, tartanas, galliots, twelve 
large Maona (troop-ships), one hundred Firkata (frigates), cara- 
vella, galleons, pinks, Butaj, Shaitia, Shaika and Karamursal— 
altogether seven hundred ships.’’ Ten swift frigates, under the 
command of Durdk Beg, a noted corsair, were sent ahead to 
reconnoitre, and to find the Barbary fleet. Early in June the 
armada passed under the island of Cerigo, belonging to Venice, 
where some of the ships touched, and were supplied with food and 
water by the unsuspecting Venetians. 

The whole fleet cast anchor in the Bay of Navarino, where 
the troops were disembarked. Here they were joined by six 
thousand Arnauts, who had marched overland; and Yusuf Pasha 
held a general review of the troops. 

There were fourteen thousand Sipahas of the six regiments 
of cavalry of the mew | army; thirty-six regiments of 
Janissaries, ten regiments of Topjis, and ten of Jebejis; fifty 
thousand of the feudal militia, mostly cavalry; and thirty 
thousand Pioneers, an undisciplined, unorganised, and almost 
unarmed rabble; altogether nearly a hundred thousand men. 
The number of horses is not stated; nor is any mention made 
of field artillery ; but fifty pieces of heavy artillery were carried 
for sieges. 

After the troops had refreshed themselves on shore, the 
whole were 're-embarked, and the order was given to sail for 
Malta. On the 2oth of June the fleet weighed anchor, and stood 
to the westward. This was the last ruse to throw the Venetians 
off their guard, and to prevent intelligence of the altered destina- 
tion of the fleet from reaching Crete. 

As soon as Yusuf Pasha saw hithself clear of the land he 
made signals to the Beys and Captains to repair on board his 
flag-ship. The course was altered, and the armada steered to 
the south-east. They passed Cerigo in the dark, but not without 
being observed, for the Venetians in the Castle fired guns and 
sent up rockets to warn the inhabitants of the Turks being at 
hand. The mask was now thrown off, and all Venetian vessels 
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met with were taken and plundered. On the morning of the 
24th of June the whole armada was off the Cretan coast, close to 
the city and harbour of Canea. 

The Venetians were, as the Turkish chronicler exultingly 
observes, ‘‘ in a hare’s sleep.’’ The Signory were as unpre- 

ed to resist a hostile attack, and as pion Cw admit the 
possibility of one, as even an English Liberal Ministry could 
well be. 

The fortifications of the Cretan towns were in bad repair, 
the magazines empty, and the garrisons inadequate. The 
Venetians had believed, what they hoped, that the Turkish fleet 
was really intended for Malta. Still, the presence of such a 
formidable force in their neighbourhood had caused them some 
anxiety. Turkish captains on the war-path were not apt to be 
discriminating between enemies and neutrals; and the presence 
of Barbary cruisers in the Levant was not reassuring to the 
dwellers on Christian coasts. The island had accordingly been 
put into the best state of defence possible with the inadequate 
means at disposal; and scouts were sent out who reported the 
first approach of the Turkish fleet. The Kapitan Pasha was 
therefore disappointed in his endeavours to take Canea by a 
surprise. 

The Turks first descended on the island of San Todero, to 
secure a safe anchorage for their ships before Canea. The 
Venetian garrison in the Castle, having no hope of being able to 
defend it, blew up their magazine, aad’ escaped to the mainland. 
The Turkish host disembarked near Canea, and occupied the 
outworks of the town, which had to be abandoned, as the garrison 
was insufficient to hold them. Yusuf Pasha immediately 
invested the place by land and sea, and his pioneers covered the 
groana around the city with a network of approaches. The 

urks did not sap up toa place by zigzag approaches, but by a 
series of small semi-circular trenches with the ends overlapping 
and communicating, so that their trenches formed a perfect 
labyrinth around and in front of their batteries. The Janissaries 
established themselves in the trenches, excavating holes for 
themselves, in which they squatted, each man having his pipe 
and his coffee-pot beside him, and remaining in his place some- 
times for days together before his post was advanced or relieved. 

The breaching batteries were soon completed and opened on 
the town, while the approaches were rapidly pushed forward. 
The Venetian forces in Candia, the chief town of the island, made 
attempts to throw succours into Canea, both by sea and land, 
but they were repulsed by the overwhelming forces of the Turks. 
The Turkish cavalry scoured the whole island, the terrified in- 
habitants taking shelter in the towns or on the mountains. On 
the 13th of July, the seventeenth day of the siege, the Barbary 
fleet of fifty vessels full of troops, the Turkish soldiery of Algiers, 
Moors, and Arabs, arrived off Canea, and the troops were disem- 
barked to join in the siege. On the 27th the Turks fired a mine 
successfully, and brought down part of the defences; but the 
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general assault that followed was repulsed. Three other assaults 
were unsuccessful; but, when a fifth general assault was on the 
point of being delivered, the Venetian Governor hung out a 
white flag. His garrison was reduced to a handful of men, his 
fortifications were in ruins, and the Greek inhabitants were 
clamorous for surrender, dreading the horrors to which they 
would be exposed in the event of a successful assault. Accord- 
ingly a capitulation was arranged on terms, both favourable and 
honourable to the besieged, who were permitted to depart with 
their arms and baggage, and all the inhabitants who chose to 
accompany them were allowed to do so with their property. 
All preferred to leave rather than trust themselves to the tender 
mercies of the Turks; and they betook themselves unmolested to 
Candia. ‘‘ During the night,’ says Auliya Effendi, ‘“‘ the 
infidels embarked Te their cursed country.” 

Yusuf Pasha made a triumphal entry into the ruined town. 
Four thousand Sip4his, and four thousand Janissaries, Jebejis, 
and Topjis were told off for its garrison (naubatji) with four 
thousand Pioneers, who were at once set to work to repair the 
fortifications. 

The crosses were torn down from the churches, which were 
turned into mosques, and Auliya Effendi, afterwards chronicler 
of the siege, who was Muezzin to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Yusuf Pasha, called the faithful to Moslem prayer. He says: 
‘‘The clarions sounded after the prayer was performed, the 
shouts of ‘ Allah!’ pierced the skies, and a triple salute was 
fired, the report of which shook not only Rome and Persia, but 
the whole of earth and heaven. From seventy to eighty 
thousand men were immediately dispersed over the seven 
hundred and seventy miles of the island, taking booty, day 
and night, in the ways of God. Gold, silver, and Sitaas vessels, 
fine boys and pretty girls, were carried in immense numbers to 
the Ottoman camp, where there was such an abundance that a 
boy or girl was sold for eighteen piastres.”’ 

The Doge and Senate, as soon as they heard of the descent 
of the Turks on Crete, declared war against the Sultan, and 
strained every nerve to provide a fleet and army. The former 
was soon ready, but still too late to effect anything for the relief 
of Canea, off which port it arrived after the capitulation. ‘‘ The 
Admiral,’’ says Auliya Effendi, ‘‘ when he saw the Crescent on 
the tops of the steeples, instead of the Cross, became blind from 
weeping.”” The Turkish fleet had gone to a safe anchorage in 
the Bay of Suda, and showed no disposition to encounter the 
Venetian fleet, which proceeded on to Candia. 

The war which now commenced lasted for twenty-four years, 
exhausted the resources of the Republic of Venice and of the 
Turkish Empire, and is said to have cost the lives of a quarter 
of a million of combatants. It opened the eyes of Europe to 
the real weakness of the Ottoman Power, which was always 
menacing the peace and threatening the conquest of Christen- 
dom ; and yet now proved itself scarcely able, after putting forth 
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its utmost efforts, to overcome the resistance of a second-rate 
European State. 

There were great rejoicings throughout the Turkish Empire 
on the news of the fall of Canea. Pelisses of honour and pro- 
motions were liberally showered upon the officers of the army 
and of the contingents from the Barbary States. It was too 
hastily assumed that Crete was conquered. The Turks had over- 
run all the open country, but the seaport towns still held out, 
and they proceeded to reduce them one by one. The lands of 
the island were divided as fiefs among the soldiers of the 
victorious army, who elected to remain and settle in Crete. It 
is said that many of the Cretan Greeks turned renegade to keep 
possession of their lands. 

Generally the Greeks under Venetian rule were so despised 
by their aristocratic masters, and so harassed by Romish propa- 
ganda, that they found little to choose between Venetian and 
Turkish rule. nder the latter, at least, all sects of Christians 
were treated with the same contemptuous toleration. 

Yusuf Pasha, instead of trying to finish the conquest of the 
island at once, put the regular troops into winter quarters, and 
brought back the rest to the mainland, leaving a Pasha as 
Governor of Crete to re-open the campaign in the spring. 
Meanwhile, the Venetians were busy increasing their navy and 
levying troops. They hired regiments of Piedmontese, Swiss, 
and Germans, and continually threw reinforcements and stores 
into Candia. They worsted the Turkish fleet in several partial 
encounters, scoured the coasts, landed in Tenedos and on the 
plains of Troy, and carried off five thousand Turks; men, women, 
and children, doomed to labour for life in the galleys or to be 
sold as slaves in the Christian ports of the Mediterranean. 
Sultan Ibrahim was furious when he heard of this, and wanted 
to issue an order for the massacre of every Christian in his 
dominions, and his ministers with difficulty dissuaded him from 
his mad design. He then fell foul of Yusuf Pasha, because he 
had not completed the conquest of Crete; and when Yusuf 
answered him boldly, the Sultan flew into a passion and had 
him beheaded on the spot, a not unusual ending to the career of 
a Turkish general, whether unsuccessful or not. The Venetian 
fleet blockaded the mouth of the Dardanelles, and the Turkish 
fleet was unable to put to sea. Nobody dared to tell this news 
to the Sultan, and though the blockade was maintained for 
several years, he remained in blissful ignorance of it to the last. 

Meanwhile the Turks in Crete gradually reduced all the 
towns. Retimo fell in November, 1648, after thirty days of 
open trenches and repulsing two general assaults. The Venetian 
prisoners sent to Constantinople after its capture were impaled 
and suspended alive on hooks for the amusement of the populace. 

Only Candia, the chief town of the island, still hoisted the 
standard with the Lion of St. Mark. In March, 1648, the 
Venetian fleet was shattered by a storm, and eight of their 
galleons and eighteen galleys foundered; and the Turks took 
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the opportunity to throw reinforcements into Crete. On the 5th 
of May, Deli loueaia Pasha opened the trenches before Candia. 
The siege lasted the whole summer. The Knights of Malta, 
the Pope, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany sent fleets, which 
threw succours and reinforcements into the town. The siege 
was pressed with the greatest fury, and the place was resolutely 
defended. In repulsing a sortie Deli Husain was shot through 
both jaws with a musket-ball. Thirty mines were exploded by 
the besiegers, and several assaults made without success. On 
the approach of winter the Turkish troops mutinied, and refused 
to continue in the trenches. 

Deli Husain rushed into the throng of the mutineers with 
his drawn sabre, and cut a Janissary almost in two at one stroke. 
But he could not succeed in quelling the opposition to the 
renewal of operations, and he was obliged to raise the siege. 
He was at this time Turkish Governor of Crete, and was a bold 
and active soldier. He kept the Turkish forces in the island 
in good order, and prevented the Venetians from making descents 
on the coasts. He could not, however, prevent them from 
re-taking the castle in the island of San Todero, from which they 
attempted to repossess themselves of Canea, but Deli Husain 
foiled all their efforts. The Turks in Crete continually received 
reinforcements, which managed to cross from the Morea and 
from Rhodes, eluding the vigilance of the Venetian squadrons, 
and Turkish vessels also often ran the blockade of the 
Dardanelles under cover of the night. In 1649 Deli Husain 
collected all his forces, and again sat down before Candia on the 
30th August, and the Turkish army never again quitted their 
camp before the devoted city for the space of more than twenty 
years. An enormous nuitiber of pioneers were employed in 
breaking ground before the fortress. Within two months 
seventy mines were exploded, and one thousand Turks had 
fallen in fruitless assaults, in one of which Count Colloredo, the 
governor of the town, was killed. 

The operations had already been protracted into the winter, 
when orders came from Constantinople to send back thither three 
regiments of Janissaries to help to overawe the populace of the 
capital, who were openly showing their disapproval of the 
eccentricities of the mad Sultan Ibrahim, who surpassed 
Heliogabalus in luxury, and rivalled Nero in cruelty. 

Three regiments were accordingly recalled from the 
trenches; upon which the other six regiments also quitted the 
batteries, and they could not be prevailed on to return to the 
ange Deli Husain was therefore obliged to turn the siege into 
a blockade, which lasted without interruption for seventeen 
years; but as the town was open to the sea, the garrison was in 
no need of supplies or reinforcements. The Turks hutted them- 
selves and built a fort to protect their camp; and a Musalman 
town sprang up around it, which they called New Candia. 

In 1650, a Turkish fleet escaped from the Dardanelles during 
the night, and reached Crete with 1,000 Sipdhis, 4,000 Ulufajis 
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(paid cavalry), and four regiments.-of Janissaries; but Deli: 
usain still considered his forces insufficient to renew the siege. 


For sixteen years more the war was entirely naval, except in 
Dalmatia, where the Turks suffered a severe defeat from the 
Venetians at Sebenico. In 1654 the Porte made a supreme 
effort to break the blockade of the Dardanelles: they collected 
a fleet of forty-five galleys, twenty-two sailing-ships, and six 
Maonas, and engaged the co-operation of the Barbary States; 
aided by the fleets of the latter, the Kapitan Pasha Murad 
attacked and defeated the Venetian fleet of two galliasses, eight 

alleys, and sixteen sailing-ships, and raised the blockade. 

ext year, however, the Venetians fitted out a larger fleet, and 
attacked the Turkish fleet under Kenaan Pasha, and almost 
completely destroyed it. Out of seventy-nine sail of the Turks, 
including galleys, sixty-six were either sunk or taken. After 
this victory the Venetians resumed the blockade, and besides 
conquered the islands of Lemnos, Tenedos, and Samothrace. 
In 1657 the Turks made another desperate effort to break the 
blockade; they were defeated, but as the Venetians were follow- 
ing them up the strait, a lucky shot from one of the castles on 
the shore struck the magazine of their flag-ship, and she blew up 
with a tremendous explosion, which covered the narrow sea with 
a dark pall of smoke, and strewed its surface with the fragments 
of the wreck and the scorched and shattered limbs of the crew; 
and in the confusion which followed, the Turks were able to 
turn the tables on their enemies. In 1660, the Venetians, aided 
by the Knights of Malta, the Papal forces, and some French 
adventurers, made another fruitless attempt to regain possession 
of Canea; they then landed at Candia, and tried in vain to 
drive the Turks from their position before the town. Next year 
they again defeated the Turkish fleet off the island of Milo, 
sinking six vessels and capturing two. The Turks had been 
now for some time engaged in a war with the Emperor of 
Germany, and the Grand Vazir, Ahmed Kuprili, was in com- 
mand of a large army on the Austrian frontiers. The war was 
at last terminated by the cession of Varasdin and Neuhausel to 
the Turks, and the Vazir was left at liberty to turn the whole 
weight of his arms on the Venetians. He determined to reduce 
Candia, which had now held out against the Ottoman forces 
for more than twenty years, and had been twice besieged in vain. 

Deli Husain Pasha had been recalled, and his head taken 
off as a recompense for his long and faithful services, on some 
false and trivial charge preferred against him by men who 
were envious of his reputation, and apprehensive of his rivalry : 
and several Pashas had succeeded him in turn in the govern- 
ment of Crete, and the command of the troops before Candia. 
The Grand Vazir now determined to repair thither in person, 
and to stake his reputation on the reduction of the obstinate 
city, the last refuge of the infidels in Crete. 

Ahmad Kuprili, surnamed Fazil, or the Righteous, was a 
man of strong character, and of much more intelligence than 
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is common among Turks. He and his father, Muhammad 
Kuprili, who was Vazir before him, did much to raise the 
Ottoman Empire from the slough of vice and corruption in 
which it was wallowing, and to restore the old renown of the 
Turkish arms. They introduced economy into the finances, and 
order into the administration. They roused the old Turkish 
spirit of war and conquest, and nothing was talked of but the 
Holy War, the extension of the territory of Islam, and the final 
subjugation of the infidels. Ahmad Fazil Kuprili was himself 
an honest and sincere bigot, and to plant the Crescent above the 
Cross was his one supreme object and desire. He had already 
made territorial conquests from the Germans; and he now deter- 
mined to finish the Venetian war by the reduction of Candia, and 
the final annexation of Crete to the Ottoman Empire. 

Accordingly he ordered munitions of war, and timber and 
all things necessary for siege operations, to be got ready in 
different parts of the empire, for transport into Crete. A large 
fleet was to be fitted out at Alexandria, to convey the military 
forces of Egypt across to Candia. The Barbary regencies were 
again summoned to send ships and troops. Tunis and Tripoli 
promised compliance; the Algerines pleaded that they were 
engaged in a war with France, but would send what help they 
could spare. The Grand Vazir himself left Adrianople in July, 
1666 (the Annus Mirabilis of Dryden), and crossed the 
Bosphorus, and marched through Asia Minor toa point on the 
coast near Rhodes, where he embarked for Crete, arriving at 
Canea on the third November. He at once repaired to the 
camp before Candia, where he reviewed the troops, and recon- 
noitred the town. He inspired his men with his own zeal and 
alacrity; materials for the siege were rapidly collected; and 
troops and volunteers for the war poured into Crete from the 
ports of the Morea, and of Asia Minor, eluding the vigilance 
of the Venetian cruisers. Towards the end of January the 
Egyptian fleet of twenty-one sail hove in sight of the island, 
and was simultaneously attacked by a Venetian squadron, which 
was cruising to intercept it. The Egyptian flag-ship was set 
on fire and burnt, and five other ships taken; the rest managed 
to reach the harbour of Canea, where they disembarked the 
troops. By May all the siege material had been collected, and 
the total number of Turkish troops before Candia amounted to 
seventy thousand men. On the 25th of May the Grand Vazir 
held a council of the Pashas and Aghas to determine the 
dispositions for the siege. 

The fortifications of Candia had been added to and improved 
by the most skilful engineers of Europe during the twenty years 
that the enemy had been before the walls; and they were now 
deemed to be all but impregnable. The enceinte on the land 
side consisted of seven bastions, called respectively Saint André 
on the north-west, Panigra (probably a Greek corruption of 
Pantocrata, an epithet of the Virgin), Bethlehem, Martinengo, 
Jesus, Vetturi, and Sabionera on the north-east. The curtains 
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connecting these were covered with horn works and demi-lunes, 
and several detached forts; and behind the bastions were 
cavaliers commanding their interior, to render them untenable 
if taken by the enemy. The whole front was covered with 
palisades, places of arms, covered ways, and caponnieres of the 
most approved and _ scientific construction; the bastion 
Martinengo, in particular, presented such a labyrinth of_cun- 
ningly devised obstacles to the unwary assailant, that the Turks 
christened it ‘‘ the Swine’s Snare,’’ as a delicate compliment to 
the skill of its defenders. 

They gave their own names to all the other works of the 
defence also: for instance, they called the bastion of Bethlehem 
‘al Yahudi’’ (the Jew); and these nicknames are used in the 
description of the siege operations by the Turkish historians. 
But Turkish annals are, as a rule, of but little use to the searcher 
for historic truth; as Von Moltke says: ‘‘ Instead of history 
the Turks write only inflated bombast.’ 

In spite of the number of the Turkish forces, it was obviously 
impossible to carry such a strong place by a coup de main; and 
Ahmad Kuprili determined to commence a regular siege. He 
himself, though a brave soldier, was not a skilful commander ; 
but his defects were owing more to want of education than of 
aptitude. He resolved to win Candia by the same tactics by 
which General Grant in our time won Richmond: viz., by giving 
two, or even three lives of his own men for one of the enemy’s. 
He invested the town along the whole of the land side, and his 
multitude of pioneers soon covered the slope of the glacis with 
a labyrinth of burrows. The breaching batteries were con- 
structed and mounted, and a storm of shot and shell directed 
upon the town. The Vazir selected the three bastions of 
Panigra, Bethlehem, and Martinengo as the objects of attack; 
probably because they were the furthest from the sea, and so the 
works were less liable to interruption from the Venetian fleet. 
The Grand Vazir himself, with the troops of the capital and the 
European provinces, undertook the operations against the 
bastion Panigra; the Egyptian troops and the Barbary contin- 

ents assailed the bastion Bethlehem and the demi-lune 

ocenigo; and the troops of Anatolia attacked the bastion 
Martinengo and the crown-work Santa Maria. The trenches 
were opened on the 28th May; the overwhelming number of the 
Turks prevented any chance of a successful sortie; their pioneers 
and sappers worked by relays night and day, and carried their 
trenches and galleries up to the counterscarp. 

Shortly after the commencement of the siege, the Venetian 
Captain-General Morosini arrived to take command of the 
garsiaon 5 and reinforcements of Knights of Malta and some 

apal troops arrived. The Venetians kept up a continual 
cannonade upon the Turkish camp and trenches, and met the 
besieger’s mines at every point with counter mines, which they 
carried under the Turkish saps, and often blew up _ their 
approaches, filling up the trenches with the bodies of the 
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pioneers who were digging them. Up to the beginning of Sep- 
tember, during the three months the siege had lasted, one 
hundred and eighty-two mines had been fired by the Venetians, 
and one hundred and fifty-two by the Turks. 

The gee were pushed on fastest against Panigra, 
where the Vazir himself directed the exertions of the choicest 
troops of the Empire. The walls of the bastion were laid in 
ruins, and in October a general assault was delivered. The 
Turks swarmed into the bastion, and five of their standards 
were already planted on the walls, when three mines, each 
containing seventy barrels of powder, were exploded under 
them, and standards and assailants were blown into the air. 
The garrison decapitated the Turks who had fallen inside the 
defences, and threw their heads out over the walls. 

On the 11th of November the Turks sprang four mines 
under the repaired ramparts of Panigra, and again mounted to 
the assault. After a desperate struggle, in which the Agha of 
the Serdengichdi (Forlorn Hope), the Janissary Agha, and 
the Jebeji Bashi were killed, with numbers of their best soldiers, 
the assailants succeeded in establishing themselves in the ruins 
of Panigra. The outworks of Bethlehem and Martinengo had 
been taken, but all assaults on the bastions themselves had 
failed, and new works had been erected behind Panigra, com- 
pletely cutting it off from the body of the place, and making 
it untenable. 

The winter rains began, and on the 18th of November the 
Grand Vazir suspended operations, having already lost eight 
thousand men killed, of whom four hundred were Janissaries. 
One i and many Pashas, Beys, and Aghas, and one 
of the Mameluke Beys of Egypt, were among the slain. 

Two Venetian envoys, Messers Gavarino and Padarino, had 
arrived in the camp to treat, but the Vazir insisted on the 
surrender of Candia as a preliminary to any negotiation, which 
the Venetians would not hear of, so no agreement could be come 
to. However, Ahmad Kuprili had buoyed up the courage of 
the troops by telling them that the envoys had come to arrange 
for the surrender of the town, hoping that it would be taken 
before the deceit should be discovered; but when he found there 
was no hope of taking it that year, he had the two envoys 
secretly put to death, to prevent the troops discovering that he 
had been amusing them by false promises. He then had the 
effrontery to write to the Signory of Venice, reporting that the 
two envoys had died of fever, and asking that a fresh agent be 
sent, empowered to treat for the surrender of Candia. It is 
difficult to believe in such perfidy on the part of a man celebrated 
by the Turks as ‘‘ The Righteous,”’ but the story is vouched for 
by the accurate and conscientious Von Hammer. And we must 
remember that the exercise of a Musalman’s virtue extends only 
to Musalmans; and that all infidels are regarded, as the Gentiles 
were regarded by the Chosen People, as outside the pale of 
humanity. 
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The Turkish troops were kept in the trenches during the 
whole winter, occupying them every day in six regular reliefs, 
four of which were taken by the Jiattissaries, and two by the 
irregular troops. 

The Grand Vazir occupied the time in raising shore 
batteries, to prevent vessels entering the port of Candia; he 
was thus able to annoy all Christian ships entering the harbour, 
but could not succeed in stopping them altogether. He also 
fortified the anchorage of Chanakliman close by, and made a 
depét there for stores and supplies; and the Turkish ships and 

alleys now came in there instead of going round to Canea. 
Fie also established a cannon foundry, and cast twenty new guns 
and ten mortars of large calibre, and also some guns of the 
same calibre as the Venetian pieces, in order to utilise the thirty 
thousand cannon shot which the besieged had fired into his 
camp, and which he caused to be carefully collected. All the 
Turkish battering guns were re-cast, having become worn out 
by excessive firing. 

Morosini had taken the sea with twenty galleys from Candia, 
and cruised before Chanakliman to intercept Turkish reinforce- 
ments and stores. 

Memi Pasha, of Rhodes, was coming to Crete with twelve 
alleys; but being afraid of the Venetian squadron, he put into 

etimo, from whence he sent to the Vazir asking him for orders. 
The Vazir sent Khalil Pasha with twelve hundred picked men 
to reinforce him, and desired him to come on to Chanakliman. 
He was intercepted by Morosini. Memi Pasha, and Dourak 
Beg, the corsair, who was with him, wished to retire before such 
a superior force; but Khalil Pasha insisted on their fighting. 
Memi Pasha and Dourak Beg were both killed, and six of their 
galleys taken ; Khalil Pasha escaped with the other six to Retimo. 


However, soon after the Kapitan Pasha Kaplan (the 
Leopard) arrived with a large Turkish fleet. He defeated the 
Venetian fleet under Giorgio Vitali, at the Isle of Nio, and put 
up a monument with a tablet, and an inscription commemorat- 
ing his victory, which has been rescued from oblivion by some 
Christian antiquary, and is now in the museum at Milan. After 
this, reinforcements were poured into Crete. Four thousand 
Sipahis and Silahdars (paid cavalry), one thousand Mamelukes, 
eight hundred Janissaries, five hundred Jebejis, one thousand 
Topjis, one thousand Laghtmjis (sappers), with 15,000 shell, 
20,000 grenades,: and 80,000 round-shot, and all siege material 
in abundance, were landed in the island, and convoys of ships 
were employed bringing provisions from Smyrna. 

The trenches were re-opened early in June, but this time 
the principal attacks were directed against the sea-bastions at 
each end of the enceinte: St. André and Sabionera. The 
detached fort of San Demetrio outside the latter work was at 
last taken. A fresh Venetian envoy arrived in the Turkish 
camp, but he had no authority to treat for the surrender of 
Candia, but referred the Grand Vazir to the Captain General 
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Morosini. The Duc de Feuillade, an adventurous French 
knight errant, who had already distinguished. himself against 
the Turks in Hungary, when Ahmad Kuprili was beaten in a 
pitched battle by the Imperialist General, Montecuculli, arrived 
in Candia at the head of five hundred noble French soldiers of 
fortune, who had organised an expedition at their own expense. 
These gallants, after signalising their valour in the defence of 
the ramparts, proposed to Morosini a general attack on the 
Turkish camp, and when he refused to hazard his troops in such 
a rash enterprise, they undertook it by themselves. Before 
dawn they mustered in the ditch of Sabionera; but the Turkish 
batteries, opening and concentrating their fire upon their lurk- 
ing-place, told them that their enemies had been forewarned of 
their attempt by some traitor in the town. Nothing daunted 
they sallied forth sword in hand, and drove the Turks from 
their trenches before Sabionera; but the whole Turkish army 
came down upon them, and they were finally driven into the 
town with the loss of half their number killed and wounded. 


The fame of the defence of Candia had spread through all 
Christendom, and its crumbling ramparts became a school of 
arms for noble volunteers from every country of Europe; while 
Ghazis from all parts of the Musalman world, Tartars, Turks, 
Moors and Arabs, repaired to the camp of the Vazir to win the 
title of Mujahid or ‘‘ the crown of martyrdom.’’ The age of 
the crusades seemed to have returned. Ten ships from Tunis, 
and ten from Tripoli, arrived in Crete this year, but the Algerines 
were still occupied by their quarrel with the French. 

A more serious danger than the sorties of the garrison now 
menaced the continuance of the siege. The Sultan Muhammad 
the Fourth wrote to the Grand Vazir, complaining bitterly of 
the enormous expenses of the siege, and urging him to finish 
it at once, or otherwise to put an end to the war. The contents 
of his letters leaked out and came to the ears of the troops, 
who were heartily weary of the fatigues, hardships, and dangers 
of the protracted siege. The Sipdhis and Janissaries broke 
out into mutiny; they surrounded the tent of the Grand Vazir 
and stoned him when he came out to address them. Their 
Aghas assailed the mutineers with blows and reproaches, and 
finally succeeded in shaming them into returning to their duty. 
The siege operations were again suspended by the arrival of 
winter; but the indefatigable Vazir kept the trenches strongly 
guarded, and redoubled his activity in preparing for the renewal 
of the siege. He wrote to the Sultan assuring him that Candia 
was about to fall, and that it would be an eternal disgrace to 
Islam and to the Ottoman Empire if they should succumb to 
the infidels after a contest of twenty years. 

In the spring the siege was recommenced. As the ground 
was solid rock between San Demetrio and Sabionera, the Turks 
brought earth in immense quantities,. and built up their 
approaches over the surface of the rock with sandbags streng- 
thened by gabions and fascines. On the 31st of March the 
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Janissaries stormed Sabionera, but immediately they had estab- 
lished themselves in the bastion, the Venetians sprung a mine, 
blew hundreds of the assailants into the air, and in the confusion 
re-took the bastion. On the 7th of April the Turks sprung a 
mine under the rampart of the Sabionera and brought a great 
part of it into the ditch. The troops were all in the trenches 
ready to assault, but they could not be induced to advance: 
they contented themselves with opening a tremendous fire on 
the bastion, but the utmost efforts of the Vazir and Pashas could 
not prevail on them to mount the breach. The Venetians had 
meanwhile, with tremendous labour, tunnelled under the rock 
on which the Turkish trenches were built up, and they now 
sprung a mine, which shattered the solid rock into fragments, 
shook the city and the country for miles round with its explosion, 
and engulphed the Turkish works. The Turkish troops again 
began to murmur; but the Janissaries were kept to their duty 
by the exertions of their Kulkiaya (Lieutenant-General) Abdi 
Agha, who became afterwards Pasha of Buda, and who died 
ee breach when that city was re-taken by the Germans in 
1686. 


A body of seven hundred volunteers did actually mutiny, 
protesting against the hardships they were exposed to; but the 
rest of the troops remained staunch, and the mutineers were 
glad to purchase pardon by consenting to man the mines at 
the Sabionera, the most cangerntis place in the whole siege- 
works. Fierce encounters took place daily underground in these 
subterranean galleries; Musalmans and Christians continually 
toiled and strove for mastery in a gigantic labyrinthine rabbit- 
warren. 

Meanwhile the Most Christian King, influenced by the 
appeals of the Pope, had fitted out an armament for the relief 
of Candia, under the command of the Duc de Noailles, with 
whom were the flower of the French nobility, the Duc de 
Beaufort, the Count St. Pol Longueville, the Chevaliers 
Vendome, d’Harcourt, Lorraine, Bouillon, Dampierre, Beau- 
veau, Colbert and many others, with six thousand soldiers: 
‘*a herd of irrational swine’’ (Khanazir-i be tadbir) according 
to the Turkish chronicle of the siege. The arrival of such a 
large reinforcement to the garrison struck dismay into the 
Turks; and at the same time letters came from the Sultan, giving 
the Vazir carte blanche to act according to his judgment. Ahmad 
Kuprili called a Council of War of all the Pashas and Aghas 
of the troops to deliberate on the best course to be pursued, and 
he himself withdrew from the deliberations, to give full freedom 
of discussion. One of the officers, named Rasul Agha, then 
made a spirited speech to the Council, reminding them of the 
toils they had undergone, and the bloodshed they had witnessed ; 
and ee ee if all their labour, and all the blood of so many 
martyred Musalmans, should be spent in vain? The voice of 
the Council was unanimous for the vigorous prosecution of the 
siege, to the great joy of the pious Vazir. 
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Soon after their arrival the French troops made a general 
sally upon the Turkish works. It was at first successful, and 
the batteries and trenches were carried in many places. Unfor- 
tunately, a powder magazine in the Turkish trenches caught 
fire, and blew up some of the Frenchmen; a panic seized the 
rest, and they fled back into the town, leaving twelve hundred 
killed and wounded in the hands of the Turks. The Vazir 
gave ten piastres for each Frenchman’s head brought to him, 
and seventy piastres for each living prisoner. The brave young 
Duc de Beaufort had been foremost in the sortie, and he was 
reported missing after it; nor was his body ever found, though 
the French offered the Turks its weight in gor for it, and the 
Vazir ordered search to be made for it. The jewellery taken 
from the bodies of the French knights and noblemen made a 
rich spoil for the Turks, and the Ottoman camp became for 
some time a mart for precious stones. 

On the 3rd July, a fresh Christian squadron anchored before 
the town, consisting of fifteen French, nine Papal, seven 
Maltese, and four Venetian ships. Another general attack by 
land and sea was made on the Turkish camp, but no serious 
impression could be made on the numbers of the Turks. A 
French ship was blown up early in the day, which put the 
attacking fleet into confusion, and the enterprise miscarried. 

The Turks, relieved from the apprehension of interruption, 
renewed their approaches in thirteen different places. Four of 
their saps were run by the Janissaries, one by the Ajam Oghlans 
or Janissary recruits, one by the Jebejis, one by the Sagbans 
(dog-keepers) or foot-guards of the Grand Vazir, three by the 
feudal militia of Rumelia, two by that of Anatolia, and one by 
the Cretan Militia. Seventeen assaults were delivered in rapid 
succession, and in several places the Turks crowned the enceinte 
and looked down into the town. Morosini was for still holding 
out, but, unfortunately, there was a misunderstanding between 
him and the Duc de Noailles; the French commander attributing 
the Venetian’s caution to treachery, when it really seems to have 
proceeded simply from prudence. There was bad blood between 
the French and Italians, and the former were chagrined at their 
heavy losses and disappointed of reaping the glory which they 
had expected. 

De Noailles declared that the town was untenable, and 
determined to return to France. The Maltese and Papalini 
shared his opinion. The latter had brought with them to Candia 
the Turkish child, born in the Seraglio and taken with his 
mother in the capture of Sumbulli Agha’s pilgrimship five-and- 
twenty years before. His captors pretended to believe that he 
was a son of the Sultan, and named him Ottomano, and he was 
brought up to the Christian priesthood. Padre Ottomano had 
been sent to Candia from political motives, though what effect 
was expected from his presence there it is not easy to discover. 
He was glad enough to leave the place again with his protectors. 
On the 31st of —— the allied squadrons weighed anchor and 
left Candia to its fate. 
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Morosini remained, with less than four thousand men, to 
defend the town, into which the Turks were breaking on every 
side. It was hopeless to prolong his gallant defence, and he 
hung out the white flag. 

Ahmad Kuprili, on his side, was too anxious to gain posses- 
sion of the long-desired prize to risk any chance of another 
repulse. Hostages were exchanged—as was always the custom 
in any negotiation between Turks and Christians—neither of 
whom would trust the other. The Vazir, who could not contain 
his joy, feasted and royally entertained the Venetian hostages. 
Plenipotentiaries were appointed on both sides, and after seven 
days a treaty, in eighteen articles, was drawn up, by which 
Candia was surrendered, on condition of the garrison, and all 
the inhabitants being allowed to depart with all their property ; 
and the island of Crete was ceded by Venice to the Turks. 

On the 26th of September the standard of the Cross was 
lowered from the flagstaff on the Arsenal of Candia. On the 
27th the Grand Vazir made a triumphal entry into the town, 
and received the eighty-three keys of the gates and public 
buildings. The last of the garrison embarked for Venice the 
same day. Ahmad Kuprili then hastened to receive the con- 
gratulations of his old mother, whom he had brought to Crete 
during the siege, to comfort him with her counsel and advice, 
and who had steadfastly exhorted him to persevere in winning 
glory and profit for Islam. On the 3rd of October he held a 
grand divan in Candia, when promotions, rewards, and pelisses 
and dresses of honour, plumes and decorations, were lavished 
on officers and men of the victorious army; and pompous 
despatches were dictated, to be transmitted to all quarters of the 
Empire, containing the joyful news of the triumph of Islam. 
They who participated in that triumph never dreamed that it 
would be the last. 

It was a dearly bought triumph. In the conquest of the 
island it is computed that more than two hundred thousand 
Turks perished during the twenty-five years of the war. In the 
third and last siege, which endured for nearly three years, one 
hundred thousand Turks were put hors de combat, of whom 
thirty thousand were slain. The Venetians estimated the 
Christian loss during the siege at twelve thousand killed and 
twenty thousand wounded. The garrison had made ninety-six 
sorties, and had sustained fifty-six assaults, and fifty-five sub- 
terranean attacks. They had sprung eleven hundred and 
seventy-two mines; while they reckoned that the Turks had 
exploded three times as many. The Venetians had thrown more 
than forty-eight thousand shells, and more than one hundred 
pr pin grenades, besides five thousand eight hundred made 
of glass. 

Candia had undergone three sieges, the last of which had 
been closely pressed for nearly three years, and the blockade 
of the city by land had lasted more than twenty years. Many 
of the besiegers had spent the best part of their lives before her 
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walls. Never had a fortress been more strenuously attacked or 
more obstinately defended during all the wars that had been 
waged with. but little intermission for the past thousand years 
mag frontier line of Christendom and Islam. 

he island of Crete became a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. Fifteen years later, when the defeat of the Turks 
before Vienna had united Germany, Poland, Russia, and Venice 
in arms against the Crescent, the Venetians attempted to regain 
possession of Candia; but the fortune of war diverted their 
efforts to the Morea, and Crete remained under the Turkish 
yoke. Only the hardy Klephts and Sphakia, like the free 
mountaineers of Czernagora, continued to defy the Pasha and 
defraud the tax-gatherer in the fastnesses of their inaccessible 
mountains. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 








The following are the principal appointments which have 
Home. been made: Captains—L. G. Tufnell, C.M.G., to Command of 
Royal Naval Engineering College; C. F. Thursby to ‘‘Swiftsure’; H. W. 
Grant to ‘‘Albemarle’”’; P. W. Dumas, M.V.O., to ‘‘“Hermes’”’; R. Y. Tyr- 
whitt to “Hecla.’’ .Commanders—C, T. Borrett to ‘‘Clio’’; E. la T. Lea- 
tham to ‘‘Proserpine.” 





Rear-Admiral Sir Percy Scott, K.C.V.O., C.B., has been selected to 


“command a squadron of first-class armoured cruisers, which is to visit 


South Africa during the autumn. The squadron is to consist of the Good 


| Hope (Sir Percy’s flag-ship), Antrim, Carnarvon, and Devonshire, belong- 


ing to the Second Cruiser Squadron. Rear-Admiral C. H. Adair, com- 
manding the Second Cruiser Squadron, will remain in the Drake, his 
present flag-ship, and take command of the First Cruiser Squadron in Sir 
Percy Scott’s place. 

A second group of special service cruisers, consisting of the Ariadne 
(parent ship), Spartiate, Sappho, and Pandora, has been formed at Ports- 
mouth. The other groups of special service ships at the port will then be 
composed of the battleships Barfleur (parent ship), Centurion, and 
Renown, and the cruisers Royal Arthur (parent ship), Edgar, Hawke, and 
Crescent. 

The first-class armoured cruiser Indomitable, with H.R H. the Prince 
of Wales on board, arrived in Cowes Road at 9.40 p.m. on the 3rd inst., 
after a record run from Quebec. She left Quebec at 3 a.m. on Wednesday, 
29th ult., her instructions being to make her passage to Cowes at her 
utmost sea-going speed, as a long-distance trial. After getting clear 
of the Straits of Belle Isle, where she got fairly out into the open sea, she 
seems to have averaged between 25 and 26 knots on her passage home, 
and this without pressing the ship to her full power, and with two of her 
turbines disconnected. 

The Indomitable was laid down by the Fairfield Company at Govan in 
March, 1906, and launched well advanced in March, 1907, having thus 
been only twelve months on the slip. The new vessel was completed 
very rapidly, and handed over by the builders for her trials in April of 
the present year. It was not considered desirable by the Admiralty 
to make public full particulars of the trials, but it is known that, as 
regards speed attained and coal consumption, they were most satisfactory. 
The contract speed was 25 knots, but it is credibly reported that the 
vessel reached a much higher speed, and attained 27 knots for a con- 
siderable period. At least, it seems clear that she is capable of maintain- 
ing easily more than the required speed of 25 knots. 

Her dimensions are as follows :—Length at the water-line, 530 feet ; 
beam, 78 feet 6 inches; draught, about 26 feet, with, according to the 
Navy List, a displacement of 17,250 tons; but it is probable that 
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walls. Never had a fortress been more strenuously attacked or 
more obstinately defended during all the wars that had been 
waged with. but little intermission for the past thousand years 
along the frontier line of Christendom and Islam. 

The island of Crete became a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. Fifteen years later, when the defeat of the Turks 
before Vienna had united Germany, Poland, Russia, and Venice 
in arms against the Crescent, the Venetians attempted to regain 
possession of Candia; but the fortune of war diverted their 
efforts to the Morea, and Crete remained under the Turkish 
yoke. Only the hardy Klephts and Sphakia, like the free 
mountaineers of Czernagora, continued to defy the Pasha and 
defraud the tax-gatherer in the fastnesses of their inaccessible 
mountains. 
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command a squadron of first-class armoured cruisers, which is to visit 
South Africa during the autumn. The squadron is to consist of the Good 
Hope (Sir Percy’s flag-ship), Antrim, Carnarvon, and Devonshire, belong- 
ing to the Second Cruiser Squadron. Rear-Admiral C. H. Adair, com- 
manding the Second Cruiser Squadron, will remain in the Drake, his 
present flag-ship, and take command of the First Cruiser Squadron in Sir 
Percy Scott’s place. 

A second group of special service cruisers, consisting of the Ariadne 
(parent ship), Spartiate, Sappho, and Pandora, has been formed at Ports- 
mouth. The other groups of special service ships at the port will then be 
composed of the battleships Barfleur (parent ship), Centurion, and 
Renown, and the cruisers Royal Arthur (parent ship), Edgar, Hawke, and 
Crescent. 

The first-class armoured cruiser Indomitable, with H.R H. the Prince 
of Wales on board, arrived in Cowes Road at 9.40 p.m. on the 3rd inst., 
after a record run from Quebec. She left Quebec at 3 a.m. on Wednesday, 
29th ult., her instructions being to make her passage to Cowes at her 
utmost sea-going speed, as a long-distance trial. After getting clear 
of the Straits of Belle Isle, where she got fairly out into the open sea, she 
seems to have averaged between 25 and 26 knots on her passage home, 
and this without pressing the ship to her full power, and with two of her 
turbines disconnected. 

The Indomitable was laid down by the Fairfield Company at Govan in 
March, 1906, and launched well advanced in March, 1907, having thus 
been only twelve months on the slip.. The new vessel was completed 
very rapidly, and handed over by the builders for her trials in April of 
the present year. It was not considered desirable by the Admiralty 
to make public full particulars of the trials, but it is known that, as 
regards speed attained and coal consumption, they were most satisfactory. 
The contract speed was 25 knots, but it is credibly reported that the 
vessel reached a much higher speed, and attained 27 knots for a con- 
siderable period. At least, it seems clear that she is capable of maintain- 
ing easily more than the required speed of 25 knots. 

Her dimensions are as follows :—Length at the water-line, 530 feet ; 
beam, 78 feet 6 inches; draught, about 26 feet, with, according to the 
Navy List, a displacement of 17,250 tons; but it is probable that 
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with her maximum supply of coal on board, her displace- 
ment is nearer 19,000 tons. The main armament consists 
of eight 50-calibre 12-inch guns (firing a _ projectile 
weighing 850 pounds, with a muzzle velocity of 3,010 foot-seconds), 
mounted in pairs in barbette turrets. One turret is forward and 
another abaft, while the other two are amidships, placed in echelon. 
The object of this arrangement is to enable all the big guns to be fired on 
either broadside or broad on the bow or quarter, and six of them directly 
ahead or astern. In addition, there are about sixteen 4-inch guns of the 
new model for anti-torpedo-boat work. Protection is afforded by a Krupp 
steel belt 7 inches thick amidships and to the base of the turrets, diminish- 
ing to 4 inches at the bow and the stern. The turrets are variously said 
to be protected by 8 inches and 10 inches of steel. The machinery consists 
of Babcock and Wilcox water-tube boilers, designed for 41,000-H.P. at 
25 knots, with Parsons’ turbines. The normal coal supply is 1,000 tons, 
but the maximum bunker capacity is 2,000 tons at least, in addition to oil 
fuel._—Resumé from Times. 


Home. 





The Dilke Return of British and Foreign Fleets.—The “‘ Dilke Return” 
{Parliamentary Paper, No. 277], ‘‘showing the Fleets of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Germany, Italy, United States of America, and Japan 
on the 3lst day of March, 1908,’’ which has just been issued, is in the 
customary form. It is a nominal list, all ships in their several classes being 
placed together ; but particular vessels which have been condemned or are 
‘‘ of no fighting value ” are indicated ; in the latter category are the French 
Magenta, Formidable, Amiral Baudin, Courbet, and Dévastation; but 
such old and useless vessels for fighting purposes as the Italian Dandolo 
and Castelfidardo and the Japanese Chinyen remain as if on the effective 
list. 

The following explanatory note is attached :— 

‘*], All vessels of each Navy which still retain their armaments, and 
are not for sale, are shown in this return. A fair comparison between the 
older vessels of each Power may be obtained hy reference to their respective 
ages, displacements, armaments, etc. 

‘*2. Vessels are arranged in classes as follows :— 


Battleships. 

Coast-defence vessels (armoured). 

Cruisers (armoured). 

Cruisers (protected), Ist class 

Cruisers (protected), 2nd class. 

Cruisers (protected), 3rd class. 

Cruisers (unprotected). 

Scouts. 

Torpedo vessels. 

Torpedo-boat destroyers. 

Torpedo-boate. 

Submarines. 

«3. Vessels built are shown separately from those building, and vessels 

are not transferred from the ‘“‘building”’ to the “built” section until they 
have completed their trials and are ready for commissioning. 
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“4, In each class, vessels are arranged in types, the latest 
designed type being placed first in the case of those built, and 
last in the case of those building. 

“5. A nominal statement prefaces each class. 

‘¢6, In the column headed ‘“‘horse-power,” the figures are to be taken 
as representing maximum I.H.P. (= indicated horse-power), except where 
they are followed by the letter T, which indicates that turbine machinery 
is fitted.’”’ 

The following is a summary of the different classes of ships :— 

Battle-ships.—Great Britain, 59 built, 8 building; France, 31 built 
(including 6 condemned), 7 building ; Russia, 10 built, 5 building ; Germany, 
34 built, 9 building; Italy, 16 built (including 2 condemned), 3 building ; 
United States, 25 built, 5 building; Japan, 15 built, 4 building. 

Coast-defence Vessels—Great Britain, nil; France, 7; Russia, 2: 
Germany, 11; Italy, nil; United States, 11; Japan 1. None building. 

Armoured Cruisers.—Great Britain, 34 built, 4 building; France 18 
built, 4 building; Russia, & built, 2 building; Germany, 8 built, 3 build- 
ing; Italy, 6 built, 4 building ; United States, 13 built, 2 building; Japan, 
10 built, 3 building. 

Protected Cruisers (First-class).—Great Britain, 21 ; France, 5; Russia, 
7; Germany and Italy, nil; United States, 3; Japan, 2. None building. 
Second-class.—Great Britain, 42 built; France, 12 built; Germany, 19 built, 
7 building; Italy, 4 built; United States, 16 built; Japan, 11 built, 1 
building. Third-class.—Great Britain, 16; France, 11; Russia, 1; Germany, 
12; Italy, 12; United States, 2; Japan, 8. None building. 

Unprotected Cruisers.—Great Britain, 1 building; France, 2 built; 
Russia, 2 built; Germany, 13 built; Italy, nal; United States, 10 built; 
Japan, 5 built, 1 building. 

Scouts.—Great Britain, 8 built; other Navies, nil; United States, 3 
building. 

Torpedo Vessels.—Great Britain, 19; France, 13; Russia, 6; Germany, 
1; Italy, 9; United States, 2; Japan, 1. 

Destroyers.—Great Britain, 141 built, 13 building; France, 42 built, 
23 building; Russia, 93 built, 4 building; Germany, 58 built, 27 bui!dinz; 
Italy, 17 built, nil building; United States, 20 built. 5 building; Japan, 
54 built, 4 building. 

Torpedo-boats (Formerly Coastal Destroyers). — Great Britain, 36. 
General List.—Great Britain, 82; France, 284; Russia, 85; Germany, 83; 
Italy, 125, 1 building; United States, 32; Japan, 79. 

Submarines.—Great Britain, 42 built, 18 building; France, 43 built, 
40 building ; Russia, 24 built, 12 building; Germany, 1 built, 2 building; 
Italy, 4 built, 2 building; United States, 12 built,.8 building; Japan, 7 
built, 5 building. 


Home. 





The following are the principal appointments which have been 
France. made : Capitaines de Vaisseau—J. J. Kéraudren to “Duguay- 
Trouin’”’ ; L. E. A. Jochaud du Plessix to ‘“‘Bruix.’’ Capitaines de Frégate— 
F. J. Ravoux to Command of First Mediterranean Submarine Flotilla; A. 
M. Lanxade to “Latouche-Tréville”’ ; J. M. Burel to ‘‘Cécille” ; G. A. Eng to 
‘Lahire.” 
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Steam Trials. — During a recent full-speed trial at four- 
France. fifths power of the Mediterranean -Fleet, the new battle- 

ships of the 1900 programme showed a marked superiority 
over the older ships. The Patrie, Démocratie, and République 
averaged respectively 18, 17°75, and 17:25 knots during the run, 
while the Bouvet, a ship hardly yet ten years old, only made 12, 
and the Suffren, a comparatively speaking new ship, made 14 knots only. 
Curiously enough, the Arbaléte, one of the older destroyers with a nominal 
speed of 26 knots, made 21:1, while the Coutelas, a quite new vessel with a 
nominal speed of 28 knots, only achieved 20°8 knots; there was a heavy 
sea for this class of vessel running at the time. 

The new first-class armoured cruiser Jules Michelet has successfully 
completed her preliminary trials at Brest. She first made a four hours’ 
run at normal speed, after which the engines were gradually worked up 
without difficulty to 26,850-I.H.P. On the following day, during a four 
hours’ run at full speed the engines aeveloped 29,000-1.H.P., giving a speed 
of 23:2 knots, or a knot over the contract. Her boilers are of the Temple- 
Guyot type, and her consumption of coal at 29,000-I.H.P. did not exceed 
860 gr. (13 lbs.) per indicated horse-power per hour. The new first-class 
armoured cruiser Ernest Renan has also had a successful preliminary trial 
off Toulon, when, with the engines developing 31,000-I.H.P., she made a 
speed of 22 knots. Her boilers are of the Niclausse type, and it is expected 
that with the engines developing 36,000-I.H.P., the contract speed of 23 
knots will be exceeded. 





Submarine and Submersible Trials.—An interesting trial is to be made 
by order of the Minister of Marine between the new submersible Pluviése 
and the new submarine Emeraude. The programme has been drawn up 
by the authorities at Cherbourg, and will consist of a run from Cherbourg 
to Brest, from Brest to Dunkirk, and then back to Cherbourg without 
* stopping at any port. In some comparative trials made some two years 
ago between the submarine Z and the submersible Aigrette, the results 
were absolutely in favour of the latter. The Pluviése at her trial trip gave 
a speed of 12 knots on the surface and 7°7 knots when submerged; the 
Emeraude made 11°6 knots on the surface and 9 knots when submerged. 
The displacement and engine power of both vessels are about the same, 
the latter developing from 340 to 350-H.P., so the two vessels are, on 
the whole, fairly matched.—Le Yacht and La Vie Maritime. 





The Naval Situation, by M. Rousseau. Letter II.—At the commence- 
ment of the 20th century England proclaimed her splendid isolation. As 
an island Power she had organised a navy strong enough to allow her to 
pursue her political aims with a free hand. She had successfully concluded 
an anxious war in the Transvaal which her finances had been able to support 
without serious difficulty, and in 1901 the additions to her war fleet were 
more considerable than in any previous period. Her position seemed 
stronger, her domination more firmly established than ever. 

But in 1902 a smali dark spot began to show in the hitherto cloudless 
sky. The mother country began to feel the weight of the burden of naval 
defences and demanded a larger contribution from the colonies, giving as a 
reason that the fleet not only gave security to the United Kingdom and ite 
commerce, but assured also by its protection the prosperity of the colonial 
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possessions and guaranteed their commercial and industrial 
France. development. Taking the opportunity of a conference of the 
colonial premiers, the Admiralty expounded the great principles 
on which the Empire of the sea reposes, the guiding rules of naval strategy 
being set forth in a memorandum of remarkable power. 

The thesis sustained in this memorandum is as follows :—Without 
supremacy at sea ocean communication is insecure and all expeditions across 
the sea are hazardous. This supremacy can only be held by means of great 
naval battles and victories effecting the destruction of the enemies’ fleete, 
and for success a rapid concentration of the naval forces is necessary. Con- 
centration implies an homogeneous navy under a single command capable of 
assuring the action of all its parts. Nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with the fleet taking the offensive, local defensive action should be put 
aside, the fleet should concentrate all its efforts upon attacking the enemy’s 
ships. 

These principles, whose value is allowed by all who have formed a clear 
conception of the réle of the Navy, were applied by the British Admiralty 
two years later in the most thorough manner, thanks to the facilities of 
modern science. 

It is indispensable for the proper concentration and unity of a fleet 
that all parts should be in direct relation with one another, hence the 


. necessity for possessing regular and continuous means of communication. 


When Lord Selborne was First Lord in 1904 he issued a memorandum on 
the new distribution of the fleet, in which, conforming to these principles, 
he said: ‘‘ The basis on which reposes the distribution of ships on their 
different stations in times of peace ‘ dates from an epoch before the electric 
telegraph, and when wind was the only motive power.’’’ This phrase alone 
justified the redistribution of the British naval forces till then dispersed 
on the different seas in proportion to the strength of foreign fleets in those 
waters which might possibly become enemies. 

It was after 1904 that the British Fleet effected its concentration, each 
of its parts being in close communication. The new arrangement may be 
summarised as follows :—Three fleets of battle-ships have for their respec- 
tive bases the Channel, Gibraltar, and Malta; attached to the three fleets 
are three cruiser squadrons. These three fleets, with their cruiser squad- 
rons, are the British naval forces in European waters, their common action 
is provided for and they unite annually for mancuvres. The cruisers 
stationed on distant stations are also divided into three groups. The 
Eastern group consists of the ships on the China, East Indian and Aus- 
tralian stations. The group at the Cape of Good Hope unites the Eastern 
to the Western group, which is stationed on the American side of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Thanks to this distribution the British Fleet is in contact 
with all the naval Powers of the world and can concentrate on any poiat 
of the globe, the cohesion of its different parts being assured. This new 
organisation is the application of a Wrench idea proposed before the 
memorandum to the Colonial Conference saw the light. The honour of the 
conception of so grouping fleets that they can be of support to each other 
belongs to M. de Lanessan. The reform, however, was not appreciated by 
his successor, who made haste to destroy it, nor even, perhaps, by our 
own admirals, who are little used to the consideration of the larger problems 
of naval strategy. M. de Lanessan created a naval force in Chinese waters 
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by uniting the squadrons of the Far East, the Indian 
Ocean, and the Pacific, which was- to include twelve 
armoured cruisers, six being stationed in China and 
the others forming a flying squadron destined to cruise in the 
triangle formed by the three points d’appui of Saigon, Diego-Suarez 
and Nouméa. The minister also created a naval force in the Atlantic 
attaching to the northern squadron stationed at Brest and Cherbourg a 
division of cruisers in American waters, the squadron and division being 
united under the same commander-in-chief. 

These proposed reforms of M. de Lanessan were certainly the prototype 
for the redistribution of the British Fleet, and the reply of the Admiralty to 
the creation of a new French naval force in the Far East was the connec- 
tion established between the British naval forces in China, Australia and 
India, and the annual meeting of the three Commanders-in-Chief of those 
stations at Singapore to concert a common plan of action. 

The redistribution of the British Fleet in 1904 was but an extension of 
the French idea. Since 1964 many changes have been made and these 
have always tended to assist concentration. They were justified in the 
memorandum issued by Lord Cawdor: ‘‘ Fleets of different strength are 
necessitated by strategy in certain waters, but the kaleidoscopic nature of 
international relations are opposed to any permanent allocation of our 
effective ships, and show also the necessity of a periodical repartition of the 
ships of our fleets to satisfy the political needs of the moment.’’ By these 
successive changes British waters have become the station of nearly the 
entire English Fleet. A fourth battleship force has been added to the 
three of 1904. The Home Fleet, which had been abolished, has been re- 
constituted; it comprises a division always in commission composed of the 
newest and most powerful battleships, and the Dreadnought flies the flag 
of its Commander-in-Chief. It is to this fleet that have been attributed the 
two battle-ships of the Nelson class, the three new armoured cruisers of 
the Invincible type carrying 305 mm. guns, six other armoured cruisers, 
a flotilla of 24 destroyers, and a flotilla of six submarines. This division 
of the Home Fleet is a most formidable one, it possesses superior speed 
to that of any other constituted fleet, and is the most perfect fighting force 
existing, destined to and capable of striking hard before even its attack is 
expected. 

If we add that England also has in full commission the three fleets 
containing 26 modern battle-ships and the four squadrons with 17 armoured 
cruisers, not counting the reserve divisions at Portsmouth and Devonport, 
and that she also possesses a most perfectly organised flotilla of torpedo 
vessels and 40 or so submarines, we are lost in admiration of this gigantic 
organisation for war, concentrated, held in leash, ready to be launched 
towards any point of the horizon. 

In meking a study of the British Fleet one is at a loss to know whether 
to admire most the effective naval force that has been constituted or the 
technica] and administrative organisation that has produced such results. 
For the last four years England has reduced her naval budget, and, not- 
withstanding, her armaments do not seem to have diminished and the pro- 
duction of her dockyards has not failed. The Admiralty up to the present 
has been able to provide for everything ; how this surprising result has been 
obtained we need not consider, we must face an accomplished fact knowing 


France. 
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that no sacrifice has been thought too great. England has not 
France. hesitated to discharge a large number of dockyard workmen 

and to strike off the list in one year about 100 cruisers of 
doubtful military value whose cost of up-keep was thought to be too heavy 
for their uncertain value. 

On the other hand, the new distribution of the fleet allowed of certaiu 
economies being made, especially as regards the expenses of keeping up 
certain naval yards on distant stations. The table annexed to Lord 
Cawdor’s memorandum shows that the new organisation effects a reduction 
of _ 32,000,000 francs (£1,280,000), of whieh 21,500,000 francs (£860,000) 
are saved on the upkeep of inefficient ships and by the disappearance in 
the estimates of the dockyards of Jamaica, Halifax, Esquimault and Trin- 
comalee, and the reduction of expenses at Ascension, Cape of Good Hope 
and Bermuda, which formerly absorbed 3,750,000 francs (£149,000), by one 
half. 

Thus the Admiralty has been able to effect the tour de force of 
modernising the navy and at the same time making it less costly. In fact, 
at the present moment the British Navy is formidable and ready at all 
points and fully complies with the criterion adopted by England known as 
the two-Power standard. Nevertheless, as we stated in our first article, 
the future does not appear assured, fissures are already becoming visible in 
this admirable organisation, the mother country finds it hard to support 
the great weight of her naval expenses, the colonies do not increase their 
contributions, and the last First Lord, Lord Tweedmouth, has been obliged 
to confess that there was reason to anticipate a further increase in expenses 
on account of the depletion of naval stores and material, which hitherto 
had made up for the deficiency of money voted by Parliament. 

According to the common expression, the English Navy has been living 
on its own fat for the last three or four years, and if a further financial 
effort be not made England must submit to a diminution of her naval forces. 
—Le Temps. 





Navy Target Practice. — The following is the official 
— statement of the order of merit of the various vessels 
r of the Navy, singly and in competition for the different 
trophies in the spring target practice. It represents the results of 
the work done in the short distance practice, and in comparison 
with similar statements in previous years makes the gratifying showing 
that there has been a steadily progressive improvement in the number of 
hite and the rapidity of fire in practically every gun crew throughout the 
Navy. This is the conclusion of the expert target inspectors of the Navy, 
who have made up these reports from year to year :— 


Standing of Vessels Singly. 


1. Pacific Fleet... .c6iki..tulnniieniina swsretal...visised 60°386 
O. | Atlasitio: Fleet \ii.iiiwer. toad altwelid. cng ied 55-286 
83. Unassigned vessels ..............cccccececeecececsececececeeeeceees 32-579 


Standing of Vessels Singly. 
(Star ships are those that attained at least eighty-five per cent. of 
the final merit of the trophy winners of their respective classes.) 
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+ ea Vessels Competing for the Battle-ship Trophy. 
IEE 5.isksspapneeour 76-470 12. West Virginia.............. 54:539 
i OS Rr 73571 18. Rhode Island ................ 54-317 
S.  PRDIN  saceonesposoraspens 71:292 14. Washington ................ 53-020 
0 MUMNUIE cheeses spendin tuaee 70-257 . 15. Kearsarge ...............00004 52-943 
DMMB, co, ap cassoecupere 68-342 16. New Jersey ...........0..206 52-524 
Se 0 ie eee TOE Ad. MPBONIIUD coc ccccccttesccccssesse 48-811 
Z.. COMMBOTIOUS 0.0.0 rc.cccsceed OD GS aC.  WEMONURE  ¢.cccec-ssbaksasseseesse 48-406 
gle an Rp lee etibe 65°955 19. Missouri ...:...........0sece0. 46-957 
D; PV RPMIE car evccscesceershees es 645668 20. Maine ...............ccccceceee 39-272 

10. Minnesota ..............s.0000 GETSB BLOND? e086. eis U8 8 33-926 

11. Pennsylvania ................ 56-890 

Vessels Competing for the Cruiser Trophy. 
DOE oice oss sscocesecesere 76:924 7. Galveston .............s.0000 54°576 
2. Ber Dente: 85. 22. 69-914 8B. Concord ............ceceeaeceee 52-048 
8. ‘Charleston® 22% ...0..55.65.8 67-966 9. Milwaukee ............0...06 49-380 
4. York@ow is .23.cn208, 64°272 10. Denver ...........cccceceeeeses 47-450 

5. Chattanooga .............0066 62°317 11. Cleveland ...........002:s0000 39-935 

65: Dakenhe: iss iid. dessi win seed 56-320 12. Des Moines ...............66. 24564 
Vessels Competing for the Gun-boat Trophy. 
1. Wilmingtont ................ 67-487 5. Dolphin ..............000ece0es 42-575 
9: Yanktok* i. iscandivcaxt 59-590 6. Dubuque ............ccceceeees 41-028 
3. Mayflower ................000 55°337 7. Marbet han is .iiiinds. concise csv’ 22-820 
bn Te < Scichice ite 45-286 8. Scorpion, ...........seccereeees 16-350 
Vessels Competing for the Torpedo Trophy. 
Ri Retry hitcisd un di fucs. cd 68-648 2. SP Ripgle dist. ai cwed 22-666 
ed ee ee eer 44-510) «= 8. Stewart ...........secececeeeees 22-125 
ee ee eee. 38-070 Jae oe Fee er 20°542 
eo, ee OEE BUGIS: 24D DROBO |. 2000050500505 00000560 10-138 
Ds TRE So ise i cnscocecscarne _ RS Ey : Cer rre 10-066 
Gilad ..65...58555.51,..2 26-640 





Below will be found the standing of squadrons and divisions, and also 


the standing of torpedo vessels for the torpedo trophy, as shown by G.O. 
67, issued by the Navy Department, under the date of 28th May, 1908 :— 


Standing of Squadrons. 
1. Second Squadron, Pacific Fleet : St. Louis, Charleston, Milwaukee, 


Albany, Yorktown, final merit, 64-465. 


2. Firet Squadron, Pacific Fleet: Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 


Virginia, Colorado, Tennessee, Washington, 60°577. 


3. First Squadron, Atlantic Fleets Louisiana, Connecticut, Vermont, 


Kansas, Virginia, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Georgia, 59-169. 


4. Second Squadron, Atlantic Fleet: Minnesota, Missouri, Maine, 


Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, Alabama, Kearsarge, 55-801. 





¢+Trophy winner; *Star ship. 
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United 5. Third Squadron, Pacific Fleet: Chattanooga, Galveston, 
States. Denver, Cleveland, Concord, Wilmington, 53-959. 
Standing of Divisions. 

1. Fourth Division, Pacific Fleet: Albany, Yorktown, fina] merit, 
70598. 

2. Fourth Division, Atlantic Fleet: Illinois, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Kearsarge, 66-153. 

8. Third Division, Pacific Fleet: St. Louis, Charleston, Milwaukee, 
62-420. 

4. First Division, Atlantic Fleet: Louisiana, Connecticut, Vermont, 
Kansas, 61-850. 

5. First Division, Pacific Fleet: Maryland, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Colorado, 61-122. 

6. Second Division, Third Squadron, Pacific Fleet: Concord, Wilming- 
ton, 59-768. 

7. Second Division, Pacific Fleet: Tennessee, Washington, 59-488. 

8. Second Division, Atlantic Fleet: Virginia, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Georgia, 56-477. 

9. First Division, Third Squadron, Pacific Fleet : Chattanooga, Galves- 
ton, Denver, Cleveland, 51-070. 

10. Third Division, Atlantic Fleet : Minnesota, Missouri, Maine, Ohio, 
45-470. 

Standing of Torpedo Flotillas. 

1. Fourth Flotilla: Perry, final merit, 68-648. 

2. Second Flotilla: Truztun, Lawrence, Whipple, Stewart, Hull, 
26-285. 

3. Third Flotilla : Tingey, Porter, Blakely, De Long, Thornton, 26-921. 


Vessels Competing for the Torpedo Trophy. 
(Guns and Torpedoes Both Counted.) 

1, Perry, trophy-winner, 68-648 ; 2, Truxtun, 44°510; 3, Tingey, 38-070; 
4, Porter, 34-216; 5, Lawrence, 32:058; 6, Blakely, 26°840; 7, Whipple, 
22-666 ; 8, Stewart, 22:125; 9, De Long, 20:542; 10, Thornton, 10°138; 11, 
Hull, 10-066. 

(Guns only Counted.) 

1, Perry, 68°648 ; 2, Preble, 63-753; 3, Truatun, 47°383; 4, Lawrence, 
33-613; 5, Tingey, 32°642; 6, Stewart, 29:158; 7, Whipple, 25-201; 8, Hull, 
19-013; 9, Porter, 15-849; 10, Blakely, 14-717; 11, Thornton, 12254; 12, 
De Long, 2°642. 


(Torpedoes only Counted.) 

1, Perry, 68°648; 2, Truxtun, 41-279; 3, Tingey, 39°428; 4, Porter, 
38-808; 5, Lawrence, 30-697; 6, Blakely, 29-621; 7, De Long, 25-018; 8, 
Hopkins, 22-065; 9, Whipple, 19-814; 10, Stewart, 15-086; 11, Thornton, 
9-607 ; 12, Hull, 00-000. 


V. H. Mercatr, Secretary. 
—Army &~ Navy Journal. 
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Report of Bureau of Equipment, U.S.N. — Rear-Admiral 
oe William S. Cowles, U.S.N., Chief of the Bureau of 
i Equipment of the Navy Department, in his annual report 
submits the following estimates for the Bureau for the fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1909: Equipment of vessels, 4,250,000 dollars, 
as against 3,250,000 dollars last year; chain making machines, 100,000 
dollars; equipment machinery plants, 150,000 dollars; coal and trans- 
portation, 5,000,000 dollars, as against 4,150,000 dollars last year; con- 
tingent, 15,000 dollars; ocean and lake surveys, 75,000 dollars; depéts for 
coal, 600,000 dollars; increase in Navy equipment, 400,000 dollars, as 
against 500,000 dollars last year; civil establishment, 46,978 dollars, as 
against 38,028 dollars last year; salaries, 37,320 dollars, as against 26,040 
dollars last year. 

The coal depéts and cgaling plants under the supervision of the 
Bureau, together with their capacities, are as follows: Frenchman Bay, 
Me., 10,000 tons; naval station, Portsmouth, N.H., 10,000 tons; naval 
station, Boston, Mass., 12,800 tons; Narragansett Bay, 40,000 tons; naval 
station, New London, Conn., 11,300 tons; naval station, New York, 9,000 
tons; naval staton, League Island, Pa., 15,000 tons; naval station, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 3,000 tons; naval station, Key West, Fla., 15,000 tons; naval 
station, New Orleans, 5,000 tons; Sitka, Alaska, 5,000 tons; naval station, 
Puget Sound, 22,900 tons; naval station, Mare Island, California, 20,000 
tons; naval station, Culebra, W.I., 5,000 tons; naval station, Hawaii, 
30,000 tons; naval station, Tutuila, Samoa, 5,000 tons; naval station, 
Island of Guam, 3,000 tons ; naval station, Cavite, P.I., 7,200 tons ; 
Olongapo, P.I., 10,000 tons. The necessity for modern naval coal depéts 
of large capacity, economically administered, becomes more evident each 
year. The experience of the bureau shows that in order to get the best 
coal for the Navy it must be purchased when it is available. The price 
of handling coal at depéte where modern machinery is not installed is from 
30 to 60 cents a ton each way, whereas at a depdét like Bradford coal can be 
handled into storage for about six cents a ton, with eight or ten cents a 
ton additional for trimming, and out of storage for five and one-half cents. 

Admiral Cowles points out that the expenditures for ‘coal and 
transportation’? during the present fiscal year 1908, have been increased by 
the necessity for transporting large quantities of coal great distances to 
meet the exigencies due to the movement of the entire fleet of the United 
States to the waters of the Pacific. To recapitulate in brief the reasons 
for increase in cost of purchasing, transporting, and handling coal for the 
United States Navy since 1902, and for requiring an increased appropria- 
tion under ‘‘coal and transportation’’ for the fiscal year, 1909 : (a) Increase 
in the number of purposes to which the appropriation is applied. (b) In- 
crease in the number of ships in commission. ‘(c) Increase in size of ships 
and consequent coal consumption. (d) Increase in first cost of coal at tide 
water. (e) Increase in freight rates due to diminution of American shipping, 
which destroys competition. (f) Increase in freight rates due to trans- 
porting coal to greater distances than heretofore, because of the fleet 


going farther abroad. 
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During the year there were purchased and distilled 115,404,730 
Sees gallons of water at an average cost of forty-five and seven- 

tenths cents per 1,000 gallons. The sum of 49,183.20 dollars 
was spent for pilotage for ships of war, 4,242.77 dollars for towage, and 
45,545.12 dollars for canal tolls. The sum of 499,800.10 was spent for altera- 
tions, additions, and repairs to vessels and for the manufacture of electrical 
supplies. It is recommended that junior officers be detailed as assistant 
inspectors at private shipyards, and that gunners be detailed as assistants 
in connection with the installation of electric plants. 

The steam turbine having proved suitable for driving marine dynamos, 
turbo-generators are ordered for the new battleships, the largest unit con- 
templated so far being 300 kilowatts. The Bureau is co-operating with 
the Bureau of Ordnance in perfecting the fire-control installation of the 
fleets. Sample gold-plated metallic searchlight mirrors have been pur- 
chased from France and are under test, with a view to determining their 
relative merits with the silver-plated glass mirror in normal and hazy or 
foggy weather. Electric heating and cooking devices are to be investigated, 
and it is believed that they may be used in a limited way to advantage on 
board ship. Electrically driven dish-washing, meat-chopping, dough- 
mixing, and potato-peeling machines have been installed or are being 
installed on all the larger vessels. 

During the year experiments were made with wireless direction 
finders, and these will be continued during the coming year. Arrange- 
ments have been made for testing wireless telephones for use in connec- 
tion with the work of the fleet, though even if successful, as is expected, 
the wireless telephone will not replace the telegraph, but will rather be 
used in conjunction with it. Changes in apparatus have been made in 
many stations, both on shore and on board ship. The state of the art is 
such that constant attention must be paid to wireless apparatus in order 
to keep pace with current development and maintain the stations in the 
highest state of efficiency. From figures presented, it appears that, ex- 
cluding installations on foreign vessels, the United States has in operation 
more than half of al! the wireless telegraph installations in the world. 
Seventy-three American naval vessels are thus equipped. Figures as to 
foreign naval ships are not available.—Army and Navy Journal. 
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The following are the principal appointments which have 
Home. been made :-— 

Lieut.-General—Sir E. G. Barrow, K.C.B., I.A., to be Lieut.-General on 
the Staff in India. 

Major-Generals—E. O. F. Hamilton, C.B., to Command the Troops in 
Sierra Leone. L. Dening, C.B., D.S.O., I.A., to be Lieut.-General. A. 
G. F. Browne, C.B., D.S.0., 1.A., to be Lieut.-General. J. K. Trotter, 
C.B., C.M.G., from Commanding in Sierra Leone, to be Commander, Porte- 
mouth Coast Defences. W. V. Brownlow, C.B., to be Colonel of the Ist 
(King’s) Dragoon Guards. C. H. Des Veux, C.B., I.A., to be Lieut.- 
General. 

Colonels—T. H. Stavert, from h.p., to Command a District. A. E. 
Jenkins, from h.p., to Command the Rifle Depét. W. W. Kenny, M.B., 
to be Surgeon-General. 








Drill Regulations for Machine Gun Detachments.—Two new 
eee draft regulations have recently appeared as supplements to 
cTy the Infantry and Cavalry Drill Regulations. 


I. Inrantry Macutne Gun DeEtacHMEnrTs. 
1. General Remarks.—Gunners are only attached to these detachments 
’ after one year’s service in the infantry; drivers are selected in turn, and 
only remain three months with machine gun detachments. 

2. Organisation of the Detachment.—Personnel necessary for working 
one machine gun: 7 gunners (1 sergeant in charge of gun, 2 gunners, 2 
ammunition carriers, 2 surplus men), 7 drivers, 8 pack animals (1 for the 
gun, 5 for ammunition, 1 for the shields, etc., 1 spare). 

Composition of Detachment.—2 machine guns form a detachment under 
the orders of a subaltern officer. The cadre consists of 2 under-officers, 
1 range-finder, 1 for connection trained in signalling and provided with 
flags, 1 armourer, 1 orderly. In addition there are 2 drivers for 4 mules 
carrying rations. The total effective is therefore, 1 officer, 36 men, and 
20 pack animals. 

Load of Pack Animals.—The gun horse or mule carrying the gun, 1 
exchange barrel and 500 cartridges; the ammunition horse or mule carry- 
ing from 1,500 to 2,000 cartridges; the shield horse or mule carrying 2 
shields and water ; the horse or mule for fittings carrying 500 cartridges and 
armourer’s tools. 

Total Ammunition Supply :—10,000 rounds per gun. 

3. The Fight: General Principles.—The characteristic of the machine 
gun is to concentrate a powerful infantry fire on a narrow space. They 
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can never take the place of artillery, and are not 
Ansteie- adapted for a running fight. Their action should be 

Sry: limited to short or important phases of a fight. Action 
against well-sheltered skirmishing lines must be avoided, and special 
observation devoted to the enemy’s lines following the skirmishers. 
Fire should be directed against the whole of the front of cavalry 
charging. When acting against artillery it must be remembered 
that at long ranges that arm is superior to machine guns; consequently, 
batteries should be approached, if possible, under cover and taken in 
flank. They must not allow themselves to be distracted from their 
principal duty by action against hostile machine guns, which are difficult 
objectives to hit. Machine guns should be specially used in broken and 
covered ground, which gives them opportunities for surprise. In such 
ground they must be given a special support, particularly for the protec- 
tion of the pack animals. The two machine guns of a detachment must 
never be separated. Occasionally, in view of decisive action, several 
machine gun detachments should be united. 

Conduct of the Detachment.—On the march the detachment com- 
mander will be near the commander of the troops. The place of machine 
guns in the column is so regulated that they may be able to come into 
action from the commencement of the fight. Some mounted men should, if 
possible, be attached to them for maintaining connection with the command 
and for security service. 

Choice of position.—This position is selected after reconnaissance by 
the detachment commander, accompanied by the connecting agent and the 
range-finder. The careful execution of this reconnaissance is an essential 
condition for success. Position should not be taken up near or in line 
with objectives already under the enemy’s fire. 

Occupation of the Position.—The concealed occupation of the position 
is of the highest importance for the opening of an unexpected fire. If the 
pack animals cannot be brought close up under cover, the ammunition 
must be carried by hand even for long distances. Should cover be lacking 
or time pressing, fire should be opened unexpectedly by rapidly occupying 
the position. Security must always be ensured when approaching the 
enemy’s position. 

Opening and Execution of Fire.—The objective should be selected ac- 
cording to its temporary tactical importance in accordance with orders 
received. Fire only produces decisive results when it is directed on a 
body of men at effective range. Before commencing firing note if the ex- 
penditure of ammunition will pe proportionate to the mission assigned 
and to the probable effect of the fire; but once fire is opened, all the 
necessary ammunition must be expended on it. An insufficient effect in- 
creases the enemy’s confidence and weakens your own. The narrow cone of 
dispersion of machine guns permite of firing over one’s own troops, when 
infantry cannot do so. This fire may be carried out at distances over 
1,000 paces in broken ground when one’s own troops are at least 400 
paces in front of the machine guns. In case of serious losses, the machine 
gun detachment commander should ask for men trained in machine gun 
service from the nearest troops. 

Attack.—For a chance encounter it is often advantageous to attach 
machine guns to the advance guard to seize and hold important pointe or 
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defiles. When once sufficient forces have come into line, 
Austria- the machine guns should be withdrawn to the rear and 
Hungary. eserved for important phases of: the fight. When attack- 
ing an enemy in position, machine guns are at first kept in 
reserve. The chief employs them when the ground permits of 
their acting by surprise, for action against the enemy’s flanks, and to 
support the infantry in its advance. The occupation of flanking or com- 
manding positions is particularly advantageous, for then no changes of 
position is necessary at the moment for assault. There must be no 
hesitation in bringing up machine guns as close as possible to the enemy. 
In case of a check they must repulse the attacks, without regard to losses, 
and if necessary sacrificing themselves to the last man. 

Defence.—It must be remembered that machine guns are not adapted 
for conducting a running fight; consequently they should at first be kept 
in reserve and employed to reinforce the threatened pointe, to prevent turn- 
ing movements, to repulse attacks, and to accompany counter-attacks. This 
does not preclude their employment at the commencement of an action to 
sweep important approaches or very visible objects. In the defensive 
action their efficacy may be increased by clearing the field of fire, by picket- 
ing out the distances, by a large supply of ammunition, and by the con- 
struction of shelters and screens. 

Ammunition Supply.—This service devolves on an under-officer, accord- 
ing to orders given him by the detachment commander. The five ammuai- 
tion mules of each machine gun, as a rule, follow it into action, and 
remain near it under cover. During the action the ammunition carriers 
carry the ammunition from the mules to the guns. The detachment com- 
mander should know where the ammunition columns are to be found. The 
re-supply by the latter takes place during the fight, an under-officer con- 
ducting the mules, with the empty ammunition cases, to them. 


TI. Cavatry Macuine Gun DetacHMENTs. 


ae Organisation of Detachment.—Personnel necessary for serving a 
machine gun: 9 mounted men (1 sergeant in charge of gun, 2 gunners, 2 
ammunition carriers, 4 men to lead horses), 4 pack horses (1 for the gun 
and 3 for ammunition). 

Cadre of a Section of two Guns : 1 mounted subaltern officer, 6 mounted 
men (1 sergeant-major for the Ist and 1 sergeant-major for the 2nd section), 
2 connecting agents, 1 armourer, 1 range-finder, 1 unmounted orderly ; 
or per section : 1 officer and 23 mounted men, 1 unmounted man, and 32 
horses. 

Cadre of a 4-gun Detachment: 1 captain, 2 under officers (1 for am- 
munition and 1 for pay), 1 trumpeter, 1 sergeant, 1 saddler, 1 orderly 
unmounted. The detachment has in addition: 2 6-horsed ammunition 
wagons and 2 led spare horses. Ite total effective is therefore 3 officers, 
62 men (5 unmounted), 84 horses (54 saddle, 16 pack, 12 draught, 2 spare), 
and 2 ammunition wagons. 5 

Total Ammunition Supply: 15,000 rounds per gun (5,000 on the pack 
horses and 10,000 on the ammunition wagons). 

2. The Fight—General Principles.—As regards choice and occupation 
of position, opening and execution of fire, the rules are similar to those laid 
down for the detachments attached to infantry. The following rule should, 
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however, be noted : In the cavalry fight the rapidity in occupy- 
Austria- ing a position should not be influenced by anxiety to take 
Hungary. : ‘ 

possession of it under cover. 

Conduct and Employment of Machine Guns.— The réle of cavalry 
machine guns is to increase the fire-power of the cavalry, to support it every- 
where, and to assist it in carrying out its many various missions, both in 
mounted and dismounted action. The detachments must therefore be in- 
structed in, and imbued with the cavalry spirit.’”’ Machine guns should 
participate in the decisive action; in the event of success to pursue we 
enemy with a hot fire, and in case of attack to cover the rally or the 
retreat. 

On account of the rapidity of the cavalry fight, the entry into line of 
machine guns in sufficient time is frequently accompanied by very great 
difficulties. ‘‘At the same time, a commander, animated by the true dashing 
cavalry spirit, which judges the situation and the ground at a glance, will 
frequently be able to use his machine guns rapidly and boldly, even when he 
may have received no orders to that effect.’ 

The attachment of machine guns to small reconnoitring cavalry de- 
tachments would be justified if it were a question of turning the enemy 
out of places or defiles he was occupying, or as a support to the cavalry. 
If a large body of cavalry is formed, its commander should decide if 
he would reserve the use of the machine guns to himself or if he would 
leave them at the disposal of each column commander. During the advance 
into action, the machine gun detachment commander will keep close to the 
commander of the troops to which he is attached with his trumpeter, his 
connecting agents, and his range-finder. The connecting agents, or the 
mounted men who are given him as a support, are responsible for the 
security service. 

Ammunition Supply.—This duty devolves on the sergeant-major. 
During the action he remains near the ammunition horses ; he is responsible 
for connection with the front and the safety of the led horses. The three 
ammunition horses of each machine gun follow the latter to the fight. In 
action sufficient ammunition is disposed near each gun. The ammunition 
carriers carry the ammunition from the pack horses to the line of fire. 

Two ammunition wagons march, as a rule, at the tail of the troops 
under orders of the under-officer in charge of ammunition. They draw 
near to the machine guns when the action is about to commence, so as to 
facilitate, even during the fight, the exchange of the empty cases, brought 
by the led horses. The ammunition wagons are re-supplied by the ammuni- 
tion columns, whose position should be known to the commander of the 
machine gun detachment.—Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. 





Alpine Maneuvres in 1908.—The France Militaire offers the 
following criticisms on the mancuvres of the 28th In- 
fantry Division which have recently taken place in the Taren- 
taise Alps :— 

Infantry.—As regards the details of the infantry manceuvres there is 
nothing that calls for special remark. At the same time perhaps, in spite 
of the efforts of the numerous umpires, sufficient consideration was not 
paid to the effect of fire. Too great rapidity of action, especially in moun- 
tainous country, entirely alters the whole character of an engagement. 


France. 
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In mountains, the defence, if the position has been 
France. judiciously selected, becomes almost invincible from the 

front; the difficulties of access -to the position add 
enormously to ‘the power of the fire under which the enemy, on the 
other hand, remains exposed much longer on account of the enforced 
slowness of his advance, whence the constant necessity of manwuvring on 
the wings by threatening the flanks. If no account is taken of the effect 
of fire, on the one hand the lateral attack has not the material time neces- 
sary to make its action felt ; on the other hand, tlie defensive is unable to 
counter-manceuvre by intervening on the enemy’s flanks with units posted 
with that object. Thus the fight is frequently confined to a mere frontal 
action, and one sometimes, even, sees one of the sides advancing by its 
centre, preceding the wings, which are unable to get up to align them- 
selves on it, when it is the assistance of the latter alone which makes the 
advance of the former possible. Examples of this vicious method of pro- 
cedure occurred during the mancuvres, and especially in the first period. 

In the mountains the influence of movement is perhaps more striking 
than in the plains; the decisive result is generally only obtained by means of 
concentric fire and by seriously threatening the communications, the realisa- 
tion of which frequently entails very laborious and very lengthy move- 
mente; and it is risking the propagation of false ideas not to give sufficient 
time for these movements to be carried out. During their progress, fire 
keeps the enemy to his position and prevents him from interfering with the 
manceuvre in course of preparation, but it is rarely indeed that that alone, 
by its direct action, will suffice to give the solution om account of the 
natural strength of such positions. Fire and movement must, therefore, 
be judiciously combined, and account taken of the effect of the former, 
which gives time for the development of the movement and which must, 
of course, always support the attack of the advancing units. 

Machine Guns.—A few words on machine guns. They have a narrow 
cone of dispersion and produce powerful but highly concentrated effects. 
‘Their logical employment particularly in mountains, appears therefore, as 
indicated, to be directed against narrow fronts and defiles. We, however, 
saw them frequently used on large objectives and for a long period. 

Machine guns do not lend themselves to a long-drawn-out action ; they 
heat too readily and entail an excessive expenditure of ammunition, which 
is all the more regrettable, as the re-supply is so difficult. It is therefore, we 
consider an error to engage them for a length of time in a frontal action; 
they should only take part exceptionally in such an action, and then only 
for flanking purposes and under cover. 

In addition, their own power should not lead them to under-value that 
of the enemy’s rifle. In these mancuvres they sometimes took up positions 
at from 700 to 800 metres of the enemy’s infantry; they would certainly 
have caused frightful loss to the latter if they themselves were not knocked 
out of action before they could open fire. 

Conclusion. As a rule keep machine guns for intermittent firing on 
narrow fronts or for flanking purposes; keep them carefully under cover 
and do not expose them to the enemy’s rifle at short ranges, unless they 
have sufficient shield protection. 

Cavalry.—These manwuvres have demonstrated the following pointe 
with regard to the employment of cavalry in mountainous country :— 
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In mountains, care should be taken not to assimilate 
the cavalry man with an infantry man mounted. on 
a mule. The employment of cavalry may be very 
fruitful, but only in very special cases for which it must be very 
carefully handled for fear that at the moment it is wanted the horses may 
be exhausted and incapable of rapid movement, which is the sole reason for 
their use. It is a mistake to launch cavalry against mountain defiles. 
However brave, energetic and dashing it may be, it cannot pretend to rival 
the chamois or the mountaineer. One has only to look into history to prove 
that, during the best conducted Alpine campaigns the cavalry, except for 
purposes of connection, were relegated to the rear until the infantry had 
forced the roads giving access to the plains, when the time for their employ- 
ment comes. These lessons of the past have preserved all their value, 
because the conditions of the ground remain unchangeable. 


France. 





Combined Maneuvres.—During this summer the Italian 
Italy. Government has ordered the carrying out of combined 
manoeuvres of the Army and Navy. The general hypothesis is 
as follows :—Hostilities have been declared between two nations, of which 
one, the A side, has, at sea, a considerable numerical superiority equal to 
double the naval forces of the B side. The Aside is master of the Sardinian 
littoral, of the northern and north-eastern coasts of Sicily, and of the 
littoral of the peninsula in the portion included between Cape Spartivento 
and Mount Circeo. The B side is master of the Italian littoral extending 
from the French frontier to the Porto Ercolo Lighthouse ; it is in possession, 
too, of all the small islands of the Tyrrhenian Sea north of the parallel of 
Mount Circeo. 
The number of naval unite taking part in these manoeuvres is about 
70, representing a totel displacement of 184,200 tons, with 720 officers, 
11,900 blue-jackets, and 582 guns, not including the artillery of the landing 
force or artillery of less calibre than 57 mm. Commandérs of both sides 
will have the fullest liberty of action. 
The A side will have an invading corps consisting of :— 
3 Infantry brigades of regulars. 
1 Bersaglieri regiment. 
2 Cavalry squadrons. 
8 Batteries of field artillery. 
1 Siege artillery park. 
2 Companies of engineers. 
2 Radio telegraph sections. 
With the proper complement of supply of medical services laid down for 
war. 
The B side will have a division of mobile militia as defence troops. 
The greatest stress will be laid on the scouting service. In addition to 
the squadron scout boats and the radio-telegraphic apparatus with which 
the Italian Navy is provided, aerostats will be used on a far larger scale 
than has hitherto been done. 
Lieut.-General Vigano, commanding the VIIIth (Florence) Army Corps, 
will have the general direction of the land operations, and the Duke of 
Genoa that of the navel operations. The troops of one side will be com- 
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manded by General Zuccari, of the Leghorn Division, those of 
the other by General Massone, ot the Genoa Division. General 
Pollio, Chief of the Army General Staff, and Admiral Bettolo, 
Chief of the Navy General Staff, will assist at these maneuvres, which 
will be of great importance and should prove of considerable interest. 


Italy. 





First Report of the Commission of Enquiry.—The Commission of En- 

quiry on the Ministry of War has just published a first report, containing 
conclusions on the most pressing questions which it thought desirable to 
bring forward immediately, before making known the results of its labours 
on other points which it had to study. 

Defence of Frontiers.—The Commission went into this important 
question on the spot, and made an exhaustive enquiry into the question of 
home defence. It brought to light serious gaps in the defensive organisation 
‘‘ which financial considerations had caused to be neglected during many 
years.”’ It stated that certain Alpine barriers must be changed so as to 
render them impervious to modern methods of attack, and that a new 
organisation of naval stations should be proceeded with. It considers that 
140 million lire (about £5,600,000) will be required for frontier and 50 
million lire (about £2,000,000) for naval defence. 

Permanent Garrisons.—The Commission proposes to adopt field 
garrisons, with national recruiting and district mobilisation, for infantry 
regiments of the northern frontier, and of the naval stations and for the 
Grenadier Brigade. All other infantry regiments will be mobile under 
almost the same conditions as at present. In short, only the 7 bersaglieri 
regiments and 62 infantry regiments will be mobile in the Italian Army. 
Exchanges will be carried out between officers so as to avoid a too prolonged 
stay in the fixed garrisons and measures will be taken so that at least 
half the officers and non-commissioned officers of fixed regiments will not 
be natives of the district. This conception of the Commission presente 
serious difficulties of application in detail; it has been badly received by 
the people and is unlikely to obtain a majority in its favour in Parliament. 

Pay of Officers—The Commission proposes a considerable improvement 
in the pay of officers; the increases vary between 500 (£20) and 1,000 lire 
(£40); the most interesting proposal is one that gives captains, having 25 
years’ commissioned service, a pecuniary position (4,800 lire, or £196), 
which may be considered as the close’ of an honourable career. These 
increases of pay are supplementary to the annual expenditure of 5 million 
lire. The Commission proposes to abolish the equipment allowance at 
present received by all officers except those of the infantry and to re-model 
the extra pey (mounted). The new extra pay amount to 4 million, instead 
of 2,400,000 lire; but the abolition of the equipment allowance will cause a 

saving of about 1 million lire, the increase of actual expenditure being thue 
considerably reduced. 

Promotion of Officers.—The majority of the Commission, whilst reserv- 
ing its opinion on the subject of promotion by selection, expresses ite 
preference for the principle of promotion by seniority, excluding officers 
recognised as unfit. It asks for the establishment of a very severe examina- 
tion for selection from the rank of captain and from that of major. Making 
these measures retrospective it asks that present majors and lieutenant- 
colonels should undergo an examination for fitness; finally, it aske the 
rank of colonel should only be obtained after a special examination. The 
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minority, whilst adhering to the principle of selection by com- 
petition, abandons the rights of seniority from the rank of 
captain, with the. exclusion of officers not recognised as fit 
for promotion up to the rank of captain inclusive. 

It is certain that there exists in Italy, at the present day, a tendency 
to examine officers for promotion ; in a country where everything is made 
the subject for discussion, this would appear to be a good method for 
avoiding disputes. It remains to be proved if it is the best method for 
recruiting officers, at any rate for the higher ranks, as regards the command. 

Complaints.—The Commission gives its approval to the dispositions on 
this subject in the Disciplinary Regulations contained in the 25th July, 
1907, and in the Ministerial circular of the 4th May, 1908, where it is laid 
down that the right of complaint should be scrupulously respected, that 
complaints should be carefully gone into and that, even when they are 
unfounded, they should not be considered as an indication of a bad spirit, if 
they do not contain any special fault in themselves. The Commission advise 
that the complaint instead of being sent through the usual official channel, 
should be forwarded direct. to the higher authorities to those against whom 
it is formulated, and only a copy of the complaint forwarded to the latter. 

Non-Commissioned Officers.—The Commission approves of the disposi- 
tions of the law concerning the position of non-commissioned officers which 
was passed by the Chamber.—La France Militaire and Revue Militaire 


des Armées Etrangéres. 


The New Infantry Drill Regulations —The new Russian 
Russia. Infantry Regulations consist of two parts: the first, or Drill 
Regulations, has appeared and will be put into practice this 
year during the summer drills ; the second part, or Battle Instructions, will 
be issued separately instead of being bound up in the same volume with 
the drill regulations, and will probably not come out till after the autumn 
manceuvres. 
The chief characteristics of the new Drill Regulations are as follows : — 

1. Abolition of. antiquated formations and regulations and the 
adoption of simpler formations more in accordance with the 
conditions of modern warfare. 

2. The preparation of infantry for battle will in future rest on the 
individual training of the soldier (for developing his initiative 
and judgment) and on the training of the smal] unite, chiefly 
the company. 

3. Clearly laying down the rules for instruction, formations, and 
the dutiés of the various commanders with the object of 
ensuring strict discipline and of avoiding all chances of com- 
manders of all ranks interpreting the carrying out of a 
regulation according to their own personal conceptions. 

se following important innovations in the new regulations should be 
n — 

1. The splitting up of the squad into groups of from 4 to 6 men, 
under the oldest soldier, for the purpose of facilitating the 
advance and leading of a company under fire. The movement 
= the skirmishing line, man by man, by crawling is also laid 
lown. 


Italy. 
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2. The method of carrying out the final attack : 

(a) If the firing line is able to get within 50 paces of the 
enemy, it closes on him with the bayonet and shouting 
‘* Hurrah! ” 

(b) Should the firing line be unable to arrive at that dis- 
tance, it advances to the attack of ite last position by 
continuing to fire whilst advancing, and at 50 paces 
from the enemy commences the assault, that is to say, 
the bayonet charge. At the same time, should the 
commander consider that the attack should be carried 
out without firing, he first makes the men unload, and 
the company advances at an accelerated pace. 

8. Magazine fire is abolished. The following are the methods of 
firing now employed :— 
Volley firing. 
Individual firing (slow, rapid and with a given number of 
cartridges). 
4. The retreat of the skirmishing line is carried out similarly to the 
advance, but must always be conducted at a walk. 


—Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. 


Russia. 





Instructions for the Summer Ezercises in the St. Petersburg District.— 
The Ruskii Invalid publishes an order of the Grand Duke Nicholas to the 
troops of the Guards and of the St. Petersburg District containing instruc- 
tions for the summer exercises, of which it may be of interest to give 
extracts :— 

1. From the commencement of the assemblies in camps the entire 
attention of commanders should be directed to the preparation of troops 
for battle. The modern fight, with ite particularly complex arrangemente, 
makes the individual development of each marksman, the action of sub- 
ordinate commands and of small units, of the highest importance. The ex- 
tremely varied situations, the great difficulty in the direction of the troops 
insist on initiative on the part of all commanders as well as on a careful 
tactical preparation. Above all, then, all efforts must be directed to the in- 
dividual instruction of every soldier and towards the development of initia- 
tive amongst commanders of all ranks, including the under-officer. Every 
appearance of intelligent initiative should, therefore, be encouraged, as well 
as every effort to co-operate in a common object. Errors are excusable. In- 
action and passivity alone should be severely punished. This systematic 
development of the active spirit should go hand-in-hand with the develop- 
ment of tactical instruction and maneuvring aptitude. 

A well defined idea of their authority and duties, a clear comprehension 
of the mission entrusted to them, accompanied with an ingrained habit of 
initiative and of pushing forward, will give to the various commanders the 
necessary independence, will fortify their resolution and free them from 
the fear of responsibility. Everything cannot be foreseen. That com- 
mander alone will be able to take advantage of a situation who has learnt 
to act on his own responsibility, without continually awaiting the orders of 
his commanders. 
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At the moment for decisive action the future conqueror and 
Russia. conquered are almost in the same material. state and almost 

equally disabled. The balance will lean towards the side of 
the one who has a strong will, who is a stranger to the fear of responsibility, 
and who, at such a moment, is able to dare! To the man who will take no 
risks, and who has no strength of will, there is no possibility of success. 

After the individual instruction of the man and after that of the 
various commanders, comes the tactical preparation of small units and the 
maneuvre of these units. The senior commander is unable, during the 
fight, to direct each small unit of his detachment, which are frequently so 
extended that he is unable to observe them all. To facilitate the direction 
of his men, the senior commander must split them up into four or five parts, 
each having a commander who will act as his intermediary and who will 
assist him in the command. 

2. Exercises in close order should be carried out in strict combination 
with the tactical education, so that the one may complete the other. In 
order that the tactical education may be complete, and in order that 
individual initiative may develop in accordance with the general sense of the 
maneuvre, the men should know how to yield to the will of the commander. 
This discipline of will is only arrived at by a systematic working of all the 
men composing a company, and close order is the best means for obtaining 
such a result. 

3. In examining the nature of the action of commanders on the battle 
field, I must draw attention to a point common, alas! to many of them, 
viz. : passivity, especially in the defensive. 

Passivity in the defensive is a most dangerous tendency. In offensive 
operations, our will must in every case be imposed on that of the enemy or, 
at least, he must reckon with it and if to that will is combined decision and 
well-regulated audacity, the offensive may give brilliant results. The 
passive defensive is merely the prelude to retreat and, under the most 
favourable circumstances, merely permits of holding the enemy for a certain 
time. Passivity is, as a rule, the inevitable consequence of the fear of 
responsibility, of a pre-conceived idea in the method of the comprehension of 
a duty allotted one, and of awaiting battle on positions fortified in advance. 

It should not be forgotten that the defensive is an evil to which one 
is sometimes obliged to temporarily resort, but from which one should free 
oneself by a free employment of offensive and decisive operations. 

The fight has but one direct object, the destruction of the advereary’s 
spirit, consequently, once the fight is joined, under whatever form, every 
effort should be directed to breaking the hostile forces with a decisive blow. 

The attack discovers the weakest point in the defence and selects the 
most suitable approaches for advancing on that point. The defence divines 
the mameuvre of the attack and strikes at the weakest portions of the 
assaulting forces. Both attack and defence should be equally mobile. Both 
should have ‘‘ general reserves ’’ whose chief, if not sole, object, is to strike 
a decisive blow at the enemy. The power of troops lies in fire-action, the 
advance, and in manewuvring. 

4. It is necessary to pay great attention to reconnaissance. Reports 
do not arrive in time and, if there is no information about the enemy, all! 
idea of manwuvre is impossible. Cavalry should reconnoitre far in advance, 
endeavouring to pierce the veil of the hostile cavalry and infantry. When 
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one is once in proximity to the enemy the cavalry gives place 
to scouts, who, supported by the advance guards, should hang 
on to the enemy’s flanks, endeavouring to turn them. Ft is 
not everything to possess information of the enemy ; that information must 
be communicated to the commander in time. It is only thus that the object 
of reconnaissance is profitably carried out. 

5. The maintenance of connection between unite should form the 
object of very special attention. Particularly close should be the connection 
between infantry and ite artillery. Batteries, even when far from the first 
line, should be their infantry’s first support. With that object batteries 
should know the objectives seen by the infantry and which sometimes the 
artillery is unable to discern. Units, too, of the first line should play the 
role of observers for their artillery and signal the object on which fire 
should be opened. 

6. The artillery is familiar with defiladed positions; it selects them 
well as a rule, and in this respect makes good use of the ground. At the 
same time the selection of defiladed positions should not always be obliga- 
tory. In critical moments of a fight the artillery must be ready to sacrifice 
itself and take up a position in the open so as to be able to effectively sup- 
port its infantry, even if it results in heavy losses for itself. 

7. During the perieds of assembly which are about to open, the 
greatest attention should be paid to the instruction of troops as regards 
field works, an instruction which, at present, leaves much to be desired. 
It must not be forgotten that sappers only exist. for the construction of 
complicated works demanding special knowledge. Both infantry. and 
artillery should be trained in making cover without the assistance of 
sappers. One should entrench both for the attack and for the defence. 
In the attack the possession of the conquered ground should at once be 
ensured by entrenching oneself on it. Officers must be able to act as trained 
instructors from this point of view.—Revue Militaire des Armées 
Etrangéres. 


Russia. 
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JULY, 1908. 





lst (W). Launch of First-Class Battleship Westphalen from the Weser Yard at 
Bremen for German Navy. 
16th (Th). New Colours were presented to the Ist Battalion Duke of Cornwall's 
Light Infantry by Lord Mount Edgcumbe at Woolwich. 
22nd (W). H.R.H. The Prince of Wales arrived at Quebec on board H M.S 
Indomitable for the Tercentenary: 
29th (W). Launch of First-Class Armoured Cruiser San Gtorgio from Royal 
Dockyard at Castellamare for Italian Navy. 
Launch of First-Class Armoured Gunboat Rosario from Elswick Yard 
for Argentine Navy. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales left Quebec for England on H.MS. 
Indomitable. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 





NAVAL. 


ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: May, 
1908.—‘‘Coast Defence in the United States.’’ 





Avstria-Huncary.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
No. 8. Pola: August, 1908.—‘The New U.S. Battleships Delaware and 
North Dakota.”” “The German Naval Estimates for 1908.” ‘On the 
Behaviour of the U.S. Battleships during the Cruise from Hampton 
Roads to Magdalena Bay.” 





Braziu.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: April, 1908.— 
Has not yet been received. 





Cuin1.—Revista de Marina. Vaiparaiso: May, 1908.—‘‘The Defect 
in one of the 8-inch Guns of the Almirante Cochrane.’ ‘Lighthouses 
and Buoys.’’ ‘‘Apropos of the Firing Problem.” ‘‘Wireless Telegraphy 
in the U.S. Navy.’’ ‘‘The Naval Officers of the Future.” ‘The Evolution 
of Naval Artillery.” ‘Ideas on the Education of Officers.” ‘‘Publications 
of Interest.’? ‘The Gun and the Projectile in Future Naval War.’ 
“Command in Battle.’’ 





France.—Revue Maritime. Paris: May, 1908.—‘‘The Essence and 
Real Réle of a General Staff.” ‘‘The Coupling of Dynamos and Compen- 
sated Regulators’’ (continued). 

La Marine Frangaise. Paris: July, 1908. — ‘‘The Supplementary 
Credits of the Navy.” “Sketch of a Programme of Naval Reforms. Part 
II.” “A Gift of 1,500,000 frances to the Syndicates of Metallurgy.’’ ‘‘The 
Guieyisse Commission.’’ ‘‘The Catinat and B Powder.” 

La Vie Maritime. Paris: 10th July, 1908.—‘‘The Torpedo Flotillas : 
Concentration and Night Attack.” ‘‘ The Future Réle of the Squadron 
of the North.” “The Projectiles for Naval Guns’’’ (concluded). “The 
Turbine.”’ ‘Submarine Electric Lighting.” 

25th July.—“The Work of the Pacifistes.’”? ‘‘The Decree of the 27th 
June on the Composition of General Staffs.” ‘In the English Fleet.” 
‘Our Armoured Cruisers.’’ ‘The Reorganisation of the Navy.”’ 

Le Yacht. Paris: 4th July.—‘‘The Destroyers of 1908.’’ ‘Yachting 
Notes.’ ‘Help at Sea.’’ ‘The Transport to the Philippines of the U.S. 
Submarines Porpoise and Shark.’? 11th July.—‘‘The Expenditure on the 
Navy.” ‘Yachting Notes.’’ ‘‘The Half-Pay Regulations.”’ ‘‘The Squadron 
and Divisional Staffs.” 18th July.—‘The Estimates for 1909 and the 
Flotillas.’’ ‘‘Yachting Notes.’’ ‘“‘The Austro-Hungarian Batile-ship Erzher- 
20g Ferdinand Maz.”’ 25th July. — ‘‘The Defence against Submarine 
Mines.” ‘Yachting Notes.” ‘The Florida Experiments.” 
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Le Moniteur de la Flotte. Paris: 4th July, 1908.—‘‘Bow Tubes of 
Destroyers.”’ ‘“‘The New Pay Regulations for the Men of the Fleet.’’ 11th 
July.—‘‘Pilotage.”’ ‘The Recruiting of the Administrative Personnel.” 
“The Fishery Surveillance Duties.’”? ‘The Navy in Parliament.’ 18th 
July.—‘‘England and Germany.’’ ‘‘The New Pay Regulations for the Men 
of the Fleet.’ ‘‘The Navy in Parliament.” 25th July.—‘‘The Manceuvres.”’ 
‘‘ Organisations of the Crews of the Fleet: New Regulations.” 





Germany.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: August-September, 1908.— 
Frontispiece : “The U.S. Scout Birmingham.”’ ‘‘The German Postal Service 
in ite International Relations and its Efficiency beyond the Borders of the 
Empire.’’ ‘‘The Historic Roll of Sea Fortresses and Naval Points d’Appui, 
with Special Regard to the Naval Wars from the 17th to the 19h 
Centuries’ (concluded). ‘‘Navigation, Tactics, and War-ship Construc- 
tion.”? ‘‘ Naval Tactical Questions from an American Point of View.’’ 
“The Amur Railway and the Russian Far East.’’ ‘‘The Demand for 
Fighting Sports in the Navy.’’ ‘‘Exchange of Opinion on the Paper: 
‘‘Metre or Fathom?” ” 





Iraty.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: June, 1908.—Has not yet been 
received. 





PorrugaLt.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. Lisbon: July, 
1908.—‘‘The Old Kingdom of the Congo.” ‘Schools for Fishermen.” 
“The Cultivation of Cocoa in the Islands of San Thomé and Principe’’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘Lorenzo Marques.” “Genealogical and Biographical Data of 
some Fayal Families’ (continued). 

Annaes do Club Militar Naval. Lisbon: June, 1908.——‘‘Progress in 
Naval Gunnery during the last Ten Years’’ (continued). ‘Wireless Tele- 
graphy.” ‘The Mello-Machado Torpedo Auto-Motor.” ‘Employment of 
Interna] Combustion Motore in the Navy.’’ 





Spatn.—Revista General de Marina. Madrid: July, 1908.—‘‘ The 
Battle of Trafalgar’ (continued). ‘‘Naval Gunnery Practice.’’ ‘‘The 
Internationa] Naval Exhibition at Bruges’’ (concluded). ‘‘ Contracte for 
Work in the Fleet’’ (continued). ‘The Powders and Explosives Manu- 
factured at the Arsenal of Granada’’ (concluded). ‘‘The Wireless Telegraphy 
Station of the Aviso Giralda.’’ ‘‘Professional Characteristics.’’ ‘‘To-day 
and To-morrow.’’ ‘‘Progress of Firing Exercises in the U.S. Navy.’’ 





MILITARY. 


ARGENTINE Repusiic.—Revista Militar. Buenos Aires: May, 1908.— 
‘‘ Experiments and Calculations for Firing Tables’’ (continued). ‘‘Inde- 
pendent Cavalry Division’’ (continued). ‘‘ Principles of Rational 
Instruction for Cavalry.’”’ ‘‘ Some Lessons from the Sad Experience of the 
Russo-Japanese War” (continued). 
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Austria-Huneary. — Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung.. Vienna: 2nd July, 
1908.—‘In Memory of Kéniggritz.”’ ‘‘The Truth about Reval.’’ ‘‘Social- 
Democratic Notions of Honour, and the Honour of the Army.’”’ “Military 
and Political Intelligence from Turkey’’ (continued.) ‘Japan and the 
United States.’”’ 9th July.—‘‘ The Course of the Court of Honour Pro- 
ceedings.” ‘‘The New Right of Complaint.” ‘‘ Examples of Bureau- 
cratic Clumsiness in the War Department.” ‘‘Military and Political 
Intelligence from Turkey’’ (continued). 16th July.—‘‘Lissa, 20th July, 
1866.” ‘On the Practice of Decorating.’ ‘Reform in the Conduct of 
Courts of Honour.’? ‘On the New Transfer Regulations of the Minister 
for Land Defence.”  ‘‘ Independent Line of Light.”  ‘‘ Military and 
Political Intelligence from Turkey’”’ (continued). ‘‘Cover and the Manage- 
ment of Weapons.”’ 30th July.—‘‘Sona, Sommacampagna and Cus “af 
‘‘A Co-operation between Italy and Hungary.’”’ ‘‘A Forgotten Motion of 
Urgency.”. ‘‘Special Manewuvre Regulations.’? ‘‘The New War Depart- 
ment Building in Vienna.’? ‘Regimental Music.” ‘Co-operation of the 
Troops in the Feeding of Vast Armies in Future Wars.” ‘‘Italy, Russia, 
and the Triple Alliance.’’ ‘Present Situation of German Shipbuilding 
at Berlin.” ‘‘School. Reform in Russia.’’ 

Mittheilungen iiber Gegenstdnde des Artillerie und Genie Wesens. 
Vienna: July, 1908.—‘The Blowing Up of Bridges and Viaducts in the 
Field.’’ ‘‘The German Field Gun, 96 n/A.’”? ‘German Regulation for 
the Construction of Hasty Bridges.”’ 


Strefleurs Militdrische Zeitschrift. Vienna: July, 1908.—‘‘Opera- 
tions in Mountains.’”? ‘‘The New German Field Service Regulations for 
1908.” ‘‘Radio-telegraphy.’’ ‘‘The New Swiss Infantry Drill Regulations.” 
“‘The Present Military Strength of China.” ‘‘Army Schools of Musketry.’’ 
‘Foreign Military Intelligence. 

Kavalleristische Monatshefte. Vienna: July-August, 1908.—‘‘Sixty 
Years of the Austro-Hungarian Cavalry, 1848-1908.”’ ‘The Influence of 
Personality in War.’? ‘‘Demands on a Leader of a Reconnoitring Squad- 
ron.” ‘‘The Renunciation of the Combined Action of Modern Artillery 
with Cavalry.” ‘‘Murat and Seydlitz.’’ ‘Chances of an Attack against 
Infantry.’’ ‘Mobility of Horse Artillery Batteries.’’ ‘‘A Glance at the 
Swedish Cavalry Divisional Manceuvres in 1907.’ ‘‘Methods of Instruction 
in the Swiss Cavalry.’? ‘‘General Mishtshenko’s Second Raid in May, 
1905.” ‘The New English Cavalry Drill Regulations.’’ 





Cum1.—Memorial del Estado Mayor del Ejército de Chile. Santiago 
de Chile: April, 1908.—Has not been received. 





France.—Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: lst July, 1908.— 
“The Evolution of Recruiting of the Army” (continued). ‘‘Artillery in 
Action”’ (continued). ‘‘Confidence’’ (continued). ‘‘Medical Secrecy in the 
Army.” ‘Garrison Manewuvres.”” 15th July.—‘‘The Regiments of Re- 
serve.” “The Evolution of Recruiting in the Army’’ (continued). ‘Artillery 
in Action” (concluded). ‘‘Automobilism from a Military Point of View.”’ 
“Confidence’”’ (concluded). 

Le Spectateur Militaire. Paris: lst July, 1908.—‘‘Tactical Lessons 
Resulting from the Russo-Japanese War.’’ ‘Connection by Arm Signals 
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between small Infantry Units’’ (concludel). ‘‘The Training of the Horse.” 
“Study on the Psychology of Troops and of the Command” (continued). 
“German Infantry Drill Regulations of the 26th May, 1906” (continued). 
15th July.—‘‘Mobilisation Manceuvres.’’ ‘‘Tactical Lessons resulting from 
the Russo-Japanese War’’ (continued). ‘‘The Training of the Soldier’ 
(continued). ‘‘Study on the Psychology of Troops and of the Command’’ 


(continued). 


Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. Paris: July, 1908.—‘‘The 
Japanese Army in 1908.” ‘Cavalry Pioneers in Germany.” ‘‘The New 
Organisation of the Roumanian Army.”’ 

Revue du Cavalerie. Paris: June, 1908. — “The Brigade, the 
Division, and the Squadron School’’ (continued). ‘*‘The Cavalry Patrol in 
all its Formations.” ‘Recollections of a Cavalry Captain, 1851-1881” 
(continued). ‘‘Army Horses under the Revolution and the Empire” (con- 
tinued). ‘‘Our Horses at the Concours Hippique of 1908.’’ ‘Instrument 
for Measuring the Bore of Horse Artillery Guns.’’ 

La Revue d’Infanterie. Paris: July, 1908.—‘‘Connection and Com- 
munications on the Battle-field.’’ ‘(New Russian Army Optical Signalling 
Instructions.’’ ‘Sketch of the Tactics of the Russian and Japanese Armies 
in the Manchurian Campaign.” ‘‘Contribution to Infantry Battle Tactics.’’ 
(continued). ‘‘Some Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War Applied to the 
Defence of Positions’’ (concluded). ‘‘Rifle Rests.’’ ‘Spanish Provisional 
Instruction for the Machine Gun Group of the lst Brigade, Ist Division.’’ 
‘A Visit to the Army Museum”’ (continued). 

Revue Militaire Générale. Paris: July, 1908. — ‘‘Keep up your 
Spirits!’ ‘Study of the Réle of Engineers in the Field.” ‘Covering 
Troops.”’ ‘‘Tsu-Shima.’’ ‘Observations of the Director-General of Autumn 
Manecuvres of the VIIth Army Corps in 1907.”’ ‘‘Foreign Military Intelli- 


gence.”’ 


Revue d’Histoire. Paris: July, 1908.—The Campaign of Marshal 
Saxe in Flanders in July, 1745” (concluded), ‘‘The Maneuvre of Valney’’ 
(concluded). ‘‘The Campaign of 1800-01, with the Army of Italy.’”’ ‘‘The 
Services in Rear of the Grand Army in 1806-07’ (continued). ‘‘The War 
of 1870-71” (continued). 

Revue du Service de VIntendance Militaire. Paris: May, 1908. — 
‘‘Historic Studies on the Personnel of Military Administration.”’ ‘The 
Russian Commissariat in Manchuria.” ‘ Military Slaughter-houses at 


Toul.”’ 





Germany.—Militar-Wochenblatt. Berlin: 2nd July, 1908.—‘‘A Ride 
from Bucharest to Rome without Days for Rest.” ‘‘The Seven Years’ 
War.” ‘Report on the English Army for 1907.” 4th July.—‘‘Nerves in 
Battle and the Infantry Drill Regulations.’”’ ‘‘The Seven Years’ War’ 
(concluded). ‘‘A Ride from Bucharest to-Rome without Days for Rest’’ 
(concluded). 7th July.—‘‘ Infantry Shooting at Dirigible Balloons.”’ 
‘Training Course for Reserve Officers.’’ ‘‘Nerves in Battle and the Infantry 
Drill Kegulations’’ (continued). 9th July.—‘On the Working of the Artillery 
in the War in the Far East.”’ ‘‘Nerves in Battle and the Infantry Drill 
Regulations’ (eoncluded). “The English Spetial Reserve of Officers.”” 1ltn 
July.—‘‘On the 200th Anniversary of the Battle of Oudenarde, the 11th 
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July, 1708.’’ ‘On the Working of the Artillery in the War in the Far 
East” (continued). ‘The Forwarding of Orders.” ‘‘The New ‘‘Raad van 
Defensie’’ in the Netherlands.” 14th July.—‘‘Nautilus, 1909.” “On the 
Working of the Artillery in the War in the Far East’’ (concluded). 16th 
July.—‘‘The Military School of St. Cyr.” ‘‘The Report on the Italian Field 
Artillery Question.’’ ‘The Peruvian Forces.” 18th July,—‘‘The Employ- 
ment of the Balloon for Military Purposes.”” ‘‘The German Red Cross 
in the Far East, 1904-05.’’ ‘Intelligence from the French Army.’ 21st 
July. — ‘‘The Prussian Guard Battalion at the Battle of Oudenarde.”’ 
“Field Artillery Partially-concealed Positions.’’ ‘‘France’s Undertakings 
in Morocco.’’ ‘‘Systematic Solution of the Heavy Wagon Question.” 23rd 
July.—‘‘Up-to-date Artillery Training.’’ ‘‘Techtiical) Transmission of 
Intelligence of Cavalry.” 25th July. — ‘‘Transport Service in War.” 
“Up-to-date Artillery Training (continued). 28th July.—‘‘Up-to 
date Artillery Training’ (concluded). ‘‘Giovanni Cavalli.’ ‘On Cavalry 
Training for Field Service.” ‘‘Militia and Gendarmerie on the Island 
of Crete.” 30th July.—‘‘Difficulties in the Construction of Concealed Bat- 
teries, and means for their Removal.’’ ‘On the Russo-Turkish War of 
1828-29.”’ ‘‘Intelfigence of the Russo-Hungarian Forces.’’ 


Internationale Revue iiber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten. Dresden : 
July, 1908. — ‘‘Military and Naval Intelligence from Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the 
United States.’’ Supplement 99.—‘‘The Military Situation in India.’ 
French Supplement 112.—‘‘Statistics of Losses in the Russo-Japanese War, 
1904-05, and the War of 1870-71.” ‘‘The Defence of Denmark.’ ‘‘The 
Conduct of Armies and Dirigible Balloons.’’ ‘‘The Akijama Cavalry Brigade 
and its Decisive Action at the Battle of Wafankou, the 15th June, 1904.” 
“The Attack and the Crisis in Battle.” 

Neue Militdrische Blatter. Berlin: July, 1908.—Has not been 
received. 

Artilleristische Monatshefte. Berlin: July, 1908.—‘‘ Prince Augustus 
of Prussia.’”’ ‘‘ The Development of Reconnoitring Efficiency of the German 
Field Artillery.” ‘‘ What Difficulties have we to contend with in Firing 
from Concealed Positions, and how can we best Overcome them?” ‘On 
the Question of our Artillery Organisation.’’ ‘On the Question of Unity 
of Gun in the Field Artillery.”’ ‘‘The Artillery Range-finder.” ‘Re- 
organisation of the Austro-Hungarian Artillery.” 

Jahrbiicher fiir die deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin:: July, 1908. 
—‘Three New Infantry Regulations : Japan, Belgium, Switzerland’’ (con- 
cluded). ‘‘Infantry Musketry Instruction.’”? ‘‘German Army Establish- 
ments in recent French Opinion.’”’ “The Strategic Importance of the 
Battle of Dresden.’’ ‘‘French Ideas of the Horse’s Paces.” 

Iraty.-—Rivista di Artiglieria e di Genio. Rome: May, 1908.—Has 
not yet been received. 

Rivista Militare Italiana. Rome: June, 1908.—Has not yet been 


received. 





PortucaL.—Revista de Engenheria Militar. Lisbon: June, 1908.— 
‘* Reorganisation of the Engineers.”’ “The Centenary Commemoration 
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of the War in the Peninsula.” ‘Harmonic Synthesis of the Tides’ 
(continued). ‘‘ Some Projects and Works Carried Out in the Mozambique 
Provinces during the Last Nine Years’’ (continued). 

Revista de Infanteria. Lisbon: July, 1908.—‘‘(Machine Guns” 
(continued). ‘‘The Practical School of Artillery” (continued). “In 
South Africa: Campaign of 1907.” ‘‘A Nation in Arms” (continued). 
‘“An Operation of War Carried Out by the Infantry in the Guinea 
Expedition.”’ 

Revista Militar. Lisbon: May, 1908.—Has not yet been received. 





Russia.—Voiennyi Sbérnik. St. Petersburg: June and July, 1908. 
—Have not been received. 





Srain.—Memorial de Ingeniéros del Ejército. Madrid: June, 1908.— 
“The Day of San Fernando.” ‘‘The Constitution of Matter according 
to Modern Theories.’’ ‘‘ Construction of Economical Reservoirs.” ‘‘ Em- 
ployment of Hand Grenades at Port Arthur.’’ ‘‘ Application of Metallur- 
gical Progress to the Construction of Artillery.” 

July, 1908.—‘‘ The Constitution of Matter according to Modern 
Theories ’’? (continued). ‘‘The Pontoon Regiment at Lerida.”’ 

Revista de Caballeria. Madrid: July, 1908.—Has not yet been 
received. 

Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid: lst July, 1908. 
—‘‘ Tribunals of Honour.’’ ‘Moltke, Educator of the Prussian Army.”’ 
“The Tactical Employment of the Machine Gun” (concluded). ‘‘ Our 
Cavalry at the Beginning of the 19th Century” (continued). ‘‘ The Com- 
bat in the German Infantry.’’ ‘‘ The Train in Armies.’ 

15th July.—‘‘ Baylen, 19th July, 1808.’’ 

. Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid: Ist July, 1908. 
—‘' The Armies of the Great Powers and the Peace of the World.’ ‘‘ The 
Mines of Beni-Bu-Ifenor.’”? ‘‘ Night Operations.” ‘‘ Firing Instruction 
in Switzerland.’’ ‘‘ The Schwartz Machine Gun.’”’ ‘‘ An Order of the Day 
of the Emperor of Japan.’’ ‘! New Russian Signalling Regulations.’’ 
25th July.—‘‘The Military Festival of the 14th July.’’ ‘‘ Spanish 
Interests in Morocco.’’ ‘‘ The Infantry Arm and the Insurrection of the 
2nd May.”’ “The Position of Mortar Batteries.” ‘‘ Provisions in the 
German Army.” 





Switzertanp.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: July, 1908.— 
‘History of the Swiss Flag.’’ ‘‘Some Words on Cavalry.” ‘' Swiss 
Infantry Drill Regulations” (continued). ‘Heavy Artillery.’’ ‘Volunteer 
Motors at the Ist Army Corps Mancuvres, 1907.’’ ‘‘Programme for Com- 
pany Work.” ‘‘Foreign Military Intelligence.’’ 





Unirep Sratges..—Journal of the Military Service Institution. 
Governor’s Island, N.Y.H.: July-August, 1908.—‘‘Military Necessities for 
the U.S.” (Silver Medal Prize). ‘‘Universal Military Service.” ‘The 
Army Signal School’’ (continued). ‘Small Arms and Ammunition Supply.” 
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“Cavalry Operations in Manchuria’ (confinued). ‘‘ Military Bands’ (con- 
cluded). ‘“‘Haversack Rations.’’ ‘‘Military Ballooning’’ (continued). ‘‘Staff 
Officer’s Journal in Vicksburg Campaign.’’ ‘‘Types and Traditions of the 
Old Army.” ‘Translations and Reprints.’’ 


Army and Navy Life. New York: July, 1908. — ‘‘ The Fort Sumter 
of the Revolution.’’ ‘The Citizen Soldier.” ‘‘What other Nations are 
Doing.” “A Trip to Bagnio.”’ ‘The Fourth July, 1866.” ‘On Both 
Sides of a War.” “A Forgotten Rival of John Paul Jones.” ‘Annapolis.’ 
‘“‘West Point.’’ ‘The States’ Forces.” “Summer Camps.” ‘‘The Blue- 
jacket.” ‘‘Sailor Heroes.’’ ‘Vessels of the Navy.”’ ‘In the Ranks.” 


Journal of the United States Cavalry Association. Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas: July, 1908.—‘‘Cavalry Reorganisation.’”’ ‘‘Proper Training of a 
Cavalry Troop.’’ ‘‘ Use of Machine Guns with the Cavalry.’’ ‘‘ Machine 
Gun Platoon.” ‘Divisional Cavalry.’’ “The Geronimo Campaign.”’ 
‘“‘Austrian Army and School of Musketry.’’ ‘‘Reprints and Translations.” 
‘‘Military Notes.’”? ‘Prize Problems.” 

Journal of the United States Infantry Association. Washington : July, 
1908.—‘‘Progressive Machine Gun Development, 9th April, 1908.’’ ‘‘Battle 
Flags and Standards: Their Origin and Preservation.” ‘‘ Reform in the 
Issue, Preservation and Inspection of Clothing.’’ ‘‘Proposed Method of 
Training Officers for Volunteers.” ‘“The Mechanical Control of Rifle Fire.’’ 
‘‘Horses of the Infantry.” ‘Translations and Reprints.” 


Journal of the United States Artillery. Fort Monroe, Va. : May-June, 
1908.—‘‘Submarine Mines and Mining.’”’ ‘‘Emplacements and the Relations 


of the Engineer Department thereto.” ‘‘Test of Depression Position 
Finders.”’ ‘Notes on Interior Ballistics.’”’ ‘‘Heavy Calibre Cannon in the 
Field.”’ “Significant Figures.’”? ‘The Location of Mortar Batteries.” 


‘“‘An Automatic Range and Deflection Corrector.’’ ‘‘Professional Notes.” 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





History of the 1st Battalion Sherwood Foresters (Nottingham and Derby- 
shire Regiment) in the Boer War, 1899-1902. By Captain CHaries 
J. L. Gruson. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1907. 


This record has been produced under unusual advantages. It is 
based upon and mainly compiled from a preliminary and temporary record 
which was brought out. and for the most part written by Colonel H. C. 
Wylly, C.B., while in command of the battalion, and within a compara- 
tively short period of the conclusion of the war, when the events in 
which the Sherwood Foresters had taken part were yet fresh in the 
memories of those still serving. That record was not intended to be 
anything more than a foundation upon which Captain Gilson, late of the 
Regiment, has been able to raise the present and more complete history. 
‘The compiler has managed to offer a very just and interesting account 
of the long struggle in general, while giving especial prominence to the 
work of the corps which Napier, writing of their conduct at Talavera, 
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called ‘“‘a stubborn old regiment,’ and those who follow in these pages the 
history of the Sherwood Foresters in South Africa must concede that under 
all circumstances they well maintained a deservedly high reputation. Lord 
Kitchener’s opinion of the Sherwood Foresters is recorded in this volume— 
‘‘they have always distinguished themselves in a most marked manner 
during this war; they were one of the battalions that I most trusted ’’— 
and a perusal of Captain Gilson’s pages engenders a conviction that the 
great soldier’s opinion was fully justified. There are some capital plans ; 
there are portraits of Lieut.-General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, K.C.B., 
D.S.0., colonel of the regiment, who took the battalion to South Africa 
and was within six weeks of disembarkation promoted to the command of 
a brigade, and who contributes an introductory chapter ; of Colonel Wylly, 
C.B., who succeeded him in command, and of Colonel Watts, to whom the 
preparation of this final chapter to a record dating dack to 1741 is primarily 
due. There is also a photograph of the fine memorial erected by the batta- 
lion in All Saints, Derby, and St, Mary’s Nottingham, while the book is 
well completed with an excellent sketch map of South Africa, whereon is 
marked, in all too appropriate red, the march of the battalion throughout 
the length and breadth of the twin republics. From the first page to the 
last this is a book which should prove of interest beyond the regimental 
circle of readers. 





The Civil War in the United States, 1861-1865. By W. Birxseck Woop, 
M.A., and Major J. E. EpmMonps, R.E. London: Methuen & Co., 
1906. 


A very large number of books have appeared, especially of late years, 
dealing with special phases or campaigns of the war between the Northern 
and Southern States, but there have been but few published, at any rate 
in England, which contain within the limits of a single volume a history 
of the war as a whole, This work does not suffer by its appearance 
somewhat late in the day, for the authors have thereby been enabled 
to lay under contribution a great wealth of material, all of it valuable 
and much of it entirely fresh, and-as a result have been able to compile a 
wholly satisfying account of the operations carried on for four years 
over @ vast theatre of war. In the opening chapters Mr. Wood and 
Major Edmonds give a very impartial view of the events which led to 
secession and the outbreak of hostilities; they throw a clear light upon 
the unpreparedness of either belligerent for the inevitable war; and 
enable the student to understand how that Abraham Lincoln, who con- 
ducted the war, and from the very first strained the resources of the 
Northern States to bring it to a successful conclusion in justification of a 
cause which he believed to be right, yet failed utterly in his estimate of the 
resistance whereof the South was capable, and of the extent of the efforte 
required to overcome it. 

Of the great lessons of the war, there is none which the authors 
bring into greater prominence than the evils resultant upon interference 
with the man on the spot; while they show the delay and disaster which 
so often pursued and fastened upon the efforte of either side when 
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civilians, ignorant alike of war and of policy, attempted to dictate 
to the chosen leaders not only a plan of campaign, but the courée of 
operations by which that plan might be carried out. There probably 
never was a war wherein fortune turned so often upon the personality 
of a subordinate commander, and where failure or success depended so 
greatly upon whether a divisional general or a brigade commander was 
or was not able scrupulously to carry out the orders committed to him. 
If the actual failures of such men are perhaps more apparent among 
the armies of the North, there can be no doubt that the South was the 
greater sufferer from the blunders or inactivity of the men who took 
the place of Jackson or of Stuart; whether, as Lee declared, the absence 
of Jackson lost him alike the battle of Gettysburg and the establishment 
of Southern Independence, there can be no doubt that the North was 
better able than the South to replace her fallen leaders. The authors 
of this history show that the war need not have ended with Lee’s sur- 
render at Richmond, and that the patriotic action of that preur 
chevalier saved his country the embitterment of a protracted guerilla 
strife and enabled the erstwhile enemies to live henceforth in peace 
together. Towards this consummation nobody laboured harder than 
President Lincoln, who acted up to the words of his second inaugural 
address, when he said that his work was ‘‘to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and! for his 
widow and for his children—to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.’ 

Mr. Wood and Major Edmonds have given us a very valuable, 
because a very satisfying, book, to which they have added some clear 
maps, and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson a not unworthy introduction. 








PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY DURING JULY, 1908. 


Der Port Arthur-Prozess. Translated into German from the Ruskii Invalid. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Rirrer von Ursyn-Pruszynskr. 8vo. ~ (Karl Pro- 
chaska.) Vienna, 1908. 





Gefechtsbefehle. By Lieutenant H. von Kresuine. 8vo. 2s. 2d. (R. 
Eisenschmidt.) Berlin, 1907. : 





Das Wesen der Modernen Visier-Vorrichtungen der Land-Artillerie. By 
Lieutenant Ritter von Epernarp. 8vo. (Presented.) (A. Bach.) 
Berlin, 1908. 





Naval and Military Medals. By Colonel the Honble. H. F. Eaton. 8vo. 
(Presented.) (T. Vickers-Wood.) London, 1897. 





The Defence of Duffer’s Drift. By Major E. D. Swinton, R.E. (Backsight- 
Forethought). 8vo. (William Clowes & Sons, Ltd.) London, 1905. 
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Catalogue da la Bibliotheque du Ministére de la Guerre. Vol. I. 8vo. 
Brussels, 1908. 





1818, The Leipzig Campaign. By Colonel F. N. Mauve. 8vo. 5s. (Pre- 
sented.) (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.) London, 1908. 





The Russo-Japanese War—Reports from British Officers Attached to the 
Japanese and Russian Forces tn the Field. 3 vols. and 2 vols. Maps. 
8vo. (Presented.) (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) London, 1908. 





The First English Conquest of Canada. By Henry Kirke. 2nd Edition. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. (Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd.) London, 1908. 





Encyclopedic English-German and German-English Dictionary. By 
E. Murer & D. Sanpers. 4 vols. 8vo. 75s. 6d. Berlin, 1906. 





Regulations for the Territorial Force and the County Associations. 8vo. 
9d. (Harrison & Sons.) London, 1908. 





Regulations for Supply, Transport and Barrack Services. Crown 8vo. 9d. 
(Presented.) (Harrison & Sons.) London, 1908. 





Handbook for Territorial Field Howitzer Batteries. By Captain F. M. 
Du Puat Tartor. 12mo. (Presented.) (Daily Post and Mercury 
Printing Works.) Liverpool, 1908. 





Field Service Manual, 1908. Crown 8vo. 4d. (Presented.) (Harrison & 
Sons.) London, 1908. 





Men-of-War Names. By Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Lovis or Barren- 
BERG. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Edward Stanford.) London. 


1908. 





Defenders of our Empire. Illustrated with full-page Photographic Plates. 


Vol. I. No. 1. Edited by C. Grupgrt-Woop. Quarterly, 2s. 6d. net. 


(Hugh Rees.) London, 1908. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF MILITARY INTEREST. 


Part I.—BOOKS (continued). 


Nots.—1l. When the price is not given in Part 1., it is not known. 


3. in Part I., books whose titles are given in foreign languages, as well as in 
English, are published in these languages, and are not translated. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION—continued. 


The Education of the Soldier (L’éducation du soldat). By Capt. Victor 
Duruy, of the French Army. 90 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1907. Chapelot. 1/8. 


au Fr 


This volume will be found useful for regimental officers, as well as for those whose 
careers are divided between service with troops and staff employment. Napoleon says: 
i ped greatest talent of a general consists in knowing the soldier and in gaining his 
confidence.” 

The author shows how essential it is for officers to know and understand their 
men thoroughly, and urges that this is of even higher importance than book learning 
and theoreti attainments, though he fully admits the great value of the latter. 
He ey out the immense influence capable of being exercised by the example and 
teaching of good and efficient officers and non-commissioned officers; he dwells on 
the utility of lectures, he deals with the question of clubs, reading and recreation 
rooms, etc.; he puts in a plea for encouraging men to learn trades, and urges the 
imperative necessity of providing employment for old soldiers, especially non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of good character, who should be absolutely certain of 
obtaining regular and suitable employment after having devoted the best years of 
their lives to the service of their yr 

The chief duty of the officer is to educate his men and to prepare them for war, 
but this is not all. He must do his utmost to develop the warlike spirit of the 
nation, to populariee the army throughout the land, and to spread among the people 
the conviction that the safety and greatness of the State depend on the fighting 
powers and military virtues of its citizens. In a country enjoying the advantages of 
universal service, a good and earnest corps of officers may exercise an enormous 
influence for good, extending through all classes of the community; even in Great 
Britain much can be done in this connection. 

The author furthermore deals with the necessity of preliminary training in all 

hools, e} tary, dary, eto.; it is of the utmost “gyre that patriotism, 
& sense of duty, and the knowl of the history of their country should be 
systematically taught to all children from the beginning to the end of their eduoation. 





Instruction after leaving School and in the pepiecet (Aprés l’école et 


égiment). By Lieut. J.-F. Alex-Coche, 24th Battalion of Chasseurs. 


0 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1907. Berger-Levrault. 3/-. 


In a preface the author deals with changes in the army; the relations between 
officers and men; the necessity of strict discipline ; the importance of good preliminary 
training at home and at school. He quotes Cicero’s saying, ‘If we wish to be free, 
let us be slaves to the law”; this applies equally to military conditions. If discipline 
exists in the family circle and in social life, it will be all the easier to teach in 
the army. 

The author expresses his belief that modern war in Europe will resemble ancient 
warfare, ¢.g., between Rome and Carthage, in that the defeated nation will, like 
Carthage, cease to exist; though its people will not be massacred, or led away into 
captivity and slavery, like the Jews of old, the commercial and industrial life of the 
nation will be killed, and the State will lose its ~ as a great Power. In this 
connection it is interesting to recall the fact that on the Continent, especially in 
France and Germany, Great Britain is often com to Oarthage, with her riohes, 
her luxury, her employment of mercenaries, and her want of patriotism. 

The author has drawn up —— for @ series of lectures on a number of 
subjects, the range of which is very wide, and inoludes the following :—(@) Patriotism, 
the necessity of a national army, duties of the soldier, duties of officers and non- 
commissioned officers, interior economy, organisation, tactics, ammunition, supply, and 
other purely military questions. (+) History and geograph , in detail as regards 
France and her colonial empire, briefly with reference to the other great Powers. 
(c) The outlines of civil law, the duties of the citisen, taxation, the national bu ; 
economy, social duties, etc. (d) A course of superficial lectures on hygiene, various 
common illnesses and diseases, drunkenness, eto.; agriculture, a few of the principal 
industries, and the progress of science . ‘ 

The book is @ distinctly useful production. It has been elaborated with con- 
siderable care, contains much valuable teaching, and affords a good basis for purposes 
of instruction; it is well arranged, and is full of interest. In perusing it, we must 
remember that it has been compiled for the French army, which is composed of every 
class of society, and includes educated men as well as peasants; it has been written 
for Frenchmen, with a view to attracting their interest and attention; the subjects and 
the method of instruction have been chosen and arranged in order to suit French 
ideas, and most of the examples have been taken from the history of France. The 
facts are not always accurate: for example, the author states that the British army 
is worthy of little consideration, being composed of an insignificant number of 
mercenaries, who are badly trained and led by indifferent officers. (We hope, 
least, that this statement is not altogether true.) It should, however, be remembered 
that the aim of every French officer must be to teach his men that France is the 
bést country, and the French the best people on the face of the earth. This may 
serve to explain some rather hard and unkind statements about foreign countries 
and foreigners, particularly with regard to Great Britain and Germany ; the author 
considers Germany to constitute the present great danger to the peace and security of 
the world, especially in view of her strong pan-Germanio ideas and tendencies. 
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The Instruction and Leading of the Battalion in the Combat 


tags und Fiihrung des Bataillons im Gefecht). By Lieut.-Col. 


pp., with 46 diagrams in text. Berlin, 1908. Mittler. 5/-. 

This is the second edition of a book originally published in 1906. The author, 
who is now an instructor at the Prussian Staff College, was after seven years on the 
staff sent to command a battalion and remained two years with it. In the elevated 
circles in which he moved while on the Staff he had noticed there was a general 
impression that a battalion commander had next to nothing to do, and that the 
work of training infantry was carried out almost entirely by the company and 
regimental commanders. This impression he found was quite erroneous. 

The book contains Lieut.-Col. Moser’s experiences while in command, and is an 
excellent example how an officer should record the lessons he has drawn from his 
work for the benefit of his successor, and to assist others who may be placed in a 
position similar to his own. 

The principal sections deal with :— 

1. The mental preparation of the battalion commander for his work, by study of 
the regulations, ground, and history, and consideration of the duties which may 
fall to a battalion under varying conditions. _ 

2. Instruction during the winter period, of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers and the men. Inter alia, for officers physically lasy the colonel prescribed long 
walks so that they might be in training for the onerous duties thrown on infantry 
officers in war, “‘ who must not only make the same tiring marches as the men, but 
retain mental freshness and vivacity,” and for officers mentally the reading of 
war reminiscences, diaries and letters. He had special courses of instruction for 
officers and others who had been away from regimental duty and had got out of date. 
As regards the men, he forbade them to learn anything by heart, even the orders 
on the sentry’s board. 

. Company Training.—Although complete freedom is supposed to be left to the 
captains, the author found some of them gave too much attention to formal drill 
and neglected field training, and vice versdé; this state of things was adjusted by the 
issue of problems, which, without interfering with initiative, compelled the company 
commanders to do a little of everything. He found also that they paid attention too 
rarely to the fact that their units would seldom work alone in war. Good tactical 
habits he imsisted on :—‘‘ One of the first of these is the leading of the company by 
judicious riding on ahead and taking a look round at the ground and enemy as far as 
is practicable, giving signals to the men to come on instead of fetching them up.” 
This should be carried out even during instruction. The orders given should be in. 
accordance with the situation and not merely in order to practice some particular 
manceuvre. Cover should always be taken advantage of, protection on all sides, and 
communication with neighbours kept up, observation of the enemy never relaxed, 
reports duly made, and mutual support by fire should not be forgotten. 

4. Training of the Battalion Adjutant.—The importance of the adjutant being 
thoroughly initiated into the tactical line of thought of his commander is insisted on. 

5. Means of Communicating Orders in the Combat.—In addition to signals and 
signalling, orderlies are indispensable. Col. Moser found it convenient to have a 
lance-corporal and a bugler from each company. They joined him directly he dis- 
mounted, acted as his personal escort, and had it as their business to know exactly 
where their companies were, the amount of ammunition in the carts, eto.; they were 
used for messengers when other means failed. 

6. The Value of the Parade Ground.—Starting from the truth that troops cannot 
be trained on a drill ground, a number of hints are given for extracting benefit from 
work on @ limited barrack square. , 

7. Duration of the Battalion Training; and (8) Battalion Training, deals with 
the best utilisation of the time at the commander’s disposal, so as to include all 
necessary instruction. 

9. Inspection of the Battalion —The advice given is to act according to the 
situation and the ground, and to disregard the traditional fads of the Army Corps, 
Divieional and Brigade Generals, such as “the Army Co r insists on 
small reserves, or on very open skirmishing lines, the Divisional Commander insists 
on principle that fire should be opened at 1,000 , and that colamn of squads 
shall be the only formation used for supports and reserves; the Brigade-Commander 
insists on having no rushes of over 50 yards, etc., which would seem to be the basis 
of inspection tactics in the German Army.” 

The book will be found to contain much useful matter, both by officers of great 
and small regimental experience. 


Company Training, a Guide for the Company Commander in Barracks 


and in the Field (Kompagniedienst, Ein Ratgeber fiir den Kompagniechef 
im dusseren und inneten Dienst). 2nd edition. By Col. Schumann. 259 
pp. 8vo. Berlin, 1908. Mittler. 4/-. 


The first part of the book deals in an exhaustive manner with the principles of 
company training and the preparations to be made for carrying it out. Great stress 
is laid on the or of carefully Janes in their duties the non-commissioned 
officers selected for training the annual batch of recruits. A detailed programme is 

iven for the twelve weeks’ course through which the latter are put, and for the 
ining of the second year men, up to the period of inspection of the recruits 
during the thirteenth week. 

The musketry course is then dealt with in the minutest detail, followed by a 
description of the process of training of a company, for which a seven weeks’ 
programme is given. 

Then come sections dealing with the training of the battalion, both before its 
inspection and up to the time for proceeding to manwavres; the procedure for goin 
to and —— from camps of exercise ; concentration for manceuvres and dismissal o 
the time-expired men. 
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The second part of the book gives detailed information as regards the procedure 
of taking over @ company, the education of the personnel, interior economy and supply 
questions. The book is most instructive and should be a valuable addition to the 
private library of a German company commander. 


The Touchstone: A Treatise on Discipline in the Army (La pierre de 
touche : essai sur l’autorité dans l’armée). By Capt. Georges Couderc de 
Fonlongue, French Army. 200 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1008. Perrin. 2/6. 

An interesting discussion on the —y of compulsory service to a nation, showing 
the great benefits derived therefrom, and pointing out the duties of a citizen to his 
country. The author exposes the absurdity of the idea prevalent in certain countries 
and among certain classes that such compulsory service interferes with the freedom 
and independence of the individual; he enlarges on the moral and octet advantages 
that accrue from military training, and on the necessity of discipline for the welfare 
of every nation or community. 


_ , Old and New from the Technicalities of War (Altes und Neues aus der 
Kriegstechnik). By Lieut.-Col. Otfried Layriz. 189 P -, With numerous 
illustrations. 8vo. Berlin, 1908. R. Eisenschmidt. P. 

A discussion concerning the y ~ ype of technical equipment in the field, and 
its influence on training and the fight. 

The relationship between the army and technicalities of war are discussed, and 
chapters are devoted to a review of technical equipment for war in use in Prussia 
up to the mtroduction of the needle gun, and from the middle of the nineteenth century 
up to the period of the adoption of smokeless powder. The development of the long 
recoil gun with shields is investigated, and questions concerning the necessity for 
re-armament, from the author’s point of view, with small calibre field guns, automatio 
rifles, and pom-poms to replace machine guns, are entered into. 

A chapter is devoted to communications in the field, and the influence of technical 
equipment on training, surprise in war, and on the moral of an army is discussed. 


A Military Primer. By Captains F. C. Marshall and G. S. Simonds, 
U.S. Army. 54 pp., numerous plans and maps in text. 4to. New York, 
1907. Printed at the West Point Military Academy. 8/-. 

This little volume is written for the West Point Cadets and is modestly described 
~ d the authors as ‘‘in no sense a text-book for advanced students.” It contains a 
—_ ar. See summary of the elements of the services of security and 
nformation. 


Training and Tactics. By Capt. H. M. Johnstone, R.E. (Retired), 
with a preface by Lieut.-Gen. Sir E. P. Leach, V.C. 158 pp. 12mo. 
London, 1908. Oliver and Boyd. 1/6. 


This is a useful little book for the purpose for which it is intended, i.e., to be 
useful to members of the Officers’ Training Corps. A few points have been noticed 
in which the information given is not quite correct, notably in ane X. and the 
Appendix. Chapter IV. does not seem to be quite in accord with Ohapter VIE., 
Cavalry Training, 1907. In the main, however, the book will serve to explain and 
amplify some parts of Combined Training and Infantry Training. 


The Optics of the Telescope; a short elementary lecture. By Capt. W. 
Ellershaw, R.A. 40 pp. 8vo. London, 1908. Gale and Polden. a). 


This little book, by one of the Instructors in Army Signalling, is intended for 
the use of officers and non-commissioned officers attending courses at the School of 
Signalling, oe The author states that he has been unable to discover any 
short, clear, and really elementary work on the subject, and finding that there was 
a distinct want for such, he was impelled to undertake the task of filling the void 
himeelf. This contention is probably justified. We are not aware of any work of this 
exact character, one which could be put into the hands of a non-commissioned officer 
with the certainty that, if he read it through conscientiously, he would know some- 
thing about the principles of the tel pe. There are, however, excellent and quite 
elementary accounts of the subject to be found in various goneesl and popular treatises, 
such as our old friend “ Ganot’”’ for example, and it is doubtful whether a reprint of 
the particular sections of that familiar volume, dealing with the question of lenses 
and telescopes, would not constitute an elementary lecture quite as complete and 
more succinct than the volume before us. The author begins his task by a definition 
ot potential and kinetic energy, the connection between this and the subject in hand 
is rather remote. He next proceeds to a general description of the phenomena of light 
waves in ether, including a somewhat curious explanation of the reason why the sun 
appéars red at sunset, and then enters on the~subject of the refraction of light. 

It cannot be admitted that his treatment of this is satisfactory. We miss any 
one. direct account of the bending of a ray of light when passing from one 
medium to another; in fact, the author implies that this bending is solely the function 
of a lens, and explains the experiment of a coin in a basin of water by the bald, an 
quite incorrect, statement that the water “acts as a lens” (p. 6). Surely in an 
elementary lecture the terms used should be defined. To state that a lens is “ nothin 
more than a collection of little prisms” (p. 7) is hardly calculated to be of muc 
assistance to the student to whom the action of a prism on a ray of light has not 
even been mentioned. 
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Another minor point on which we must fall foul of the author is his careless use 
of the words ‘“‘ wave” and “ray,” as if they were synonymous; thus we at 
** all waves of light passing through a lens are refracted” (p. 5), when it is the ray, 
not the wave, that is really meant. 

After a brief account of the general phenomena of refraction and a mention of 
the chromatic dispersion of a lens, he enumerates the different sorts of lenses and 
describes the formation of the image of a point on the principal axis. The law of 
conjugate foci is stated and some examples are worked out. 

To account for the formation of an image of an object of appreciable size, the 
unnecessary assumption is made that ‘‘if we have two points, one axial and the 
other non-axial, but both at equal axial distances from the lens, then their images 
will also be at equal axial distances from the lens’’ (p. 16). It is quite sufficient in 
an elementary treatment, and certainly more correct, to assume only that the 
of any point is formed on the line joining the point with the optical centre or on the 
prolongation of this line. 

The subject of spherical aberration is one that proves full of pitfalls for our 
author. He appears to be under the im jon that this defect is inherent in all 
lenses, and not, as is of course really the case, due to the particular curvature of 
the lens surface. The latter, for practical manufacturing reasons, must always be 

erical aberration vanishes, 
8 in. actual construction. 


r of an 
int which 
tests for 


to those for whom it is intended. It is, per 
author has thought it incumbent on him to * to his audience by 
adopting a style more suited for colloquial delivery in a class room than for 
permanent embodiment in print. The writing of a really elementary book in simple, 
concise language, whatever be the subject, is one of the most difficult of arts, and 
Ca, Ellershaw need not feel despondent if he has not attained complete success 
at his first attempt. 

The printing is good, though it is annoying to find fractions written sometimes 
with straight and sometimes with oblique dividing lines, and misprints, though by no 
means absent, are not numerous. 


The ‘Stadia’? Rangefinder (Le repéreur stadia). By Lieut.-Col. 


Desbriére. 19 pp., with diagrams. 12mo. Paris, 1907. Charles- 
Lavauzelle, 1/3. 
A brief description of an ingenious device for orientation and range finding. 
Individual and Combined Military Sketching. By Capt. E. T. Cole 
6th United States ene: and Capt. R. Stuart, Corps of Engineers. Qnd 


edition, revised. 8vo. New York, 1907. U.S. Cavalry Association. 5/-. 

The authors of this book deal with the subject in a in and practical manner. 
Due weight is accorded to the governing factors of Lin ity and military judgment 
m sketching. The practical hints for acquiring the of showing form of ground 
are excellent. 

Part II. deals with combined sketching, the organisation of ey to carry out 
the work within time limits, and the tracing and blue BP sma of the map so 
produced. A special celluloid paper is strongly recommended for field use. This k 
is specially suited to cavalry sketching instruction. 


Landscape Sketching for Military Purposes. By Capt. A. F. U. Green, 
ue A. 54 pp., with sketches and plates. 8vo. London, 1908. Rees. 


This little book elaborates Chapter XIV. of the “Manual of Map Reading and 
_ mg 1906,” and includes a method of drawing- panoramas from maps 
and vice versa. 


Guide to Army Signalling. By R. L. Q. Henriques, The Queen’s 
Regiment. 80 pp. 12mo. London, 1908. Gale and Polden. 1/-. 
Contains a number of questions and answers on Signalling, Map Reading, and the 
Prismatic Compass, written with a view to helping the regimental signaller to attain 
the standard of knowledge of the Signalling Regulations necessary for the annual 
inspection. 
Tactical Questions and Answers on Cavalry Training, 1907. Compiled 
a Capt. H. R. Gall, late 5th Fusiliers. 113 pp. 12mo. London, 1908. 
orster, Groom. 2/6. 
An exhaustive series of questions on Chapters VW. to VIII. of Cavalry Training, 
1907, with answers chiefly in the words of the Manual. 
Many of the questions are framed on such lines as to call rather for a parrot-like 
knowledge of the text than for an intelligent interpretation of the spirit of the 


teaching. 
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Tactical Notes for D. 1. By Capt. R. oy a Irish Regiment. 


180 pp. 12mo. London, 1908. Forster, Groom. 





This is a small book containing extracts from official books and other matter. 
It is not recommended for the purpose indicated in the title. 





FORTIFICATIONS AND MILITARY ENGINEERING. 
Treatise on Military Engineering (Leitfaden fiir den Unterricht in der 


Befestigungslehre im Verkehrswesen und im ag a Official. 149 


pp., with 119 diagrams and 1 map. 8vo. Berlin, 1908. 


ittler. 5/9. 


This treatise ie in use at all German War Schools and deals exhaustively with field 
fortification, means of communication in the field, camps and bivouacs, permanent 
fortification, and the attack and defence of fortresses. There is a useful appendix 
showing number of tools and amount of demolition stores carried by units. The 
information in connection with field engineering from all German Regulations dealing 
with the subject is embodied in the book. 


Types of Field Works employed in the Russo-Japanese War (Tuabi nosenbits 


OGopOnBTesbHLIXS mocrpoert, etc.). By S.A. Tsabel. 119 pp. 8vo. St. Petersburg, 
1907. V. Berezovski. 5/6. 





The title should read ‘‘ Types of Russian field works, etc.,” as Japanese worke 
are not dealt with. 

The author commences by tracing the change in Russian methods which took 
place during the war, from hasty fortification on its early stages, to the more 
deliberate and solid work which the lengthy pauses in the active operations permitted 
during its later stages. Shallow trenches, to give cover kneeling, proved to be 
inadequate. The wide Japanese turning movements forced the Russians to occupy 
—— ied fronts which could be only thinly held and consequently had to be strongly 

‘0 
_ The disadvantages of the narrow and deep shelter-trench without a parapet are 
dilated upon. It is not easy to find a good site for it; in low ground it is unsuitable, 
because the smallest irregularity of surface in front obstructs its field of fire. When 
sited upon slopes fronting the enemy it is conspicuous when the sun shines, for the 
cast shadow of the trench makes it noticeable from afar, and it is difficult to dispose 
of the excavated earth so that it may not be seen. The best site for it is the orest-line 
of a ridge, where the inside is not visible and the excavated earth can be easily got 
rid of. It is also too narrow to admit of men passing along it behind the riflemen 
holding it. The author declares in favour of a trench to give cover standing, and 
with s command of from 14 to 28 inches, as the most generally useful type. 

Blindages were of two types: a splinter-proof, consisting of poles covered with 
kow-liang and with from 6 to 8 inches of earth, and a more solid type, intended to 
keep out the Japanese high explosive shell, consisting of a layer of timbers with 3} 
feet of earth over them. 

Nearly forty pages are devoted to discussing the various types of field redoubts. 
Of two general t , that with a shallow ditch and that h a deep ditch, the 
former is prefe when combined with an efficient obstacle. The second type is 
advisable only jn second line, where concealment is of less importance, and when 
the und is sufficiently firm to permit of steep slopes. 

anchurian villages are very defensible, and were often used as tactical pivots. 
They have thick and high mud walls, and are not inflammable. The method of 
fortification varied with the size of the village and the tactical purpose. The whole 
perimeter of small villages was usually prepared; in the case of large villages which 
were ‘ be Spmately held, only the front edge was fortified, and a keep was 
prepared inside. 

The necessity of always entrenching guns, whether in open or concealed positions, 
is insisted upon. 

The use of obstacles on the Russian side degenerated into abuse as the war went 
on and Russian depression and passiveness increased. The smallest gap in the hedge 
of obstacles was at once closed by the er themselves. In the Shih-ping-kai 
position the 2nd Army alone_used 340 tons of barbed wire. The height of wire 
entanglements was repeatedly changed in the hope of keeping out the Japanese. It 
is significant to read that the Commander-in-Ohief, when inspecting the Shih-ping-kai 
position, found fault with the wire entanglements as being too low, and issued a 
general order on the subject. These were the obstacles most generally used. Military 
pits were found to be of little use unless combined with wire entanglement, and often 
afforded cover to the enemy. Abatis were little in vogue, being very liable to 
destruction by artillery fire, and the necessity of carefully screening all obstacle from 
view and fire was proved to be a very real one. In the prolonged battles, which 
caused great nervous exhaustion, fougasses produced a great moral effect. It was 
generally agreed that all obstacles should be placed from 50 to 60 paces in front of 
the firing-line which defends them. 

The pamphlet is written almost entirely from an engineering point of view, and 
the tactical and psychological side of field fortification is hardly touched upon. The 
writer shows a complete failure to realise the true causes of the Russian defeats, in 
that he attributes them to numerical superiority on the side of the Japanese, which 
enabled them to execute wide turning movements. In concluding, he expresses regret 


that the conclusion of peace prevented the administration of a final “repulse’’ to 


the Ja , and notes with pride that military engineering has never flourished 
in the Russian Army as it did in the recent war. 
The pamphlet is accompanied by an atlas of 34 plates of field works. 
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Reinforced Concrete in the Construction of Fortifications (Le béton 
armé dans la construction des ouvrages de fortification). By Lieut.-Col. 
A. Algrain. 20 pp., with numerous diagrams. 8vo. Brussels, 1907. 
Goemaere. 1/8. 

The author deals with the properties of this new and importan parati 
and describes the various uses ‘aoe ich it is capable of = put. The Seughied is 
interesting, and may be useful to Engineer Officers. 





AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


Dirigible Balloons (Les ballons dirigeables. Théorie. Applications). 
By MM. E. Girard and A. de Rouville. 310 pp., 143 diagrams. 8vo. 
Paris, 1907. Berger-Levrault. 4/-. 

This volume is made up of a collection of articles which appeared in the “ Revue 
eh cry militaire francais’ during 1906 and 1907, enjoying considerable popularity 
at that time. 

The work has undoubted merit, though there are various defects, of which it may 
be advisable to mention the following :—There is a certain amount of unnecessarily 
precise and detailed calculations with regard to points of comparatively minor 
importancé ; the discussion on the motors now used for the propulsion of air-shipe ie 
somewhat too short; the authors hardly appear to have treated the German air-shipe 
with impartiality, and seem to have allowed their sense of strict and scrupulous fair- 
ness to be overcome by their feelings of patriotism and preference for everything 
that is French. 

In spite of these drawbacks, the book contains much useful research and yaluable 
information, and is well worth reading by those interested in aerial navigation. 


The Conquest of the Air (Die Eroberung der Luft).. By Graf Zeppelin. 
3l pp. 8vo. Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1908. Deutsche Verlags Anstalt. 9d. 


The pamphlet contains the subject matter of a lecture delivered by the famous 
aeronaut in rlin on the 25th January last. 

The possibilities of the capabilities of dirigible balloons of the future are entered 
into and the lecturer very naturally lays considerable stress on the advantages o/ the 
rigid system of construction which he has adopted in his own air-ships. 


Balloons, Dirigible Airships, and Aeroplanes (Ballons, dirigeables et 
aeroplanes). By Dr. A. Berget. 280 pp., numerous seat and diagrams. 
8vo. Paris, 1908. Librairie Universelle, 38, Rue de Provence. 3/-. 

This book has been written jem ced for the benefit of novices. It deals with 
the various forms of air-ships and aeroplanes, giving descriptions of each and showing 
their respective merits. 

The author has tried to make his subject interesting by omitting unnecessary 
detail; he has also added a short and instructive history of aerial navigation. The 
volume is well arranged and the contents are placed before us with clearness and 
conciseness. 





MEDICAL. 


Degenerates in the African Disciplinary Battalions (Les Dégénérés dans 
les bataillons d’Afrique). By Med. Aide-Major Dr. R. Jude. 118 pp. 8vo. 
Vannes, 1907. Le Beau. 1/8. 


Two years ago when he first did duty in the Sahara the author was impressed 
with the large number of mental peculiarities presented by the men of the disciplinary 
battalions, and this fact led him to carry out a series of careful observations and 
inquiries in connection with his daily work in hospital, in prisons, celle, and at 
other times. This volume is the outcome of his investigations and contains matter 
that should excite a considerable amount of thougnt amongst those who have to deal 
with questions of crime in the army. The —_ inary battalions are recruited from 
amongst men who have been convicted in civil life of certain crimes and have been 
discharged from civil prisons to serve their period of compulsory service in the army, 
or who have been condemned for similar crimes while serving with the colours or 
during an extension of service. The author arrives at the conclusion that they are 
Pp ically all mentally degenerates and supports his views with a number of facts, 
coneluding with some suggestions for reform. He bases his reforms on the necessity 
of recognising the mental state of the men, on the elimimation at once of those who 
are definitely insane, and on a new organisation of the disciplinary battalions by 
which each man can be treated according to his mental condition. He praises the 
character and work of the officers and non-commissioned officers of the battalions, 
but says that the influence of the mass of degenerates together is too powerful. 

From a military medical point of view the chapter on the conduct- of the men 
in relation to the medical officer is interesting. The poeeiaely o sick and are 
perpetually malingering. Between Ist July and Ist October, 1906, in a strength of 
from 68 to 81 men, the number of days of nage inoluding days of “ excused 
duty” or “light work only” amounted to 913 in July, 1,018 in August, and 925 in 
September, about 7/10ths of the inefficiency being due to wounds caused purposely 
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in order to avoid work. As examples of malingering, erysipelas was produced by an 
irritant leaf placed on the face, dysentery by purgatives, or excoriations made with 
tne finger nails, and bronchitis by smoking cigarettes mixed with sulphur, while, in 
order to be sent to the hospital in Tunis for antirabic treatment, men got themselves 
bitten by harmless dogs. Many other interesting though depressing facts wi 
found in the book. 


Weapons of War and the Medical Service in the Field (Kriegswaffen 
und Feldsanititsdienst). By Oberstabsarzt Dr. Kerl Cron. 2nd edition, 
revised by Regimentsarzt Dr. W. Raschofsky. 69 pp., with 39 illustrations 
in the text. 8vo. Vienna, 1907. Josef Safar. 2/-. 

This volume is No. 105 of the Army Medical Publications of Austria. The 
importance to the Army Medical Officer of a knowledge of weapons used in war is 
urged. He must be able to understand their peculiarities and differences, not only in 
order to appreciate the nature of the wounds inflicted by them, but also in order to 
make correct tactical use of army medical units in the field. The subject is conse- 
quently divided into elementary instruction in the general and special types of 
weapons, and into instruction on the manner in which they affect military surgery and 
military medical tactics. In the first part, a description of fire arms and their 
ballistics ig entered into in considerable detail, with illustrative diagrams. In the 
second part, the energy, mechanical effect, wounding power, etc., are considered 
mathematically, and many statistics, tables, and diagrams, are given, illustrating the 
subject. The most interesting chapters of all are the luding chapters, in which 
the author discusses the probabilities of being hit during an action and the sones 
where the abilities are greatest or least, and also the proportion of casualties 
during battle. The work is technical and scientific in character, and is valuable for 
those who desire to study a subject that is little studied in our army, namely, the 
conditions affecting the movements and handling of medical units during an action. 


Contributions to the Statistics of Recruiting, with Special Reference 
to Diseases and Defects that cause Unfitness for Service (Beitraége zur 
Rekrutierungs-statistik, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der die Dienst- 
untauglichkeit bedingenden Krankheiten und Gebrechen). By Stabsarzt 
Dr. H. Schwiening. 20 BP, 7 coloured charts as appendix, and 8 charts 
in text. 8vo. Jena, 1908. Gustav Fischer. 3/-. 


Fifteen hundred years ago, Vegetius in his ‘“‘De re Militari,’’ wrote that “the 
military power of the Roman Empire and the foundation upon which its renown 
resus lie in the preliminary examination of recruits; this duty is no light duty, and 
must not be entrusted haphazard to anyone.”’ This is the text of Dr. Schwiening’s 
pamphlet. He adds to it by saying that it embodies a truth that is all the greater 
in countries where military service is obligatory, and where the whole male youth 
of the nation has to be examined by the recruiting medical officer. One of the most 
important duties, therefore, of the Army Medical Officer is examination of recruits. 
In thie he is greatly helped by recent advances in medical science and in scientific 
apperatus. 

The adthor’s statistical investigations cover the ten-year period, 1894-1903. He 
first of all discusses the percentage of men fit for service with the colours, with 
reference to imcrease or decrease, and to distribution in different districts. The 
average number so fit is 57-3 per cent., and there has been practically no increase or 
decrease during the ten years, although slight fluctuations have occurred. The number 
of men fit only for service in the Landsturm, or totally unfit, is 32-3 per cent. This 
percentage varies greatly in different recruiting districts, and is greatest in Berlin, 
where it is as high as 71-5 per cent. The eastern districts give the most favourable, 
and the great towns, Berlin, Hamburg, amd Bremen, Aix and Hannover, the least 
favourable results. In these towns there has also been a steady increase in the 
number of men rejected as unfit. 

As regards causes of unfitness, Dr. Schwiening gives the following statistics. Out 
of every 100 unfit, 25-8 were unfit on account of poor physique, 8-7 for flat foot, 
8-6 for defects of vision, 8-4 for hernia, 7-0 for varicose veins, 7 for defects of joints 
and limbs, 6-2 for cardiac affections, 3-3 for defects of hearing, 2-5 for pulmonary 
diseases, 1-8 for mental diseases, and 1-0 for epilepsy. Of these causes the rejections 
on account of pulmonary and mental diseases, &nd for cardiac affections have been 
increasing ; while others have remained stationary. 

In the five years, 1899-1903, the percentage rejected amongst total recruits examined 
was 8-6 on account of poor physique, 5-4 for flat foot and varicose veins, 2-9 for 
defects of limbs and joints, 2-2 for defects of vision, 2-1 for cardiac affections, 0-83 
for pulmonary diseases, 0-61 for mental diseases and defects, and 0-46 for epilepsy. 
Dr. Schwiening discusses briefly the distribution of these diseases in the different 
recruiting districts, and represents this distribution in the graphic charts in the 
appendix. The most etriking of these is the excessive number of rejections for poor 
physique and for defects of vision in the Berlin district. for lung diseases in Hannover, 
Géttingen and Donaueschingn, defects of vision, equal to those in Berlin, in Eylau, 
Marienburg and Mets, at the two opposité corners of the empire, and flat foot in 
Liibeck. A curious result of the statistical enquiry ie introdu at the end; namely, 
the distinct tendency, during the ten years, towards increase in height amongst men 
ot the recruits’ age. The average height has remained stationary, but all heights 
below this have diminished, while those above have had a corresponding increase. 


Hand-grenades (Die Handgranate). By Dr. A. Villaret, Surgeon- 
General and Inspector of the 2nd Medical Inspection. 50 pp. 8vo. 
Stuttgart, 1908. Ferdinand Enke. 1/2. 

In his introduction the author _— that “every medical officer, to know how to 


dress a wound, must be familiar with the effect of the instrument which causes it” 
and the pamphlet has been written with this end in view. 
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__ The booklet commences with a sketch of the history of the hand-grenade from 
its introduction in the early part of the fifteenth century down to the present day, 
and a brief note on the origin of the grenadier. The use of the missile in the recent 
campaign in the Far East is entered into in some detail, with jal reference to the 
siege of Port Arthur. The author, for descriptions of the effect of the projectile, 
quotes from Captain Nérre; e’s ys dnic Jane by na! Siege of Port Arthur,” in 
which the effect of its explosion on the human frame depicted in most gruesome 
detail. The various kinds of grenade employed by both si during the war are 
briefly described, and the concluding chapter is devoted to a discussion as to whether 
the use of the hand-grenade is not in contravention of the Petersburg Convention of 
29th November, 1868, or of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, upder the terms 
of which it is forbidden, “d’employer des armes, des projectiles ou des matidres 
propres & cause de maux superfius.” Dr. Villaret maintains that although the 
Injuries caused by the effect of hand-grenades are certainly abnormal, the result is 
instant death, and that therefore no unnecessary suffering is caused, consequently 
the weapon comes “ within the meaning of the Act.’’ 

The pamphlet is an opportune one and is an excellent compilation of the literature 
on the subject in Germany and France. 

It contains a bibliography of forty works or articles to which the author refers. 


Wounds caused by Modern Firearms (Die Verwundungen durch die 
modernen Kriegsfeuerwaffen). Vol. I., by Stabsarzt Dr. Hildebrandt. Vol. 
II., by Stabsarzt Dr. Hildebrandt and Dr. Graf. Vol. I., 278 BP.» with 2 
tables and 109 illustrations in text. Vol. II., 570 Pp.» with 180 illustra- 
tions in text. 8vo. Vols. 21 and 22 of the Bibliothek von Coler. Berlin, 
1907. Hirschwald. 20/-. 


This important edition of the Bibliothek von Coler appears in 2 vols., the first 
written by Stabsarzt Hildebrandt, one of the assistants in the surgical clinic of the 
Charité Hospital, Berlin, and the second also by him in conjunction with Stabsarzt 
Dr. Graf of Diisseldorf. 

The first volume deals with the subject in its general aspects, and is based upon 
the experiences of modern firearms during the author’s participation in the South 
African War and in the Boxer Expedition. He divides his subject into.two parts, the 
first part containing a full description of modern firearms, their development, present 
construction, ballistics, and general effects, and the second dealing with the nature 
of the wounds caused by them. The detaiis are all extremely complete and probably 
in no other work of a similar kind is so much accurate and valuable information to 
be found. The illustrations, too, are clear and instructive. In treating of the 
general nature of the wounds caused by modern firearms, Dr. Hildebrandt enters into 
considerable detail regarding their pathology and treatment, dividing his subjects 
into chapters in which the effects of wounds of the different systems are considered. 

The second volume is devoted —— to the wounds caused in the different 
anatomical regions, such as wounds of the head, of the face, of the neck, of the 
spinal column, of the trunk, including the thorax and the abdomen, and of the 
extremities. In all cases statistics are given, and the works of Stevenson and others 
are freely quoted or referred to. Both volumes are of convenient size and weight for 
use on field service. 


Diagnostic Methods, Serum therapy, and Prevention of Infectious 
Disease (Die experimentelle Diagnostik, Serum therapie und Prophylaxe 
der Infectionskrankheiten). By Stabsarzt Prof. Dr. E. Marx. pP., 
with 2 charts. 8vo. 2nd edition of Vol. XI. of the Bibliothek V. Coler- 
Schjerning. Berlin, 1907. Hirschwald. 9/3. 

The Coler-Schjerning Library is a series of books written on subjects of special 
importance to Army Medical officers; and modern methods of detecting, of etsy 
and of eagiaty curing diseases of an infectious character, are of absorbing interest in 
milit life. 

The second edition of Dr. Marx’s volume leads one to expect that the most recent 
information on all these matters would be presented, and this will be generally found 
to be the case. 

The book contains twenty-seven chapters, an appendix, and an index. With the 
exception of the first chapter, which deals with the products of immunisation and their 
development and constitution, each chapter is devoted to a consideration of one or 
other of the infectious diseases or groups of infectious diseases, such as cholera, 
enterio fever, plague, tuberculosis, infectious pneumonia, dysentery, venereal diseases, 
Malta fever, malaria, trypanosomasis, yellow fever, the acute exanthematous fevers, &o. 

The chapters are‘ short and well arranged, and are followed by a useful biblio- 
graphy. Occasionally one notices some inexplicable omissions, especially in a work 
of this kind, such as the absence of any reference to the recent discoveries régarding 
the method of transmission and prevention of Malta fever. In fact the remarks on 
this point are to the effect that the prevention of the disease has no sound basis 
of scientific knowledge, and that it is probably by the respiratory passages or by 
subcutaneous inoculation that infection arises. @ part played by goats and goats 
milk appears to have escaped the author’s notice. 





ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Our Coast Defence Organisation. By Capt. A. E. C. Myers, R.G.A. 

72 pp. 8vo. London; 1908. Clowes. 1/-. 
This pamphlet is a well written and well reasoned essay upon an old and very 
controversial subject, namely, that of forming a Coast Defence Corps, to include ia 
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its scope both the R.A. and R.E. duties of Coast Defence. The writer puts his case 
in favour of such » scheme very strongly, but his outlook is narrowed to a consideration 
of the question purely from the point of view of the efficiency of the defences, and 
he touches only very lightly and somewhat superficially upon the more general 
aspects of the subject as it affects the Army as a whole. For instance, he contends 
that Royal Garrison Artillery officers should. specialise in coast defence alone, quite 
ignoring the fact that the t Defence Artillery personnel is relied upon for the 
purpose of expanding and supplementing our siege artillery, in case we are 

upon to undertake siege operations abroad. This dual réle required of the garrison 
artillery is @ very strong argument against the contentions he advances. 


The Supply and Maintenance of Armies in the Field (L’entretien des 
armées). By Lieut.-Col. Boissonnet, of the French Army. 30 pp. 8vo. 
Paris, 1907. Berger-Levrault. 1/-. 


Though short, this pamphlet covers a good deal of ground. It deals with the 
various methods of supplying armies in the field, and insists on the importance of 
paying for supplies in cash, especially in a foreign country. It emphasises the great 
importance of railways, and the necessity of very careful staff work in order to get 
the best possible results out of them. 

The author gives interesting details as to the enormous wastage caused by 
straggling, even among the best troops (¢.g., the British in the Spanish Peninsula, 
the French in the Napoleonic wars, and the Germans in 1870-71), whilst he we 
that the losses sustained from this cause by improvised troops are often so great as 
to entirely destroy the fighting value of the units concerned (¢.g., the American 
Civil War, and the French levies in 1870-71). He draws attention to the necessity of 
giving most careful consideration to the question of making up for this wastage, and 
points out how difficult a matter this will be, even in France; in Great Britain, of 
course, the difficulty appears to be almost insurmountable under existing conditions. 
He quotes history (the American Civil War in boner ee to prove that it is far better 
to keep units up to strength by replacing casualties than to create new units. 

The pamphlet contains some useful remarks regarding the supply and provision of 
ammunition. The author believes that the importance of this question has not been 
sufficiently realised, and that an adequate quantity of ammunition is maintained; he 
is of opinion that at least 3,000 rounds per field gun should be stored in time of peace, 
in order to cope with the enormous expenditure likely to result from the employment 
of the modern quick-firmg gun in European warfare; he points out that the less 
highly trained the artillerymen are, the more rounds they are likely to fire off and 
waste, unless, indeed, they meet with an untimely end and are annihilated by superior 
artillery at an early stage. 


Historical Retrospect of the Supply of Armies in the Field (Historischer 
Riickblick auf die Verpflegung der Armeen im Felde). Part V. By Major- 
Gen. Otto Meixner, Austro-Hungarian Army. 235 pp. 8vo. Vienna, 1908. 
Seidel. 6/6. 

In the preface to Part I. of this work the author states that his object is to 
examine the various systems of the supply of armies in the field at different war 
periods and to ascertain the relation between the method of conducting a war at any 
one such period, and the system of supply in vogue at that time. 

Part V. of Major-Gen. Meixner’s work deals with the supply of the armies in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8, and in the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

A final part dealing with the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 is promised. 


The Feeding of Gigantic Armies in the next Campaign (Die Ernahrung 
der Millionenheere des niichsten Krieges). By Major-Gen. Laymann (re- 
tired). 78 pp. 8vo. Berlin, 1908. ittler. 1/3. 

This book has been written in order to put the subject of his previous work, ‘‘ the 
co-operation of the troops in the supply of the gigantic armies in the next campaign ”’ 
before his readers in a practical form. 

The subject of subsistence is dealt with from the point of view of the existing 
regulations in Germany and of war experience. Some useful hints for cooking in the 
field are given, and the importance of every soldier being able to cook his own 
rations is dwelt on. 


Marches and Soldiering in Time of Peace (Routes 4 l’intérieur. Droits 
et devoirs des autorités militaires vis-a-vis des autorités civiles). By Capt. 
G. R., French Artillery. 130 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. Chapelot. 1/8. 

A useful little book, dealing with the movements of troops in time of peace in 
France. It shows the French system of billeting and of obtaining forage and supplies, 
and gives numerous examples of the way in which the civil authorities should 
oo-operate with the military officers, and vice versd. 


Concerning the Question of Defence. Organisation, Equipment, and 
Training of Mountain Troops in Switzerland (Zur Wehrfrage. Organisa- 
tion, Ausriistung und Ausbildung von Gebirgstruppen in der Schweiz. By 
Major Froelich. 88 pp. 8vo. Aurau, 1907. Sauerlinder. 1/6. 


This pamphlet contains the text of an essay which won the first prize in a 
competition set by the Officers’ Association of Switzerland. The judges, though 
commending the work highly on the whole, made the following unfavourable criticisms: 
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—The author has not sufficiently regarded the question from the point of view of the 
whole army, but has bestowed such ample resources and so large an amount of care 
on the mountain troops, that other of the army would undoubtedly suffer. His 
scheme, furthermore, involves too t a break with existing institutions. He has 
evolved a completely new and ideal organisation, instead of attempting to improve 
and build = that which already exists. 

The 8 could undoubtedly draw from their population an abundant and very 
suitable material for a special corps of mountain troops, and it would appear eminently 
desirable, from the point of view of the defenee of Republic, that an organisation 
of this nature should exist. 

This work contains admirable suggestions for the composition and formation of 
such a corps, and the questions of organisation, equipment and training are dealt 
with in a thoroughly practical manner. 


Property and Disbursing Regulations, including Miscellaneous 


General Regulations of the U.S. Signal Corps. Manuel No. 7. 148 pp., 
with index and several plates. 8vo. Washington, U.S.A., 1907. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


of Denmark’s experience in War Time (De Nederlandsche 


This manual throws much light on the U.S. Signal Corps, which, it will be 
amen. has made o id pe during a lost nes ears. cm 
. e Corps is responsible for ooning, for punt signalling arrangements 
in the field, for the installation of coast defence communications, and for the ‘ooue of 
signalling equipment to all three arms. On all these points the manual contains 
much useful information. With regard to the Oo itself, the organisation for 
service in the field has been considerably increased. mixed division will now have 
three signal companies, “ Field,’’ ‘‘ Telegraph,” and ‘“ Base Line,” each with a 
strength of 104, and, between them, possessing equipment for all natures of field com- 
munication, including semi-permarent and po’ wireless installations. A cavalry 
division will also have three companies, but, in this case, the “‘ Base Line” will be 
replaced by a second “ Field” comeaey- 

The manual contains many details of field line, instruments, etc., and is an 
interesting contribution to the question of communications in the field. 


The Organisation of the Cadres of the Netherlands Army, in the light 
Kadervorming in 


het licht von Denemarken’s oorlogservaring). By Capt. von Isselt, Dutch 
General Staff. 70 pp. 4to. The Hague, 1908. ‘prodée. 1/-. 





This book is an indictment of the system by which the cadres of the Dutch army 
are supplied with the additional officers and non-commissioned officers required for 
mobilisation. It also contains a warning against schemes for mobilisation in successive 

, which reckon on an ample margin of time for preparation. 

In the case examined, that of the Danish war of 1864, mobilisation had been 
arranged for in four periods extending over four months, but, as events moved more 
rapidly than had been expected, the scheme had to be abandoned, and the army 
took the field with a serious deficiency, both as regards numbers and training, of 
regimental officers and non-commissioned officers. 

From their experiences in this war, the Danes have adopted a system of com- 
pulsory extension of service for those men of the annual levies who are considered 
suitable for promotion to the commissioned or non-commissioned ranke of the reserve. 
Though these men are thus retained under arms eight months longer than their 
comrades, the duty is cheerfully accepted, 60 per cent. of them volunteering to remain 
= the colours for an additional year, in order to be allowed to assume the higher 
rank at once. 

The author pleads for the application of a similar system to the Netherlands 
mz. and for the abolition of the arrangement by which youths of special educa’ 
attainments, who would otherwise be available for promotion, escape with four 
months’ colour service ; the principle being, that all must contribute according to their 
gifts, and that those intellectually endowed must therefore make the greatest 
sacrifices for their country. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Von Lébell’s Annual Report on Armies and Military Matters. XXXIVth 


Edition, 1907 (V. Léobell’s Jahresberichte iiber das Heer- und Kriegswesen. 
XXXIV. Jahrgang, 1907). Edited by Lieut.-Gen. von Pelet-Narbonne. 
495 pp., with 8 photographic plates. 8vo. Berlin, 1908. Mittler. 14/-. 





For a review of the 1906 edition, see Vol. LI., p. 927. F 

Part I. is a useful guide to the military systems and organisations of forei 
armies. It cannot, however, be relied on as accurate as regards numbers and estab. 
lishments, and it omits mention of many important anes. r : 

Part II. deals with the development of tactics, fortification, means of communi- 
cation, and matériel in the various military states. 

In o general survey of the year’s progress in the countries dealt with, the authors 
note the prevalence of more moderate views on many points; notably as regards the 
dismounted action of cavalry, wide extensions of infantry, and the use of entrenchment 
in the attack. Infantry, im most countries, advance by longer rushes than formerly 
and in parties of not less than a section; artillery support must go hand in hand 
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with the infantry advance, but batteries will not always be able to accompany it, 
and permanent superority of fire is seldom to be expected. Cavalry must co-operate 
on the battle-field and in the pursuit; the moral exhaustion of infantry may offer the 
cavalry opportunities for shock action against them. 

Machine-gun companies are being experimented with in many countries, and will 
probably be definitely allotted to infantry regimenta. 

Cyclists Rave been found useful auxiliaries both for cavalry and infantry. The 
company of 150 strong has proved the most serviceable unit, but in France the 
battalion organisation with the cavalry division will probably be adopted.* 

On the defensive, continuous lines are disappearing, and artillery and infantry 
positions are separately considered ; but it is thought that the execution of a decisive 
counter-stroke, with this form of tactics, requires higher ability than formerly, on 
the = of the commander of the force. 

he silence of foreign manuals on the subject of “‘ battles of encounter” is again 
commented on, but some warnings are also quoted cannes the German predilection 
for this form of combat, which is alleged to be inapplicable to large armies, and to 
a 4 adventurous tactics for advanced guards. 

ing with the several countries, Part II. reveals the profound diff 

between the French and German schools of thought, and while every development of 
tactics is held to justify the teaching of the German manuals, there is an inclination 
to exhibit the French methods as demic and unpractical. 

In the attack, the German tendency is to hold the enemy fast in front, while a 
decision is sought by fresh columns continually overlapping the flanks. The attacking 
units must use such cover as exists in the front allotted to them. The characteristics 
of the infantry attack are delayed opening of fire, and dense firing lines, when once 
fire is opened, whilst the guns are directed chiefly upon the enemy’s infantry. The 
impulse for the assault is often given by the firing line. 

In France the tendency is to seek a decision by the penetration of the enemy’s 
front; open ground is considered impassable, and the attack only advances where 
cover exists. Distinct bodies of troops are used for the fire-light and the assault, 
ye — being delivered on a narrow front by the direction of the Commander of 
the Force. 

Cavalry.—In Germany, the —— are overcoming their dislike to the carbine, 
but are practically limited to the defensive in dismounted fighting. The English 
regulations on the subject are thought preferable by the authors. In France, the 
lower standard of efficiency anticipated from the two years’ system, has caused the 
elimination of the light divisions and is expected to lead to the introduction of cyclists 
as @ support for the cavalry, and is held up as a warning against short service in 
this arm. There is alleged to be a tendency to wide out-flanking manceuvres which 
may prove dangerous before a vigilant enemy. 

Artillery.—The chief points note are the re-armament of the Gefman Field 
Artillery with the 96 n/A. equipment, and the projected increase of artillery in 
France. The new German and Austrian regulations are reviewed at length. 

Colonel Balck’s studies of the siege of Port Arthur initiate a new era in fortress 
warfare. Infantry must interest themselves more in this question, and artillery must 
co-operate with the infantry, as in field-operations. Specially trained pioneer-troops 
will be required for the struggle for the counterscarp. 

Lighter bridging trains and improvised bridges are the subject of much attention 
im Austria, Germany, and France. : : 

Part II. also contains articles on > pon in South-West Africa, wireless 
telegraphy, small-arms, and artillery matérieb. ie : 

Part tin. gives an account of the military expeditions which have taken place in 
the German Protectorates during the year, and an obituary for the armies of all 
nations is given in the concluding pages. 


A Lezicon of Military History (Militar-historisches Kriegs-Lexicon). 
By Dr. G. Bodart. 2 parts. Svo. Vienna and Leipzig, 1907. Stern. 
4/- each part. 
These volumes are the 6th and 7th parts of a work which was referred to in the 
list of “Recent Publications of Military Interest” in July, 1907 (No. 2, p. 31). 
It deals with the period from 1618-1905. 








The Encyclopedia of Islam. No.1. Prepared by a number of onagp 
Orientalists under the supervision of Dr. M. Th. Houtsma, a professor 
the University of Utrecht, and Dr. M. Seligsohn., 64 pp. 8vo. London, 
1908. Luzac & Co. 3/6. 
This is the first instalment of a dictionary of the raphy, ethnography, and 
biography of the Muhammadan peoples. The work promises to prove of value as 
a book of reference. 


A Vocabulary of Technical Military Terms (French) (Vocabulaire des 
termes techniques en usage dans |’enseignement de l’art militaire). By 
Captains J. Cohy and A. de Callatay, General Staff Officers of the Belgian 
Army. An official book for use in Belgian military schools. 134 pp. 8vo. 
Brussels, 1907. Polleunis. 2/-. 

A useful little book, dealing with common and comparatively elementary military 
expressions ; the more intricate technical terms are not given. The explanations are 
clear, but are given in French. 





* Nore by General Staff—No such decision has yet been arrived at so far as is known. 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL. 


.  Dernburg to German East Africa. The Colonial Secretary's journey of 
investigation (Dernburg nach Deutech-Ostafrika. Die Studienreise des 
Staatesekretirs). By Dr. O. Bongard. 79 pp., numerous illustrations. 
8vo. Berlin, 1908. . Susserott. 1/-. 


_. The author of this work, Dr. Oscar Bongard, who was already possessed of con- 
siderable colonial experience, accompanied Herr Degas, the German Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, on his journey to German Bast Africa in the latter half of 
1907. Dr. Bongard made this e tion in the two-fold capacity of special corres- 
pondent to the Leipzige Neueste Nachrichten and of agent to an industrial firm, be 
the members of which he was commissioned to collect certain data. By the 
request of the editorial staff of his paper and many others, Dr. Bongard decided to 

ublish his reports in book form. Hence this work, which contains twenty-one 
etters, written from different points on the journey, dealing in an interesting manner 
with all local questions. There are in addition two chapters at the end of this book 
which discuss certain matters of colonial interest, state certain results of the Colonial 
ng: sce visit and deal with the attitude of the German press and colonists towards 

err Dernburg. 

A section of the German press and the majority of the colonists appear to consider 
that the Colonial Secretary shows undue partiality for the natives, and is pre 
to favour them at the expense of the German settlers, but the Government officials 
seem to be more in agreement with Herr Dernburg’s views. 

The Colonial Secret: arrived at Dar-es aam on 3rd August, 1907, and from 
thére visited Zanzibar, and then proceeded to Mombasa. 

The route then taken by the expedition was from Mombasa by British railway 
to Port Florence; thence by British steamer across Lake Victoria Nyanza to Muansa; 
thence the expedition proceeded by march route to Tabora along the telegraph line 
and returned to Muansa by another caravan route further to the east. Returning by 
the same route to Mombasa, Tanga was hed by ste - Thence certain localities 
in the Usambara District were visited, after which the Colonial Secretary touched 
at Sadani on the coast and returned in to Dar-es Salaam. 

This aber gl itinerary was decided on in view of the Colonial Secretary's wish 
to study English colonial methods in British East Africa, and to ascertain, among 
other matters, what possibilities existed for a great central railway across the German 
Protectorate. The expedition was very hospitably treated in British territory and 
was received by guards of honour at all important posts. Dr. Bongard was much 
struck with the abundance of game in British East Africa. 

Herr Dernburg has now (May, 1908) started on a journey of ee to 
German South-West Africa, which he pro s to reach vid Capetown and Kimberley, 
harbouring, no doubt, more ambitious projects of railway extension in his mind. 





Switzerland, a geographical, demographical, political, economic, and 
historical study (Die Schweiz, ot Edgy Vg ee politische, 
volkswirtschaftliche und geschichtliche Studie). iy Erster Faszikel. 
48 pp. 4to. Neuenburg, 1908. Administration der Bibliothek des Geo- 
graphischen Lexikons der Schweiz. Subscription before 30th June, text 
12 marks, atlas 3.90 marks ; after 30th June, 15 and 5.10 marks respectively. 


This is the first part of a text-book on Switzerland, to be completed in 15 parts. 
The whole will be the work of no less than 53 contributors, and will form a quarto 
volume of 700 pages, to be finished this year. The text is illustrated by numerous 
diagrams and photographs. 

Accompanying this publication is a series of small scale coloured maps, which, 
criginally appeared with the “ Geographical Lexicon of Switzerland,” forming a 
“Geographical, economic, and historical Atlas,” and also appearing in parte. e 
maps are constructed with a view of giving a general idea, at least those composing 
the first part are, and in this they succeed, but they are on too small a scale to be of 
any topographical importance. 


Richards’ Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire. Trans- 
lated into English, revised and enlarged, by M. Kennelly, 8.J. 639 pp., 4 
maps in =e and numerous maps in text, 8vo. Shanghai, 1908. 
T’usewei Press. 17/2. 


The orignal work was published in French in the year 1905, and has been 

brought thoroughly up to date by the translator. : ‘ 
he volume is divided into two books. Book I. deals with China Proper or the 
eighteen provinces, and Book II. with the Outer Dependencies. _ ‘ 

Book I. opens with a general geographical survey of the eighteen provinces; the 
area and population of each is given, and a brief description added of the geology, 
mountain systems, climate, waterways, and vegetation. : 

In considering the geography of the country in detail, the author divides it into 
three regions and devotes a section to each. : 

Section I. describes the northern portion, comprising the basins of the Huang-ho 
and Pei-ho. 

Section II. deals with the central section, vis., the basins of the Yang-tzu and 
Huai-Ho. ‘ 

Section III. treats of the southern section, embracing the basin of the Hei-chiang 
and the coast provinces of Fu-chien and Che-chiang. A separate section (IV.) is 
devoted to a description of the coast line. 
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Section V. deals with the administration of the government, revenue and expendi- 
ture, the Imperial Maritime Customs, the Army and Navy, inhabitants and communi- 
cations ; this section also contains a brief history of the Empire. 

In describing the military forces the author gives details of the modern army 
(Lu Chiin as well as of the old troops), which tally in the main with those gathered 
from other trustworthy sources of information on this subject. Some details are given 
regarding arsenals and forts. In dealing with the physique and character of the 
inhabitants the author writes in a somewhat depreciatory vein as far as the latter 
is concerned. In the chapter on communications a useful list of postal roads is given, 
also a list of ng 4 lines ee ye in 1907, with designation, particulars of manage- 
ment and mileage (English). separate list is given of lines under construction. 

The historical chapter contains a tabular list of dynasties, as well as a concise 
account of the relations of China with foreign Powers. 

Book II., which is much more condensed than Book I., gives a short description 
of Manchuria, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, and Tibet. 

_ The volume concludes with lists of the prefectures and sub-prefectures of the 
eightéen provinces, Manchuria and Chinese Turkestan, an alpha ical list of the 
cities and towns of China arranged according to their radicals, and a similar list 
arranged according to their romanised names. There are five appendices and an 
excellent index. 

A great feature of the work is that at the end of each chapter there is given a 
very complete list of standard authors (French, English, and German) who 
have dealt with the subjects of the chapter. The Chinese character is given in the 
case of all names and technical terms. The transliteration of Chinese wo is a great 
stumbling block to all European writers. The author has adopted the Nanking dialect 
(Southern Kuan-hua) in preference to Pekingese (Northern Kuan-hua), and has evolved 
a system of transliteration which he considers embodies the best elements of Morrison, 
Williams, Wade, Giles, and of the recent Postal List. His system has much to 
recommend it, and, as the Chinese character is always given, there is no difficulty 
identifying the places named. 

The names on the four maps in pockets are written in Chinese characters, and the 
perfectural and district towns indicated by special signs. The names of the treaty 
— are underlined, and the romanised names of the more important places are given. 

he maps show by coloured washes the average altitude of the land and the depths 
of the men seas. There are also 42 maps, diagrams, and illustrations in the 
text, illustrating the geological features of the country, the districts in the vicinity 
of the more important cities, railways, river systems, etc. > “ 

The work contains a very large amount of reliable information, is well up-to-date, 
and can be most thoroughly recommended to all persons desirous of obtaining a know- 
ledge of the Chinese Empire. 


From Peking to Mandalay. By R. F. Johnston. 460 pp., illustrated. 
8vo. London, 1908. John Murray. 15/-. 
The author is District Officer and Magistrate at Wei-hai-wei, and has an intimate 
knowledge of the Chinese. Although the book is an account of a journey from Peking, 
vid Hankow and Ch’éng-tu Fu, to Bhamo and Mandalay, it deals mostly wit 
ethnological questions, which, although interesting, are not of great military value. 
An excellent itinerary, with the names of places both in English and in the 
Chinese character, will be found as an appendix. There are many good reproductions 
of photographs of general interest, and a very clear map. 


History of the Missions of China—The Mission of Kiao-chou. Vol. I. 
(Histoire des Missions de Chine—Mission du Kouy-tcheou. Tome Premier). 
By Adrien Launay. 545 pp. 8vo. Published by the Société des Missions- 


Etrangéres 1907. 


The book deals chiefly with the history of the Catholic mission, but the introduction 
(39 pp.) gives ® good general account of this little-known province. 


From Peking te Sikkim. By Count de Lesdain. 297 pp., illustrated. 
8vo. London, 1908. John Murray. 12/-. 


The author, accompanied by his wife, left Peking in June, 1904, and travelled to 
cn int 1,200 miles west of that city, after which he turned south and reached 
India, vid Tibet, at the end of September, 1904. 

The book contains a fair amount of information about transport and supplies, 
and also about the class of country to be traversed. 

It is well printed in large type. 


Cyrene and Carthage (Cirene e Cartagine). By Giacomo de Martino. 
193 pp., map, and numerous photographs. 8vo. Bologna, 1908. Nicola 
Zanichelli. 5/-. 
This is an acoount of a tour along that portion of the north coast of Africa which 
lies between Tunis and Derna, 
Besides giving an interesting account of Derna, Cyrene, Berenice, Tripoli, Tunis, 
, the book deals with the question of Italian oversea expansion, points 
out how much Italy has lost by her lack of enterprise in this respect, and draws a 
comparison between the feaeign policy of Great Britain and Italy. 
An indication is given of what should, in the writer’s opinion, be Italy’s future 
_ as a Cyrene, and mention is made of what she already accomplished 
in Tunisia. 
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The Colony of Eritrea (Nella Colonia Eritrea). By Renato Paoli. 340 
pp., 18 photogravures. 8vo. Milan, 1908. Fratelli areves. 4]-. 
twa eae es a@ record of travel in a little-known country, the book also 
rae fe questions of interior economy and of Italian colonial poll 
‘ Nort} East Africa. The chief towns and means of communication A described, 


and special attention is ovine to the question of railway near A speech made 
on 15th February, 1908, Signor Ferdinando Martini in the Chamber of Deputies 
is given in an appendix. is speech is of considerable interest as indicative of the 


financial and economic relations between Eritrea and the mother country. 


Through the Virgin Forests of Dutch Guiana (Au ‘travers des foréte 
vierges de la Guyane Hollandaise). By H. van Cappelle. 185 pp., with 
1 map, 20 plates, and 60 sketches. 4to. Paris, 1905. Librairie Poly- 
technique. 16/8. 

This is an account of an exploring expedition up the Nickerie river and its 
tributary the Fallawatra, the book contains much useful geological and botanical 
information with regard to this little-known region. 


Thirty Years in ac South Sea (Dreizig Jahre in der Siidsee). By R. 
Parkinson. 876 pp., numerous illustrations. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1907. 
Strecker and Schréder, 16/-. 

The author of this work is a German, notwithstanding his English name. He 
has achieved his task with the thoroughness that characterises his race. Having lived 
and travelled gee | for over thirty years in the islands of the Western Pacific, 
he is eminently qualified to speak as an authority. The book may, in fact, be taken 
as a standard work on the subject. 

ca work deals individually with :— 

New Pomerania with the French Islands and Neulauenburg ; 

New Mecklenburg, New Hannover and the adjacent islands ; 

St. Mathias and the neighbouring islands ; 

The Admiralty Islands; 

The Western Islands; 

The German Solomon Islands ; 

The Eastern Islands ; 

and gives detailed geographical, historical, and eet data, of which much is 
new. The habits and customs of the natives are pecearee in an interesting manner, 
and their lan “— @ are described (Chapter X.). ture agricultural possibilities are 
also discusse he value of the work is enhanced by numerous photographs, which 
show the nature of the country, and the native arms, dress, and anatomy (which 
latter can be freely studied). 


The Physiography and Inhabitants of Denmark (Danemerks Natur und 
Volk). By Dr. E. Loffler. 118 pp., with 39 maps and illustrations. 8vo. 


Copenhagen, 1905.. Lehmann and Stag 2/10. 
The book is a treatise on the geograph population, and historical development of 
Denmark, Iceland, and the Faroe shinds It contains useful information on the 
geological structure, types of coast-line, and physical features of these countries. 
list of reference and maps is given in the appendix. 


Chubut ; a voyage of exploration in the Argentine Republic (Chubut). 
By Dr. W. Vallentin. 230 pp., numerous illustrations. 8vo. Berlin, 


Hermann Poetel. - 

A racy and attractive book of travel in a little known country. Ohubut is a 
pt a of cap. The wn though nearly = large as the United yy its population 
author, a German, is very anxious to attract the attention dl = 

pth Ahr te: this region, the possibilities of which are evidently very 
confesses, with the utmost ret, that British settlers have hitherto deve es the 
activity and achiev the best results in the exploration of the country. 

hubut would appear to be a profitable field for British enterprise. 


P NAO cpl 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition 
of India durin files, i | an 1 ea Parliamentary Blue Book. 197 pp. 4to. 


Stationery O 
Only the owe few ree are of special military interest. The on Frontiers 
brief Teouents the mili measures taken during the year, and the relations with 


frontier tribes and cemee” 
The last chapter on ‘Military and Marine Services,” gives the stren th and 
ro tegen of military forces of India on 1st April, 1907. It briefly mentions the 
Lay + tte organisation that came into effect —— the year, and gives the expendi- 
ourred on military and marine 


oe Haldane on the Territorial Army Sapo to the St. George’s 
Review, May). Proceedings of_ the ig Defence Association, 28th 
February, 1908. 40 pp. 8vo. London, 
This consists of a r read by Lord — at the proceedings of the above- 
named association, with reports mf speeches by Mr. Haldane and various Lords- 
Lieutenant and others interested in the Territorial Force. 
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International Law in the Russo-Japanese War on Land from the Official 
Documents of the Japanese Great General Staff (La guerre Russo-Japonaise 
au point de vue continental et le droit international d’aprés les documents 
officiele du grand état-major japonais (section historique de la guerre 
1904-5). By Nagao Ariga. 8vo. 587 pp. Paris, 1908. A. Pedone. 12/-. 


This is the Japanese official account of the leading cases of international law and 
the custom of war which were dealt with during the operations on land. As a colleo- 
tion of precedents, the work is of the highest value and will, without doubt, become 
a classic; for the British Army, which, except to a very limited extent in the South 
African War, has had no occasion to devote much time to the questions considered in 
it, it is of special importance. 

The author, Prof. Ariga, has been Professor of International Law at the Japanese 

Staff College since 1891, and at the Japanese Naval Staff College since 1896; he was 
adviser to the Ja Headquarter Staff in the China Campaign of 1894-5 (on the 
internationa: honed supeste of which he wrote a volume in 1896), and during the late 
war was Legal Councillor on the Headquarter Staff of Marshal Oyama, and was 
specially sent down to advise General Nogi during the siege of, and the negotiation 
for, the surrender of Port Arthur. He has been technical delegate at both The 
Hague Peace Qonferences. 
_ Although every Japanese General Staff Officer receives very thorough instruction 
in international law while at the Staff College, the Japanese authorities considered 
that in many cases an amateur knowledge of the subject was insufficient, so in 
addition to appointing their greatest living specialist to the Headquarter Staff in the 
field, and Prof. Akiyama (who represented Japan at the Geneva Conference) to 
advise the Minister of War in Tokio, they attached two international jurists to the 
General Staff of each army in the field, and one jurist to the General Staff of each 
army of occupation. The Japanese Great General Staff realised from the study of past 
campaigns that war cannot carried on without affecting neutral Powers, and that 
many diplomatic difficulties and olaims for compensation may be avoided by authori- 
tative instructions to the troops and correct treatment of cases in the first instance ; 
that as no advantage obtainable should be sacrificed in war, it is of immense impor- 
tance that the utmost value should be extracted from existing international agreements 
and precedents; that war is not a game but a business, a sink-or-swim struggle, not 
to be carried on in accordance with sporting instincts, but with a definite code, 
which must be interpreted, not in the interests of humanity, but of one’s own army. 

In bringing the declaration of war to the kgretaiars of his people, the Emperor 
of Japan specially drew the attention of officers as well as civil functionaries to the 
correct application of international law:—“‘ We declare war against Russia by these 
presents, and we command our army and our navy to carry on war against her 
according to their duty and with all their might; we also command all our competent 
authoritiés to use all their efforts in the accomplishment of their functions, in order 
to achieve the object which our country is pursuing by all the means admitted by 
international law and custom.” 

The Legal Councillors, who were all chosen from the members of the International 
Law Association at Tokio, were, in some cases, officers of the reserve; these served 
as officers; the others served as Volunteers, but were given the relative rank of 
officers and wore swords; a double triangle on the left sleeve and the absence of 
spurs were the only signs which served to differentiate them from other officers. 
“Every time that a question of international law came before the staff, these 
councillors were consulted ; they were also charged with the drawing up of instructions 
and regulations on the subjects relative to the laws and customs of war.” 

The book is divided into twenty chapters dealing with:—(1) The outbreak of war 
and its immediate consequences; (2) The theatre of war; (3) Combatants and non- 
combatants; (4) Prisoners of war; (5) Sick and wounded; (6) Dead; (7) The organi- 
sation and personnel of the medical service; (8) The Japanese Red Cross Society ;. (9) 
Means of injuring the enemy; (10) The siege and bombardment of Port Arthur; (11) 
The capitulation of Port Arthur; (12) The protection of life and ae in Dalni and 
Port Arthur; (13) Military jurisdiction and martial law; (14) Limitation of the right 
of possession of arms; (15) Administration of occupied territory; (16) The duties of 
inhabitants of occupied territory; (17) The protection of missionaries, historic 
buildings, and large towns; (18) The occupation of Saghalien; (19) Neutrality on land ; 
(20) The armistice and peace. 

The book naturally contains very numerous matters of interest, to refer to all 
of which is not sible in a review of moderate length. 

As early as the 4th January, 1904 (that is more than a month before war began), 
in @ special edition of the Official Gazette, the Japanese Government forbade the 
press “to publish any news concerning the movements of troops and war vessels 
without special authorisation of the Ministry of War and the Ministry of the Navy.” 
It is remarkable that this notice was issued while ful negotiations with Russia 
were still pending; it is a precedent that no doubt every Power will follow during 
times of strained relations, without fear of its being regarded as an unfriendly act; 
it is merely a reasonable measure of precaution. ° 

A proclamation was issued to the governors of provinces with regard to the treat- 
ment of Russian subjects resident in the Empire; these were given, “as an act of 
grace,” complete freedom to go or to remain, and were assured of the protection 
of their lives, honour and property, provided they went about their usual business, 
with the important restriction, however, that ‘‘ in the execution of mocsemey: administra- 
tive acts, or the surveillance ordered, and other measures taken by the naval and 
military authorities for military purposes, the Imperial Government admit no restric- 
tion, and may limit in part the guarantee given as regards personal liberty, life 
and property, and furthermore, may forbid or limit any change of domicile or 
travelling, as they judge fit.” As all Russian subjects were registered with the 
police in time of peace, no difficulty was found in controlling and protecting them. 

Steamers were sent by the Japanese Government to the Siberian ports to withdraw 
Japanese subjects. The Governor of Vladivostok gave notice on the 3rd February that 
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he was authorised to declare a state of siege, and when declared the Japanese resi 
would be obliged to leave within three cage. ” ae 

After occupying Viadimirovka, in the Island of Saghalien, the Japanese shot 
twenty inhabitants who had taken part in the defence, because they did not conform 
to one of the four conditions required of volunteers in Article 1 of the Hague Rules, 
attached to the ‘‘ Convention concerning the laws and customs of war’’; they had 
no “ distinctive mark visible at a distance” to show that they were combatants and 
to prevent their being able, when captured, to pretend they were peaceful inhabitants. 

Professor Ariga, is, however, of opinion that Article 1 should not be too rigorously 
applied ; it may ocour that non-combatants and civilians on a line of conimunication 
may be required to assist in repelling a raid (as happened at Anju where post and 
telegraph officials, sutlers, and merchants took part), and it is surely not intended 
_— pia A should be shot, if they should be captured without a distinctive mark on 

eir dress. 

In dealing with the question of prisoners, Professor Ariga regrets that there is 
no conventional si of surrender for individuals, and states there were many 
misunderstandings from lack of this:—One Russian came up to a Japanese sentry 
and kissed him on the cheek and was promptly attacked with a bayonet; “hands up” 
therefore would not seem to be in general use. Possibly no army is much concerned 
with teaching its men to surrender. 

After a battle, when a lar number of prisoners were taken, a committee was 
appointed to deal with them; the president took command of the troops detailed as 
guard, and the members dealt with special questions :—One staff officer attended to 
the documents found on the prisoners, another to their quartering and transport; a 
medical officer and a supply officer saw to their health and to their feeding. 

As usual, both belligerents made a number of charges and countercharges of 
cruelty, of firing on hospitals and ambulances, of abuse of the white flag and of the 

ed Cross fee. and of use of soft-nosed bullets. Professor Ariga points out the 
necessity of ing proper evidence and disposing of such cases at once. 

The very careful regulations for clearing up a battle-field, burying the dead, and 
securing their property in accordance with the Hague Rules, are given at length. 

It is of some interest to find a learned professor, while admitting that it is a 
violation of the laws of war to take the clothing of a prisoner, defending the 
Japanese who took boots from the Russians, “ because their object was not to enrich 
themselves, but solely to be in a position to serve their country better.”” Those 
whose wardrobes suffered in South Africa will appreciate the good motive. 

Many of the cases which gave the Japanese trouble have now been set at rest 
by the Geneva Convention of 1906, but the new Convention has left a certain number of 
matters in doubt. For instance, from Articles 7 and 9 it might be argued that the 
medical personnel is protected ‘‘ under all circumstances,” even when it behaves in 
a manner harmful to the enemy; but the Japanese very rightly hold that persons 
displaying a Red Cross flag, or carrying stretchers, are not entitled to come to a 
place close to a hostile line, whence they could glean useful information. Professor 
Ariga holds they may be captured, or, if it is not possible to approach them, that 
fire may be opened in their direction to warn them to retire; if they persist in 
advancing they may be fired on. Similarly, if a Red Oross train or convoy is observed 
it may be called upon to halt by firing a shot, as it were, across its bows; if it 
refuses to — it may be fired on. 

It is held that the medical corps has the right to make prisoners if attacked, 
for the best way of defending oneself against an adversary is to disarm him; but 
the author does not approve of the conduct of the staff of a hospital which assisted 
a battalion of heavy artillery to defend a — against some Russians who had come 
up from the rear, having lost their way in the retreat during the first stage of the 
battle of Mukden. 

It is regrettable to find that the word “dum-dum” is used by the Japanese 
to describe a soft-nosed bullet. 

Professor Ariga decides that the ruse employed by Gen. Lenevich, by which he 
effected an undisturbed retirement at the battle of Mukden, under cover of a truce 
to bury the dead, was legitimate. “It was our generals,” he says, “who let 
themselves be deceived.” 

It was laid down in Japanese regulations that “‘the sole fact that the enemy 
hoists a white flag does not necessarily indicate an accomplished surrender, and fire 
should not, therefore, cease on this account; it is by sending parlementaires that 
arrangements are made.” 

The negotiations for the surrender of Port Arthur and the documents drawn up 
to carry it out are very fully dealt with, as are also the measures taken for handing 
over the fortress. They will, no doubt, form the precedents for all future proceedings 
of the kind. Four committees dealt with the handing over :—(1) The first, divided 
into four sub-committees, dealt with (a) the forts, batteries, arms, munitions of war ; 
(b) ships; (¢) provisions; (d) dangerous objects. (2) The second with prisoners of 
war; (3) the third with hospitals, and sick and wounded; (4) the fourth with the 
ordinary inhabitants, the transfer of the civil administration, finances of the town, 
and other questions of detail. 

During the siege the arrangement of suspensions of arms for collection of wounded 
and dead was left to the divisional generals. 

The Japanese authorities declared that they took no responsibility for private 
property left behind unguarded in Port Arthur, or elsewhere in the theatre of war, 
as they had insufficient means at their command to prevent theft and fire: ‘the 
Japanese army can assume no responsibility for the private acts of thieves, burglars, 
incendiaries, etc.” 

In their empire all necessary powers being provided by statute law, martial law 
is only proclaimed by the Japanese in a foreign country. No uniform code was 

romuigeied: Marshal Oyama laid down that “the circumstances in which martial 
aw is applied are so infinitely various . . . that it is best not to limit the 
liberty of action of the military authorities by uniform rules.’ The Commander of 
the Fourth Army did formulate and issue very clear and o_o rules, but was ordered 
to withdraw r finn by Army Headquarters. The legal councillors were, however, 
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unanimously of opinion that rules are necessary: “‘It is contrary to all principles of 
repression not to declare beforehand what acts are or are not punishable . the 
object of martial law is not to punish but to menace with punishment, to prevent acte 
harmful to the army; to attain this end publication is most necessary.”” The action 
of the Japanese Headquarter Staff is very significant, as it is no doubt founded on 
Continental practice. Professor Ariga gives a very useful list of headings to be 
included in martial law regulations. 

Both Japanese and Russian armies threatened, if they did not enforce, “ collective 
punishment ’ of inhabitants for damage to railways, telegraph lines, etc. Article 50 
of the Hague Rules reads:—‘‘No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can be 
inflicted on the population on account of acts of individuals for which it cannot be 
regarded as collectively responsible.” The Japanese kept inside the law by making 
villages, by notice, collectively responsible that no damage was done within a certain 
radius of them. 

Article 31 of the Hague Rules lays down: ‘‘ A spy, who, after rejoining the army 
to which he belongs, is subsequently captured by the enemy, is treated as a prisoner 
of war, and incurs no responsibility for his previous acts of espionage.’’ The Japanese 
held that this rule did not apply to inhabitants who had assisted the Russians as 
spies, and were caught at their homes when the Japanese army advanced. 

The Japanese authorities confiscated the property of inhabitants who had 
notoriously assisted the enemy as contractors, eto., and absconded, or were absent 
and did not surrender when the Japanese gained F enog m of their ne. This 
would appear to be contrary to Article 46 of the Hague Rules, which says distinctly 
“Private property cannot be confiscated”; but apparently, by Japanese law, con- 
fiscation of property is still a penalty for treason, and Professor Ariga quotes as & 
precedent that ‘in 1870 the German army confiscated, or menaced with confiscation, 
the property of men of military age in Alsace and Lorraine, who, being absent from 
their homes, might be supposed to have participated in the struggle against the 
German army.” 

It will be observed from the précis given above, that the practice of the Japanese 
army, which is founded on a careful study of the best European precedents, differs in 
some cases from that observed by the British army in South Africa. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that the Japanese army gained very considerable advantages 
from the interpretations given by its experts, and similar interpretations must be 


expected in European warfare. 


The Armies of Modern France (Les armées de la France moderne). By 
Capt. Fouquet, 33rd Infantry Regiment. 160 pp. §8vo. Paris, 8. 
Berger-Levrault. 2/-. 


The object of this volume is to educate the French people in the military history 
of their country, to stimulate their patriotism, to arouse them to a sense of their 
duty to France, and to show them the dangers which are menacing their fatherland. 
Many books are now being published in France with this object in view, and it is 
pleasant to be able to record the fact that the patriotic endeavours of the writers 
are already bearing fruit. This book is one of the best of these publications, and 

tains many | and teachings which, though written for Frenchmen, are of 
equal value to Englishmen. 

The work is divided into three parts:—(1) The French Revolution and First 
Empire (1792-1815); (2) the period of the “‘armée de métier,” or professional army, 
from 1815-1870; (3) the “ nation in arms,” from 1870 up to the present day. 

The author shows the superiority of a national army to one com of professional 
soldiers, even though the latter be brave and well-trained. He brings out very 
clearly the value of good leadership, of ae for war, of mutual co-operation 
between commanders and all ranks, of initiative and a resolute offensive spirit; he 
emphasises the necessity of harmony between strategy and politios, and gives us 
examples of the hopelessness of a struggle of militia against re troops. 

There is an excellent chapter on the lessons of the war of 1870-71. We see how 
luxury and love of wealth destroy the eee virtues of a nation, kill otism, 
and cause the people to forget their duty to their country. The French did indeed 
display much heroism in their struggle against the German invaders, but the effort 
was not sustained, owing to a lack of organisation and want of national stamina, 
due to insufficient military teaching in time of peace; thus, in spite of the efforts 
of Gambetta and other patriots, peace was sought after the fall of Paris, and the 
humiliating terms dictated by Bismarck were accepted. The author brings the chapter 
to a conclusion with an able discussion on the powerlessness of militia and improvised 
levies against properly trained t The whole of this chapter is of particular 
value for Englishmen, more especially for those who persist in believing that a 
soldier’s education is completed when he knows how to drill and how to handle a 
rifle, and that field artillery can be made efficient in a few weeks. 

The author goes on to outline the events which have occurred since 1870, and 
affirms that Germany has now become a danger to Europe; he enumerates the fatal 
results of the disastrous war of 1870-71 to France, and points out the consequences 
of defeat in modern war—the enormous financial and economic losses sustained by 
France as a result of 1870 would probably be greatly exceeded in the event of a 
similar defeat and invasion of a European country at the present time. 

After describing the growth of the French Colonial Empire, Capt. Fouquet devotes 
his attention to the state of international politics at the present day. His remarks 
on modern war are sound and instructive; he warns his readers that a European 
nation attacking another Power will seek the absolute destruction of the latter— 
there will be no half measures, no limited objective. He scoffs at the idea of 
universal peace and of arbitration, and asserts his conviction that no State will be 
able to assure peace or security except by the possession of adequate force, both on 
land and at sea. 

The last pages of the work deal with the ideals and ambitions of Germany. 
The author draws attention to the menacing attitude of the German Empire, its 
immense naval and military strength, its increasing population, its riches and 
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resources, the excellence of its government, the ability of its present ruler, and its 
perfection as an instrument of war. He describes the dreams and aims of pan- 
Germanism, and warns us of the danger of a German hegemony in Europe, equal 
or superior to the dancy p d by Napoleon a century ago. He points out 
the great menace to Great Britain, whilst asserting his belief that the British 
authorities are at last awaking to a sense of their peril, and are beginning to 
“concentrate their scattered forces and to arouse their comatose people from their 
state of lethar, and slumber.” He says that Europe shows signs of eppeguising 

n 


her danger, and is at length thinking of arming to tain her indep a 
The Nation, the Army, and War (La nation, l’armée et la guerre). By 








of “‘ preparing for war in order to preserve peace.” 


Major Munier formerly of the French General Staff. 160 pp. 8vo. Paris, 
1907. Nouvelle Librairie Nationale. 1/8. 


nation). By Lieut. A. Fastrez, Belgian General Sta 


Major Munier’s career in the French army had been brilliant in the extreme, and 
he seemed destined to rise to the height of his profession. His retirement at the 
early age of 38 caused great surprise, and gave rise to the belief that he had taker 
this extraordinary step owing to his discouragement and despair at the state of the 
French army. This was not the case; he has retired because he holds it to be his 
duty to speak plainly on the shortcomings of the army and of the nation; thie he 
was unable to do whilst he remained on the avtive list, so he sent in his papers, 
grttercing to abandon a great career rather than to neglect what he considers to 

@ sacred duty. 

Major Munier’s varied services on the staff and at the French War Office have 
given him the opportunity of obtaining a deep insight into the state of affairs in 

rance; he has been enabled to acquire an intimate knowledge of the working of 
the machinery in the army and throughout the country; this experience, aided by the 
ability and naturally acute perception of the writer, has resulted in making this 
volume both interesting and valuable. 

The author parades before our eyes the various cankers which are sapping the 
strength of France—Utopian dreams of peace, anti-militarism, anti-patriotism, and 
socialism. He points out the grave national dangers resulting from these mistaken 
ideas and false doctrines, and urges the necessity of efficient instruction in all schools 
regarding honour, duty, patriotism, a proper military spirit, and the importance of 
the army to the nation. He shows that anti-militarism and absurd visions of universal 

have always preceded a great disaster, ¢.g., Prussia in 1806, and France in 
870. He emphasises the importance of saree ee the cult of the offensive in the 
army and in the nation; he admits that a ‘defensive army” may be good at 
taking punishment and receiving blows, but asks how such an attitude can ever 
hope to gain a per t Decisive victory can only be eet oa by the 
delivery of well-directed smashing blows. A novice at boxing, even if he be a strong 
man, will not be able to knock out a really skilful opponent; he wants training, 
instruction, and plenty of practice. Similarly an army must be trained with the utmost 
care to deal these knock-out blows; it must not be taught to devote all its time and 
attention to the study of how to ward off the enemy’s attack and to parry his blows. 

It is interesting to note that Major Munier, an able man of great experience, 

who is in constant contact with the best brains of France, is of opinion that a war 
between Germany and Great Britain is inevitable; he sees that Germany, at least, 
has recognised this fact, and is pushing on her preparations with her customary care 
and with the methodical thoroughness that won for her the campaigns of 1 and 
14870. 
General Mercier, a former French War Minister, gives his blessing to the book 
in a short preface. He proclaims himself in accord with Major Munier’s views and 
arguments, and answers the latter’s question: ‘‘ Are we ready to fight Germany?” by 
saying that France is not ready; that her democratic government, her socialism and 
anti-militarism are exposing her to the danger of another and even more disastrous 
defeat by Germany. 


What an Army can do for a Nation (Ce que l’armée pert See ae la 
, pp. 8vo. 





Brussels, 1907. Misch and Thron. 2/-. 





The object of this book is to arouse in the Belgian people a full sense of their 
national duty, and to foster the sentiments of patriotism and martial ardour, virtues 
ae do _— appear to be prospering in Belgium as healthy plants should thrive in 
ertile soil. 3 

The author deals more especially with the question of moral, and reminds us that 
the strain of modern war will demand the very highest qualities. He shows the 
enormous value of patriotism, bravery, and of a true military spirit, and points out 
the great difficulty of inculcating and developing these qualities so as to get full 
value out of them in war. He draws a clear picture of a few of the many benefits 
conferred upon a State by a national army, and insists on the necessity of compulsory 
service, by which every man is taught and enabled to fulfil his duty to his country. 

Lieutenant Fastrez does not believe in the millennium of peace; he cites examples 
from nature to prove that war is natural to this world and to mankind, and that it 
wh continue through all ages. He urges the importance of developing patriotism 
and martial ardour from the earliest years, at home and in schools, by making the 
children thoroughly acquainted with the history of their fatherland, and by teaching 
them to admire and reverence the great deeds and military renown of their forefathers. 
He shows that success in battle will be gained by superior training and moral, now 
that excessive civilisation has to a great extent deadened the love of fighting for 
fighting’s sake, which our ancestors once possessed. : 

The author makes some interesting remarks about the political aims of various 
countries. Like the great majority of Continental writers, he considers a war between 
Germany and Great Britain to be quite inevitable, and is of opinion that Germany is 
concentrating all her strength and making every preparation for thie great struggle. 
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The book contains a short criticism of the methods of instruction of the “ Spectator 
Company,” trained at Hounslow under the orders of Colonel Pollock. Though much 
credit is given to all concerned in the experiment, the author expresses his opinion 
that so short a training is wholly inadequate; whilst admitting that it is within the 
power of intelligent men to learn the mechanical part of a soldier's profession in 
six months, he argues that it is impossible for them to master the higher qualities 
of discipline, self-confidence, cohesion, initiative and moral, etc., which are of such 
paramount importance: these qualities invariably escape the attention of some people, 
who pose as military critios, and love to think that a soldier has nothing to learn 
but to keep step, handle his rifle with precision on ade, and shoot at a target. 

The book is well written, and contains a g deal of useful matter. 


What one ought to know about the German Army (Ce qu’il faut savoir 
de |’Armée Allemande). 112 pp., with 6 plates, 1 map, and diagrams in 
text. 8vo. Paris and Limoges, 1907. Lavauzelle. 1/1. 

This little book, published probably in answer to the German pamphlet entitled, 
“Was man von der franzésischen Armee wissen muss’? (What one ought to know 
about the French Army), which was brought out in the early part of 1906, contains 
a concise and useful description of the organisation, armament, equipment, and 
tactics of the German Army. As regards organisation, the matter is not quite up to 
date, and many inaccuracies occur. Half-a-dozen pages at the end of the book are 
devoted to conversational matter, where the French and German are given for certain 
phrases which it might be useful for the soldier to know. A column is set apart 
for the French interpretation of the German pronunciation. For example, the German 
rendering of the French sentence, “ Faites attention et dites-moi la verité, ou je 
vous emméne,” is given thus:—“ Passn Si aouf! ound sagn Si dt Waarhait, odr Ich 
néme Sf mit!” 

The book is in @ handy pocket form, easily carried in the field. 


The German Army (Das Deutsche Heer). By A. v. Loebell. 96 pp., 
with 11 a 12mo. Berlin and Leipzig, 1908. Hermann Hillger 


Verlag. 
This is the 92nd volume of the popular Hillger’s Illustrated National Series 
(Hillger’s LIllustrierte Volksbiicher), and gives a simple history of the German army, 
with details as regards its organisation, equipment, and functions of the various arms. 
Some of the illustrations represent stirring incidents of deeds of valour performed 
by infantry, cavalry, and artillery, in the 1866 and 1870 campaigns, which may be 
calculated to arouse the enthusiasm of the young soldier. 


The Tactical Employment of Electric Searchlights (Die Elektrischen 
Scheinwerfer in militartaktischer Anwendung). By Capt. Josef Agger- 
mann. 100 pp., with 31 diagrams. 8vo. Vienna, 1908. 5/-. 

The author, who is the commander of the searchlight section at the Austrian 
fortress of Pola, tends this volume to be a handbook for the personnel of searchlight 
units. At the same time he anticipates that it will be of use to officers of all arms, 
especially to those who may have searchlight units under their command. 

The Leck begins with a description of the matériel and organisation of searchlight 
detachments in sufficient detail to render the subsequent di i as to the 
tactical employment of these units intelligible to the general reader. 


The Load to be Carried by a Soldier (Le chargement du soldat). By 
Capt. Challencon. 40 pp., with diagrams. Paris, 1908. Chapelot. 10d. 

An interesting little pamphlet, discussing the articles to be carried by the soldier, 

and suggesting a new method of adjusting the load. The author has made a deep 

study of the question, with the result that his remarks are instructive and worthy of 





attention. 
Weapons, a brief Discourse on Hand-weapons other than Fire-arms. 
36 B. E. Sargeaunt. 52 pp., with plates. 8vo. London, 1908. Rees. 


This book is divided as follows:—Weapons for stunning, weapons for outting, 
weapons for thrusting and stabbing, miscellaneous weapons. It gives a complete list 
of a!] weapons included under the above categories. Each weapon is shortly described 
and the majority is illustrated by clear and good plates. 


The Development of Firearms (Die Entwicklung der Handfeuerwaffen). 
By Lieut. G. Wrzodek. 118 pp., with 21 Ceneme in the text and 2 tables. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1908. G. V. Bosc hen’sche, Verlagshandlung. 8d. 

A handy little book. in which the author traces the improvements which have 
taken place in firearms since the introduction of the breech-loading rifle in Germany 
in 1841, down to the modern magazine rifle. The weapons which have been, and are, 
in use in all countries, from the middle of the nineteenth century to the present 
day, are described. including carbines and pistols. Chapters are devoted to the 
pointed bullet and the question of the automatic rifle. Comparative tables are given 
at the end of the book of the details of the most recent single loaders and the 
latest mazasine rifles of all countries. 


A Guide to the Study of Modern Weapons (Waffenkunde; ein Fiihrer 


durch das Waffenwesen der Neuzeit). By Weiss. In 2 parts. 349 pp. 


12mo. ‘Berlin, 1908. 9/-. 
The object of this book is to give officers, who are not experts, a knowledge of 
the principal types of weapons in use in modern armies. Part I. deals with explosives, 
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smal] arms, and machine guns. The German “8S” bullet is compared with the 
French “D” bullet somewhat to the advantage of the former. Some useful data 
regarding ballistics, penetration, &c., of the rifles in various armies are given in 
tabular form, Part II. deals with gun-construction, laying qprenetes, breech-systems, 
gun-carriages, brakes, shields, and artillery ammunition. Tables are added giving 
the information on the above subject for the artillery of the principal military states. 


The British Miniature Rifle. By W. W. Greener. 101 . 8vo. 
London, 1908. Everett. 1/-. sna tiis oo 


This little book contains much that will be found useful and of interest to those 
connected with Miniature Rifle Clubs. 

It goes briefly into the history and development of the Rifle Club movement, 
and deals with such points as the choice of a rifle, sights, cartridges, ranges, &c., and 
contains some, more or less, useful notes on cleaning, stripping, &c. 

Its value is, however, considerably lessened by the evident bias of the author 
against bolt action rifles generally and the W.O. miniature rifle in particular. 

As regards the former, the advantages of the bolt action as compared with the 
Martini or other e of falling block mechanism, are that it enables the rifle to 
be cleaned more easily, and that it lends itself to a more efficient type of ejection. 

These reasons in themselves would have been sufficient to secure its adoption in 
the W.O. miniature as in the service rifle, but apart from the intrinsic merits of the 
bolt action its adoption for the former was in accordance with the underlying idea 
that the rifle was to be the service rifle in miniature, and the design as a whole 
is based upon this consideration. In view of possible misunderstanding arising from 
the name it may be as well to point out that the design of the W.O. miniature rifle 
was approved by the National Rifle Association and the Society of Miniature Rifle 
ohare be of whom were represented upon the Committee which recommended 

option. 

It b true, as stated by Mr. Greener, that there has been some trouble with the 
extractor, but the difficul experienced, which was primarily due to the use of 
cartridges for which the rifle was not designed, has been overcome, vide “ Arms and 
Explosives,” December, 1907, page 160 

Attention may be drawn here to the excellent Handbook of the W.O. miniature 
rifle (42 pp. 8vo.), published by the Birmingham Small Arms Company, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, which, in addition to giving an excellent description of the rifle in 
question, deals generally with the subject and gives some valuable geueral hints on 
shooting and the care of the rifle. 


Horse Dealing from a Military point of View (Der Pferdehandel mit 
Beriicksichtigung der militarischen Verhaltnisse). By L. von Onor. 80 pp. 
8vo. Vienna and Leipzig. Jacobi. 3/-. 

The question is dealt with in a most comprehensive way, both from the points 
of view of the buyer and seller, and the author shows himself clearly to be familiar 
with all the tricks of the trade. A useful book. 


Breeding of the Thoroughbred Horse, in Theory and Practice (Zucht 
des edlen Pferdes, in Theorie und Praxis). By von Oecettingen. 630 pp. 
8vo. Berlin, 1908. Parey. 18/-. 


This book is divided into three parts :— 
I. The trial of the thoroughbred horse on the racecourse and his value for 
cross breeding. 
II. Heredity. 
III. The practical part of horsebreeding. ; 
The material for the elaborate statistical and biographical tables contained in 
this work is drawn almost entirely from British sourceg. 
In the Third Part the author writes on the strength of his own personal experience, 
which appears to be considerable. 


Rearing and Diseases of Animals in German South-West Africa 
(Tierzucht und Tierkrankheiten in Deutsch-Siidwestafrika). By W. Rick- 
mann. 364 pp. 8vo. Berlin, 1908. Richard Schoetz. 9/-. 


The author of this work can write with authority in the matter of rearing and 
veterinary treatment of animals in German South-West Africa, as he was employed 
for over twelve years as Government veterinary surgeon in the Protectorate. 

The book is intended chiefly for farmers in South-West Africa, for whom the 
author wishes to provide a vade mecum which can be turned to for information of 
all kinds concerning the rearing and treatment of domestic animals. 

Mr. Rickmann felt that such a work was particularly necessary in view of the 
circumstances in South-West Africa being so very different from those that obtain 
in Germany, and also in consideration of the dearth of veterinary surgeons in the 
pheno yr vend and the great distance and primitive means of communication, which 
prevail there. 

The first part gives a great deal of good advice as to the rearing and care of 
animals. The second part enumerates the different diseases that domestic animals are 
liable to in South-West Africa, giving im each case the origin, usual progress of 
the complaint, and the best means of dealing with it. This part also contains one 
— on operations and how to perform them, and another on instruments, 

rugs, eto. 
At the conclusion of the book there is a supplement dealing with the important 
_ question of ticks. 
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Local Budgets in the Colonies (Le budget local des colonies). By Dr. 
Georges Frangois, with a preface by M. Lucien Hubert. 335 pp. 8vo. 


Paris, 1908. Larose. 5/-. 

The question of colonial budgets is always a matter of considerable difficulty and 
delicacy; the mother country is reluctant to pay @ greater share of the expenses 
of her colonies than necessary, and yet she is loth to delay or stunt the growth of her 
offspring by withholding from it the means of development so indispensable to its 
ultimate success and prosperity. The importance of a sympathetic and financially 
zound administration is therefore evident, and it is the duty of Colonial Powers to 
devote much attention thereto. 

The author has made a careful study of the problem, and gives us the result 
of his research in this able and interesting compilation, which will commend itself to 
those connected with colonial administration. For though Dr. Francois deals with 
the affairs of the French colonies, there is much that is of general interest in his 
book, which is regarded as a standard work in France. 


How shall we Develop our Colonies? (Wie erschliessen wir unsere 
Kolonien?). By Dr. Blum and E, Giese. 135 pp., 5 maps, and numerous 
illustrations. 8vo. Berlin, 1907. Dietrich Reimer. 2/-. 


The object of the joint authors of this work is to prove that the best method of 
developing the German Colonies is not by a one-sided policy of railway extension 
alone, but by a well-thought-out and comprehensive system, which will make use of 
every available avenue and means of communication, and will ensure that these are 
utilised fully, but economically, in combination with each other. Special attention is 
drawn to the ys cage! of waterways. 

The authors finally point out the great possibilities for future development, which 
lie in the favourable situation of German South-West Africa and German East Africa 
with regard to the Zambesi District, the South Congo Basin, and the whole of British 
South Africa. The advantage in situation of these German Protectorates consists in 
the fact that trade routes from Central and Southern Africa would be shortened to 
a very considerable extent, were they to pass through German territory. Thus by 
crossing German South-West Africa, for instance, the sea journey to Europe might 
be reduced by a thousand miles. 

To bring about this consummation, England and ge 4 say the authors, must 
work hand-in-hand, but this, they add, will not be difficult, as the English have 
really grand notions in the domain of “‘ communication policy.” 

he authors deplore that their countrymen have displayed less enterprise than 
other nations in the matter of the improvement of communications in the Colonies, 
and urge them fo repair hastily their inferiority in this respect. 

There is an interesting chapter on the technical equipment of Colonial railways, 
<—— is illustrated by references to the Darjeeling—Himalayan, Uganda, and other 
railways. 

The illustrations in the text are numerous and interesting. 


The Settler Reservists (Die Wehrsiedler). By Casimir Wagner. 102 
pp. 8vo. Stuttgart, 1907. Fritz Lehmann. 1/2. 

This work deals with the problem of the future development of German South- 
West Africa. The argument is set forth without any apparent system, the author 
passing from one point of discussion to another with disconcerting abruptness. The 
main scheme, which the author wishes to lay before his readers, is one of military 
colonisation. He proposes that soldiers, who have served with the Protectorate troops, 
should be afforded special inducements to. setfle in the country. 

These inducements are to take the form of grants of land, cattle, etc. Land and 
cattle belonging to natives who have rebelled against German authority should be 
confiscated and become Crown property, and then be leased or made over to German 
soldiers, who elect to make new homes in German South-West Africa. The author 
cites British action in the early days of Australian colonisation as worthy of imitation, 
but shows a perhaps needless anxiety lest his countrymen should show themselves 
too humane towards the natives in this and other respects. 

A thousand volunteers, he continues, might be sent out yearly from the German 
army, who, after serving for one or two years in the Protectorate force, would settle 
in the country. Sons of German farmers, too, who have served their time in the 
army, might be persuaded to emigrate to German South-West Africa and thus start 
a “Greater Germany” beyond the seas. Wives of tlie settler reservists should be 
sent out at Government expense. The author deplores the well-known fact, that the 
great stream of German emigrants to America soon sinks its own nationality and 
never returns to the Fatherland, whereas British and French emigrants return to their 
native country to spend the fortunes they have made in the colonies, and never 
forget their national origin, or lose their national characteristics. 

Herr "o~ approves of British methods of colonisation but dreads British 
aggression. He states, however, that as Germany has now, by the suppression of the 
rebellion, shown her unalterable intention of keeping South-West Africa for all time, 
the settlers oan be relieved from the oe, thought that the whole or part of 
the Protectorate will be drawn into the~“‘ tentacles of British sovereignty.” The 
settler reservists, who, from their military training, would be particularly suitable as 
colonists, would also form a safeguard in future against all negra 

tu 





The author points out the supreme importance of irri ion with rd to the 
development of the Protectorate, and deals with agricultural, horticultural, and 
other matters in the same connection. 


The Passing of Morocco. By Frederick Moore. 188 pp. 8vo. London, 


1908. Smith, Elder. 5/-. 
The author did not have the good fortune to see much of the recent fighting, 
having arrived in the country some weeks after the bombardment of Casablanoa. 
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He accompanied one expedition, undertaken for the destruction of a Moorish 

— and gives his impressions of the French army in Morocoo. 

he bulk of it consists of Algerians under French officers, the remainder comprises 
Arabs and negroes, while the Foreign Legion can show representatives of most 
European nations. In addition to the above are the “ Goums,” mostly local irregulars, 
who act outside the squares, which seem to be their normal march formation. 

Their marching is described as excellent, but the standard of discipline does not 
seem to be high. The author assigns the principal cause of the revolution to the 
fact that Abdul Aziz was brought up with more refinement than is usual in Morocco ; 
his lenient rule is regarded by the nation, accustomed to despotic tyranny, as weakness, 
while his European tendencies and certain acts contrary to religious prejudices are 
viewed with alarm. 

But for the intervention of France (whose policy is described as “harsh, yet 
feeble”), Abdul Aziz would undoubtedly have been ousted by his brother, and, in 
the author’s opinion, France must now choose between the following alternatives :— 
(1) Complete occupation of Morocoo, which he estimates would require 60,000 men; 
(2) Recognition of Mulai Hafid, who can always command a following in the interior, 
where punitive raids cannot touch him. 

The book contains also descriptions of some of the coast towns, and a good small 
scale map of the country. 


Out of the Beaten Track. The Life and Adventures of a Soldier of 
Fortune (Hors des chemins battus. Vie et aventures d’un_ soldat de 
fortune). By Lieut.-Col. Péroz. 3rd edition. 440 pp. 8vo. Paris, 1908. 
Calmann-Levy. 3/-. 

This is a delightful book, written in easy and graceful French, and breathing 
throughout the true spirit of enterprise and adventure. Lieut.-Col. Péroz (a young 
major at the time the story begins), is a married man whose career has been s0 
distinguished that he could well afford to remain in France and be content to seek 
are in the ordinary way. But the “call of the East’’ proved too strong, and 

e gladly seized the opportunity of going out to Indo-China with General Dodds 

early in 1896. Here he spent four years, full of action and excitement. His chie 

exploit was the campaign against the famous pirate and outlaw “the Dé-Tham,” 

pices te ultimately subdued after the most strenuous exertions and extraordinary 
ships. 

The volume is full of exciting incidents, and contains a most interesting description 
of Tonkin and its people. Lieut.-Col. Péroz is a firm believer in the future of 
Indo-China, which he depicts in glowing colours 


With Sword and Statute. By Major Hook. 432 pp. 8vo. London, 


1908. Greaves, Pass. 10/6. 

This is a book of reminiscences of South African life, dating from 1845. The 
author took part in numerous expeditions against natives, and was resident magistrate 
at Herschel during the South African War. It is written in a chatty discursive 
style, but cannot be considered of any military importance. 


Some Notes on the Service for Young Officers. By Major G. R. Talbot. 
45 pp. 12mo. London, 1908. Forster, Groom. . 


This little book contains some usful hints for young officers, and some minor 
inaccuracies. 





Part II. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 
(For abbreviations see page 1175.) 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
Aerial Navigation ; its Development, its Military Importance, and Em- 
ployment. By Lieut. von George. K.T.Z., 2nd April. 
Military Ballooning of the Present Day. Translated by Capt. C. J. 
B. Hay. P.U.S.1., April. ; ; 
Dirigible Balloons from a Military Point of View. L.B.M., 19th 
April, 38rd and 10th May. 
Dirigible Balloons. By Brevet-Col. J. E. Capper. R.E.J., May. - 
seid aes Dirigible Airship in War. By Lieut. Johann Hanika. M.W.B., 
‘ay. ; 
Wet Something about the Application of the Motor Airship in War. N.M.B., 
‘The Present State of Aeronautics. B.P.B.M., 15th and 31st May. 
Aerial Navigation. E., 29th ag 4 
Some Notes on Aeroplanes. By Captain R. P. T. Hawksley. R.E.J., 


June. 
The Question of Motor Balloons in Austria-Hungary. By Lieut. F. 
Freiherr von Berlesch. O.M.Z., May. 


ARTILLERY. 
Modern Mountain Artillery and their Guns. By Capt. Karl Padiaur, 
M.A.G., March, April. 
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_ The Leading and Treining of Field Artillery. By Capt. Paul Winter- 
stein. O.M.Z., February. 
Horse Artillery and Shock Tactics. By Lieut. H. W. Wynter, R.H.A. 
P.R.A.I., March. 
French and German Artillery: A Comparison. By Lieut.-Gen. H. 
Rohne. Translated from J.D.A.M. J.U.S.I., March. 
The Employment of Artillery attached to large Bodies of Cavalry. 
K.M., March. 
The Employment of Artillery in Sieges. By Col. J. Rouquerol. J.S.M., 
15th March, Ist April. 
Matériel and Tactics of German Artillery. By Capt. J. Challéat, 
French Artillery. R.d’A., February. 
Indirect Fire Positions for Artillery. By Capt. P. J. Marie. R.d’A., 
February. 
Treatise on Elevating and Traversing Gear, etc. By Capt. L. Ferrus. 
R.d’A., February. ; 
Notes on German Field Artillery Regulations of 1907. By Belgian 
General Staff. B.P.B.M., 15th and 3lst March, 15th and 30th April, dlst 


May. 

Recoil-Absorbing Gun Carriages, their Construction, etc. By Captain 

A. Collon, Belgian General Staff. R.M.B., January, February. 

odern Armour and its Attack. By Capt. T. J. Tresidder, C.M.G. 
E., 10th April. 
= A... ye of Field Artillery Tactics. By Capt. Pedro Jevenois. 

.Art., April. , 

Heavy Artillery in the Field. By Col. F. G. Stone. P.R.A.I., April. 
The Gionting of the German in a parison with that of the Austrian 
Fortress Artillery. By Major A. Adler. M.A.G., Agri. 

Artillery Scouts. By Major A. Cascino. R.A.G., February, March. 

Tests held in Greece with Reference to the Choice of a new Field Gun. 
By Captain C. Boyard. R. d’A., March. 

‘i Re Service of Observation in the Artillery. By D. M. C. L.B.M., 
t ay. 

How we endeavoured to Meet the Modern Requirements in Personnel 
and Horses of the New Q.F. Gun in India. By Lieut. R. A. E. Hill, 
R.H.A. P.R.A.I., May. 

Quick-Firing Guns: A a sete between the French and German 
Field Artillery. By Lieut.-Col. Deport. L.S.M., 15th May. 

The 12-inch Gun versus the 14-inch Gun. By Capt. Hermann W. 
Schull. U.S.A., March-April. 

Heavy Calibre Cannon in the Field. By Major H. L. Hawthorne. 
U.S.A., March-April. 

Universal Mortar Plotting Board. By Capt. Le Vert Coleman. U.S.A., 
March-April. 

The Employment of only one Kind of Prejectile with Field Artillery. 
By an Artilleryman. L.B.M., 24th May. 

The Results Obtained with Forged Bronze as a Material for the Con- 
struction of ‘‘A’’ Tubes in Austro-Hungarian Field Guns. By Capt. 
Arthur Reuter. M.A.G., May. 

o A Gun for Firing at Balloons. By Capt. Karl Padiaur. M.A.G., 
ay. 

Questions of Artillery. By the Editor. J.S.M., lst June. 

Gun Teams for Field Arti mz. By Col. Marais. J.S.M., Ist June. 

A Description of the Field Firing carried out by the 19th Brigade of 
Field Artillery in 1906. With 3 maps. , General Goiran. R.d’A., April. 

Considerations on Field Artillery Fire. By Capt. Jost de Staél. 
R.d’A., April. 

CAVALRY. 


Use of the Horse Soldier in the Twentieth Century. By Capt. C. W. 
Battine, late 15th Hussars. J.U.S.I., March. 

Studies in Applied Tactics : age A in Battle. By P. Lehautcourt. 
Translated from TSM. by Major Makins, D.8.0., Royal Dragoons. 
J.U.8.1., March, April, May. 

The Employment of large Cavalry Masses in Independent yey 
against the Planks and Rear of an Enemy’s Army. Prize essays by Major 
von Ruffer, 2nd Hussars, Capt. Gustav Graf Wrangel, and Lieut.-Col. 
Wenninger. K.M. March, April. 
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The German and French Cavalr 28 The Difference in the Principles of 
their Training and Employment. M., March, April. 

German Cavalry Ep ey e Equipment. Translated from K.T.Z. 
by Bt. Lieut.-Col. G. Fowke, RE April. 
my s RO Mek ye po ere oh R nCavairy for Modern War. By 
Cavalry on the Battlefield. By Eques. C. r¢ se 

Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign. C.J., 

Night Operations. By Major J. Vaughan, D. s O. C.J., April. 

The New Cavalry Sword, and Mounted Swordsmanship. By ajor R 
M. Poore, D.S.O. C.J., A ril. 

The Passage « of Rivers y Cavalry. C.J., April. 

Mishchenko’s Raid on Ying-kou, in av Fae 1905. By Capt. A. W. F. 
Knox. P.U.S.I., April. 

ha a ara Cavalry in Rolling Country. By Major Dickman. U.S.C., 


pri 
"Foreign Horses and Horsemanship. By Capt. W. C. Short. U.S.C., 


pri 

The French Cavalry Manowuvres in 1907 a 9 diagrams). By Major 
Schoch, ~~ General Staff. V.T.H., Vol. I 

The Trainin of verge Brigades, Divinions, and Corps. By 
“* L’Irrégulier.”’ .C., April. 

Musketry Instruction in a Squadron. By J.P. R.C., April. 

The New 7 regarding the Training of Cavalry Pioneers and 
Field Troops ngineers in the German Army. .C., April. 


DEFENCE : HOME AND IMPERIAL. 
ann German Emperor and the British Admiralty. By H. W. Wilson. 


April. 

a Parties and Defence. By L. J. Maxse. N.R., Apr 

Military v. Naval Home Defence. YBy Lieut.-Col. E. H. ‘Bethel, D.S.O, 
R.E.J., April. 

Invasion from a Naval Point of View. By Lieut. A. C. Dewar, R.N. 
Comments on the above, by ‘‘ Procyon.’? U.S.M., April, June. 
A ha Increase of the German Fleet. By Ernest Lémonon. Q.D., 
pri 
Memorandum on the Proposed ae ae of a National Guard for 
the Land Defence of Australia. J.U.S.I., April. 

Prize Essay. By Gitche Gumee. U.S.M., May, June. 

National Defence. B. H. O. Arnold Forster, MP. 

Strong at all Points? By Sir Charles Dilke, MP. U.S. M., 

The Policy of hag eng with Regard to Local Defence. By thine. ‘Col. 
W. Plomer. U.SM., 

The Relation of. Conk; a to Home Defence asa Whole. By Col. 
S. A. Hickson. R.E.J., 

EMPIRE, THE. 

The Question of Preferential Tariffs in the British Colonies. By Pierre 
Ma. C.D., 1st April. 
he 2 Page of Canadian History. By Le Vicomte E. de Guichen. Q.D., 
s ri 

e All Red Route. Ec., 11th April. 
To-day and To-morrow. By Viscount Esher. Br’ My May 
Military Geography of the ‘British Empire. . 8. y ah N.R., 


0 "The All Red Route. By Lord Strathcona. vee Vol. XXXIX., 
‘o. 6. 
The Indian Problem and the Troubles on the N.-W. Frontier. A 
French view. By H. Marchand. Q.D., Ist June. 


FORTIFICATION AND MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


The Employment of Ferro-concrete in Military Engineering. By Capt. 
Emil Stettner. M.A.G., March, April, May. 

Innovations = Permanent Fortification. By Lieut. J. Hanika. 
0.M.Z., on ga 

Ammonal y Lieuts. C. Hordern and B. H. Fox, R.E. R.E.J ae 

Notes on Field Equipment of Royal Engineers. By Lieut. Tact w 
Baker Browne, R.E. R.E.J., April. 
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The Employment of Fortifications on the Field of Battle. By the 
Belgian General Staff. B.P.B.M., 15th March, 1908. 

Field Fortification. By Major Ellison von Nidlef. M.A.G., April. 

Trestle Bridging. By Capt. E. N. Mozley. Rt May. 

A full-sized Portable Show el. By E. R.E.J., 

Notes on Military Bridges. By V. A. Door. Ls. April. 

A Treatise on the Réle of Engineers in War. By Lieut. Col. Klein. 


R.M.G., May. 
HISTORICAL. 
Z ees Operations in Morocco. By Col. D. F. Lewis, C.B. N.R., 
pri 
An Historical Sketch of the Battle of Maida. By Professor C. W. C. 


Oman. P.R.A.I., March. 

The Russo-Japanese War. By the ke ap bags Staff. B.P.B.M., 
29th Se pany 3lst March, 15th and 30th A 

The War of ag pe March of the — Forces from Sedan on 
Paris. By U. H. March, April, and May, 1908. 

The Lightening ot Weight 2 carried by Infantry at the Commencement 
of the 19th Century. By Gen. Coronnat. R.T.C., March. 

Historical Exam mples of Sieges from the Franco-German War. Trans- 
lated ang Capt. M. C. Bird. P.R.A.I., April. 

7, sik Epitome of the 1882 Campaign. By Capt. H. Rowan Robinson. 
April, 
_ gM § Misconception of Orders at Bautzen. By Col. A. G. Chesney. 
y 
s The, Russo-Japanese War. By the French General Staff. R.M.E., 
pri ay. 

The Expedition to South Celebes in 1905-06. I.M.T., Sup poet 2 x 
- ery Cromer and Sir Charles Wilson. By Col. Sir C. 

The re of the ig Em Vol tr (with map). By Col. Freiherr von 
Freytag Loringhoven. 

The Truth about Pai yo B. Mag., May. 

The Question of the Ponds at Austerlitz. By L. H. R.H., April. 

Refiections on the War of 1870-1871 in the Work of the ee General 
Staff. By Capt. Helfritz. V.T.H., 2nd Heft. 

The Work of the Line of Communications in the South-West African 
en, V.T.H., 2nd Heft. al G 
nO. pre of a Captain of Cavalry (1851-1881). By Henri Choppin. 

pril 
unts in France during the Revolution and the Empire. By A 
Bidault. R.C., April. 
- A Professor of War in Former Days. By Gen. Daudignac. R.M.G., 
ay 


Garibaldi as a General. M.W.B., 21st May. 

The Operations of Gen. de Palikao in the Fast of France, August, 1870. 
By the French General Staff. R.H., May 
Ay War and Humanity. By Major-Gen. %. von Knobelsdorff. P.J., Vol. 


Missing Regimental Honours. B.Mag. June, July. 

Extracts from the Diary of a Prussian Staff ‘Officer in the 1866 Cam- 
paign. By Lieut. -Gen. von Pelet Narbonne. K.M., 7 
- The Raid on Ying-kou in January, 1905. By Capt. . Aubert. K.M., 

ay. 

The Conquest of the Istrian Peninsula in 1813. By Col. G. Freiherr 

von Holz. O.M.Z., May. 
INSTRUCTIONAL. 

Changes in the Musketry Regulations for Infantry 74 Cavalry. Auto- 


matic Targets worked by Electricity, L.B.M., 5th Apri 
Notes on Musketry Instruction. By Lieut.-Col. Guionic. L.R.I., 15th 


April. 
The Moral Element in War: Letters to a Young Officer. By Gen. 


Bernard. R.M.G., April. 
The RMB. April "German Manceuvres in 1907. By the French General 


ets 
he New a Regulations for Infantry Trainin By the French 
donee Staff. R.M.E., April. - ea 
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The Problem of Military Education. By the Editor. U.S.M., May. 

Army Schools. By Col. F. G. Stone. U.S.M., May. ; 

A Treatise on the Field Training of Field Companies of Engineers. 
By Lieut. L. Friocourt. R.du G. 5 

Staff Tours. By Brig.-Gen. H. H. Wilson, D.S.0. J.U.S.I., May. 
» ost ante Exercise carried out on the Map. By Lieut.-Col. Maistre. 

.M.G., May. 

The Marksman : A Psychological Study. By Lieut. Girardeau and Dr 

Monéry. L.R.I., 15th May. 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY. 


A new Method of Carrying Wounded off the Field on Service. By 
Capt. J. 8. O’Neill, 1.M.S. J.R.A.M., April, J.M.S.I., April. 

How to Purify Water. By M. F. Malméjac. R.1.M., January. 

Sleeping Sickness. By Col. David Bruce. J.A.S., April. 

Disordered Action of the Heart and Tuberculosis in Soldiers. By 
Médecin-Major Braun. A.M.P., April. ; 

Destruction of Flies and Mosquitoes by means of Formol. By Médecin- 
Major Delamere. A.M.P., April. 

The Scope of Teaching that should be followed in the Newly Estab- 
lished Chair of Hygiene and Sanitation in our Military and Naval Schools, 
and the Practical Results to be expected therefrom. By Brig.-Gen. A. A. 
Woodhull. J.M.S.I., March, April. 

Hospital Ships. By Fleet-Surgeon E. B. Pickthorn. J.R.A.M., ay 

The Medical Officer, the Recruit, and the Gymnasium. By Lieut. A. 
C. Amy. J.R.A.M., May. : 

Further Remarks on Staff Tours and Mancuvres. By Major F. J. 
Wade Brown. J.R.A.M., May. : ‘ 

The new Regulations for the Employment of Dentists on Field Service 
= the German Army. By Stabsarzt Dr. Georg Schmidt. D.M.Z., 20th 

anuary. 
A Concerning the Feeding of Troops at Regensburg from 1632 to 
1634. By Oberarzt Dr. H. Schéppler. D.M.Z., 20th January. 

The Medical Service of the 3rd Japanese Army before Port Arthur. 
By Dr. Hammar. D.M.Z., 20th January. a 

International Military Medical Statistics. By Dr. Schwiening. 
D.M.Z., 20th January. 

Malingering in the Different Armies. By Stabsarzt Dr. Blau. D.M.Z., 


5th February. 
A Practicable Portable Ts Equipment for Army Field Service. By 


Major J. A. Metzger. J.A.M.S., May. 

Epidemic Typhoid, with Special a eee to Contact Infection. By 
Lieut.-Colonel La Garde. J.A.M.S., May. 

Diseases of the Eye and Ear in the Austro-Hungarian Army and in the 
German Army. By Stabsarzt Dr. Scholz. D.M.Z., 5th February. 

Testing of Disinfecting Apparatus by means of “Test Material.” By 
Stabsarzt Dr. Hiine. D.M.Z., 5th March. 

The Use of pom in Searching for Wounded on the Field of Battle. By 
Commandant E. Manceau. RALS., April. 

Some Personal — in the Russo-Japanese War. By Prof. Dr. 
Haga. D.M.Z., 20th May. 

Causation and Prevention of Enteric Fever in India. By Lieut.-Col. 


T. P. Woodhouse. J.R.A.M., June. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Realities of War, Heroic Deeds. By Gen. Daudignac. L.S.M., Ist 
and 15th March. 
.The New Schwarzlose Machine Gun, Model 1907. By Oberingenieur 
Korzen. O.M.Z., March. 
Progress in Foreign Armies in 1907. O.M.Z., March and April. 
Prevention of Waste of Ammunition. O.M.Z., February. 
_ The Question of Cooking when on the Line of March. By Edward 
Poschek. O.M.Z., February. 
.. en Staff Officer during the War of 1870-1871. By A.L. R.H., 
arch. 
Can Science Abolish War? By Col. F. N. Maude, C.B. O.R., April. 
Military Stud Farms in Turkey. By M. von Stetten. K.M., April. 
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A Discussion on the Future of the Infantry Shield. By Lieut. H. 
Magne. J.S.M., 15th April. : s 

Documents relating to International Law. -From information supplied 
by M. Louis Renault. R.I.M., February. 

Notes on the New Geneva Convention. By Lieut.-Col. J. D. F. Done- 
gan. J.R.A.M., May. 

Pan-Germanism. By Lieut. K. B. Ferguson, P.R.A.I., May. 

Improvements in Firearms. By Capt. Ritter S. von Traunfels. 
O.M.Z., May. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR TRACTION. 


Motor Traction Vehicles. (To be continued.) K.T.Z., 2nd April. 
Commercial Motor Vehicles. E., Ist, 8th, and 29th May. 
Mechanical Transport in War. By Major Meyer. V.T. H., 2nd Heft. 


ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


The Cardwell System. By Outis. F. Rev. April. 
Military Organisation and the Command of Troops. By Capt J. R. 
R.M.G., March, 1908. 3 
Napoleon’s Armies, Administration and Discipline (1800). By A. 
Durosoy. R.I.M., January and February, 1908. 
Two Years’ Service for the Horse Artillery. By Col. von Cochenhausea. 
J.D.A.M. (I.), April. 
A Review of the General ya! Ww 7a of the French and German 
Armies. By Capt. F. Culmann. .M.G., April and May. 
Wer Experience as regards the Supply of an Army. By Capt. H. 
Shimanko. .A.G., April. ‘ 
The best way of Organising and Maintaining a Reserve of Efficient 
British Officers for the British Forces nt Home and in India, including 
the Indian Army. First Prize Essay. By Capt. A. F. Mockler Ferryman. 
hey ee pei. Second Prize Essay. By Lieut.-Col. Telfer Smollett. 
.U.S.1., May. 
. The National Horse Supply and our Military Requirements. J.U.S.I1., 
p 


ril. 
Would a ‘“‘ Swiss Army” suit? By Sir Charles Dilke. S.G.R., May. 
The Clothing and Equipment of Troops in the Russo-Japanese War. 
By an Austrian Commissariat Official. R.I.M., February. 
The French War Budget of 1908: Strength, Instruction and Mobilisa- 
tion. J.S.M., lst and 15th May. 
The Military Necessities of the United States, and the Best Provisions 
for Meeting. By Capt. A. W. Bjornstad. J.M.S.I. May and June. 
Provisional Completion of British Army Reform. .W.B., 19th May. 
The Evolution of the Recruitment of the Army. By Gen. Pédoya. 
J.8.M., 15th May and Ist June. 
The Lines of Communication of the Grand Army in 1806-1807. By the 
French General Staff. R.H., May. 
India’s Territorial Army me Officer Reserve. By Col. L. J. Grey. 


U.S.M., June. 
The Military Institutions of Switzerland. By Col. E. Lafargue. Q.D., 
Ist June. 


POLITICAL. 


Anglo-Afghan Relations. By Angus Hamilton. U.S.M., March, April, 
May, June, 1908. (To be continued.) 
eo he Persian Revolution, and the Anglo-Russian Agreement. R.D.D.M., 
pril. 
Sweden and the Baltic Convention. By F. G. N.M.B., 10th May. 
Pan-Germanism. By Lieut. K. B. Ferguson. P.R.A.I., May. 
Foreign Affairs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. C.R., June. 
Habib Ullah and the Indo-Afghan Frontier. By Angus Hamilton. F. 


Rev., June. 
STRATEGICAL AND TACTICAL. 
Long Range Fire by Infantry. By ‘‘Spero.”’ L.B.M., 28th March, 
5th and S2th April, 3rd May. 
The Infantry Combat. By Lieut.-Gen. Karl von Lang. 0O.M.Z., 
March, April, y. 
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The new Japanese Regulations for the Employment of Machine Guns 
with Infantry and Cavalry. By Major Painvin. L.R.I. 15th March. 

Notes upon Company and Battalion Tactics, and the Employment of 
Artillery in Battle. on the Experiences of the Russo-Japanese War. 
By Capt. A. Degtyarev. Translated from V.S. J.U.S.I., March. 

The Siege of Port Arthur. By Gen. G. from information collected by 
the German General Staff. R.M.G., March. 

_ Lessons of the Russo-Japanese War, from the Yalu to Liao Yang. By 
Lieut.-Col. Bardonnaut. R.M.G., March, April. 

The Eve of Froeschweiler; or, Forty Minutes of McMahon’s Strategy. 
By Major de Cognac, General Staff of 5th A.C. R.M.G., March, April. 

Considerations on the Russo-Japanese War. By Gen. Baron W. de 
Heusch, Belgian Army. J.S.M., March, April, May, June. 

Notes on the Siege of Toul in September, 1870, with a View to showing 
the Capacity of Resistance of Fortified Places. By Capt. L. Colson, French 
Engineers. R. du G., March. 

Gen. Carl von Clausewitz on War. Translated by Miss Maguire, with 
notes by T. Miller Maguire. U-S.M., April, May. 

The Employment of Machine Guns on the Field of Battle. By Lieut. 
Noél, Belgian General Staff. R.M.B., January, February. 
pa — in Co-operation with the other Arms. By E. D. L.B.M., 

t ril. 

The so-called ‘‘ Angriffshetze ’’ (Hustling to the Attack). M.W.B. (I.), 
No. 44. 4th April. ‘ 

The Importance of large Rivers in Military Operations. I.R. (Sup- 
plement 109), April. 

Criticisms on the Strategy of the Franco-German War, 7th to 12th 
August, 1870. By A. Grouard. J.S.M., lst and 15th April. 

Notes on Modern Warfare. R.C., March. 
oun i  mecenes Gun Question. By Capt. Beckmann. J.D.A.M., lst and 

ril. 

The Organisation of Machine-Gun Sections in Austria-Hungary. By 
Major Painvin. L.R.I., 15th April. 

Infantry Scouts in Russia. By Major Painvin. L.R.I., 15th April, 
15th May. 
< jpmnine Guns in the Russo-Japanese War. By Capt. H. Viktorien. 

.M., April. 

A Study of Modern War. By Gen, Izzet-Fuad Pasha. R.M.G., April. 

The Tactical Employment Machine Guns in Attack and Defence. 
By Capt. Kérner von Siegringen. M.A.G.. Seen. : 

Bush Fighting. By Lieut. C. F. in P.U.8.I., April. 

Fighting by Night. By Col. H. Wylly. .R., May. 

2 eg  aaeaege Attack (with four maps). By Col. Durandal. L.S.M., 
t ril. 

A Tnntbio on the Psychology of Troops and their Leaders. By Major 
Gaucher. L.S.M., 15th April, Ist and 15th May. 

The Infantry Battery: The Special Duties of Guns Acting in Close 
Support of Infantry, their Protection, and Methods of Communication with 
the Infantry. By Capt. Resurel. L.S.M., 15th April. 

The Manceuvres of the French 7th Army Corps in 1907 (with 10 dia- 
grams). By the German Great General Staff. -T.H., Vol. II. : 

Criticisms on the History of the War of 1870-71. By Capt. Helfritz. 
V.T.H., Vol. II. 

- The Mechanical Control of Rifle Fire. By Capt. F. D. Ely. U.S.I., 
ay 


J ——e Regulations for Machine Gun Sections. M.W.B., 12th Le 
2 riticism of German Strategical Methods of 1870. By X. L.8.M., 
ay 


1st ; 
French and German Tendencies with Regard to the Preparation and 
Development of an Action. By Capt. F. Culmann. J.U.S.I., May. 
Battalion Extensions. By Lieut. Hierl. V.T.H., 2nd Heft. 
Artillery and Infantry in the Final Stages of the Attack. By Capt. 
Hon. H. Dawnay, D.S.0O. P.R.A.I., May. 
The Counter-Stroke. Its Past and Future. By Capt. H. Rowan 
Robinson. P.R.A.I., May. 
. Notes on the Counter-Attack. By Gen. B. d’ Aubignose. R.M.G., 
ay. 
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The Tactical Instruction of the Company. By Capt. Lebedev. J.S.M., 
15th May. 
Infantry Tactics, with Special Reference to the Effects of Field Artil- 
lery. By Capt. Gascouin. (Io be continued.) L.R.I., 15th May. 
ae Realities of the Field of Battle. By Major Grange. L.R.IL., 
15t ay. 
The Question of Machine Guns. L.B.M., 24th May. 
i ~ anese Opinions on the Employment of Machine Guns. B.P.B.M., 
t. ay. : 
ai A Range-Finder Suitable for War. By Lieut.-Gen. A. Rohne. A.M.B., 
ay. 
_ The pep eraent of Field Artillery with other Arms in the Attack. By 
Lieut.-Col. R. 8. Wells. J.U.S.I. (N.S.W.), 1907. 


TELEGRAPHS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


_ The Telagreph and Telephone in War. By Capt. Korner Edler von 
Siegringen. O.M.Z., March. 

Radio Telegraphy and Progress in the Coast Artillery. By Lieut. H. 
Dunwoody, U.S. Army. A.N.R., 7th March. 

The Transmission of Military Intelligence. By Lieut.-Col. G. P. 
Scriven. J.M.S.I., May, June. 
“ ae Short History of Military Telegraphy. By Capt. A. Simon. R. du 

*. y. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


The Influence of ‘“‘ Moral’? in War. By Gen. Bernard, Commanding 
the Artillery of the 19th Army Corps. R.M.G., March. 

The Training of Patrols. By Lieut. Elisséche. L.S.M., Ist March. 
(Conclusion.) 

Hints Regarding the Command of a Company. By Capt. Gustav 
Cognet. J.S.M., 15th March, Ist and 15th April, lst and 15th May, Ist 


June. 

Notes on the New Japanese Infantry ulations. By Belgian General 
Staff. B.P.B.M., 15th and 3lst March, 15th and 30th April. 

The Military Education of Young Officers. By . A. Keucker. 
R.M.B., J engary Foren 

Lectures to Young diers on Joining their Regiments. By Gen. 
Faurie. L.S.M., ist April. : 

Physical and Military Education in Japanese Schools. By Major 
Painvin. L.R.I., 15th April. 
Gevooning. M.W.B., 19th May. 
Corps Officer’s Schools. By a General Officer. O.M.Z., April. 

Exercises in uncontrolled Section Fire. O.M.Z., April. 

The Periods of Instruction of Reservists and of the Territorial Army. 
J.8.M., Ist May. ; 

are, trea Service. R.M.A., February. 

Fun ental Principles of Training. .M.F., 6th March. 

The ‘‘ Moral”’ of our Soldiers in War. By Pierre Cantal. L.8.M., 
Ist May and 15th June. 
_ “Confidence.” A Study of Military Psychology. By Capt. Constan- 
tin. J.8.M., 15th May and Ist. June. 
P A Plea for the Restoration of the Infantry Spirit. By D.S.O. N.R., 
une. 
The Practical and Theoretical Instruction of Officers in the Art of 
War. By Brig.-Gen. J. M. Gordon. J.U.S.I. (N.S.W.), 1907. x 
o Po ae and Leading of Troops. By Major-Gen. Otto Meixner. 
.M.Z., May. , 


TRANSPORT. 
From Southampton to South Africa with Horses. By Capt. C. D. 
Balfour. P.R.A.I., April. 
Field Railways, with special reference to the Railway Troops. By 


Capt. J. Putz. O.M.Z., April. 
Notes on Line of Communication Transport. By Capt. R. E. Vaughan. 
P.U.8.1., April. 
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mnilitaires... M. | 2 frs.| Paris. 
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Con. _...| Der Continent... M. |m.1.25] Berlin. 
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D.M.S. ...| De militaire Spectator . M. |1fr. 50) Haarlem. 
DMZ. ...| Deutsche militdrarztliche Zeitschrift . -| $M. | * Berlin. 
E. ...| Engineering : ee i /6- | London. 
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Emp. R... {| Empire Review ... M. | 1Ij- | London. 
FMF. ...| Feuille militaire Fédérale .| V. | 40 c. | Berne. 
F. Rev. .. | Fortnightly Review Ok el = M, 2/6 | London. 
I.M.T.  ...| Indisch Militair Tijdschrift ...| M. |1fr.50) Batavia. 
Inj. Injeniernii Jurnal M. | «* St. Petersburg. 
LE. .| Internationale Revue (Armeen und 

Flotten) . .| M. |{m.3.25) Dresden. 
J.A.M.S....| The sonny amaore. Journal of the 

Assoc. of Military Surgeons .. .| M. | 85c. | Carlisle, Penn. 
J.AS. _...| Journal of the African Society .. | Q. 6/- | London. 
J.D.A.M....| Jahrbiicher fiir die iacuaalh ‘Armee 

und Marine zs .| M. |m.250)} Berlin. 
J.M.O.B....| Journal militaire Officiel M. * | Brussels. 
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J.U.S8.1. Journal of the United Service ‘Insti- 
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M. Art. ...| Memorial de Artilleria ... M. * Madrid 
M.I.E. ...|/ Memorial de ingenieros del ejéreito M. | * Madrid. 
M.W.B. ...| Militaér-Wéche nblatt 4W. | 20 pf.| Berlin. 
N.C. ...| Nineteenth Century M. | 2/6 | London 
N.LA. ...| Nation in Arms M. /3 | London. 
NM.B. ...| Neue Militdrische Blatter W. |60 pf.! Berlin 
N.R. ...| National Review ... nae ...| M. | 2/6 | London. 
O.M.Z. ...| Streffleurs militirische Zeitschrift 
zugleich, mo der militér-wissen- 
schaftlichen Vereine ... “bs As age * Vienna. 
PJ. ...{ Preussiche Jahrbiicher ... M. }m.2.50) Berlin. 
P.R.A.I. ...| Journal of the Royal Artiller M. | 2/6 | Woolwich. 
P.U.S.I. ...| Journal of the United Service nstitution 
of India ... Q. | 2Rs.| Simla. 
Q.D. . | Questions diplomatiques et coloniales..| F. | 75c.| Paris 
Q.R. _...| Quarterly Review... ay a ae 6/- | London 
R.A.G. ...| Rivista di Arti lieria e Genio ... | M. - Rome. 
R.C. ...| Revue de Cavalerie sr bs iy | 4 * Paris. 
R.d’A. ...| Revue d‘Artillerie... : .| M. - Paris. 
R.D.D M. | Revue des Deux Mondes... | $M. | 3frs.} Paris. 
R du G....| Revue du Génie militaire | M. |2.50fr.! Paris 
R.E.J. .. | Royal Engineers’ Journal M. | 1/6 | Chatham 
R.LM._..: ot a: du service de Vintendance mili- 
Be ee ...| M. | 2 frs.| Paris. 
R.H. ars mires @Histoire ... os M. | 2frs.| Paris. 
RM.B. ...| Revue de l’Armée belge ... 2M] * Litge 
R.M.E. ...| Revue militaire des Armées étrangeres M. | 1 fr. | Paris 
R.M.G. ...| Revue militaire générale © M. '2.50fr.| Paris. 
R.M.I. ...| Rivista militare italiana M. | 2lire| Rome. 
RM.L. ...| Revista Militar F. 200 | Lisbon. 
reis 
R.M.S. ...| Revue militaire suisse... oe M. * Lucerne. 
R.T.C._ ...| Revue des Troupes Coloniales . M. | 2frs.| Paris. 
8.G.R._ ...| Saint George's Review ... -| M. 1/- | London. 
U.S.A. ...| United States Artillery Journal... ...| 2M. | 50c¢ | Fort Monroe 
U.S.C. ...| United States Cavalry Association as 
Journal ... Q. | 50c. | Fort Leaven- 
US.1. .| United States Infantry “Association worth 
Journal ... Q. | 50c. | Washington. 
U.S.M. ...| United Service Magazine ‘Colburn’ 8). M. 2/- | London. 
VS. ...| Voyennii Sbornik (Military Journal) . M. * St. Petersburg 
Va.n. 2 a fiir Trappenfihrung 
und Heereskunde Q. * Berlin. 
W., published weekly; F., fortnightly ; M., monthly; Q., quarterly; A., annually. 
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The following ‘Officers, whose names are arran in regimental order, were successful frog eat, the 
recent Competitive I Fe Saari the Staff College. (orn 
eres J..S. Caw Hussars, Capt. de 73 H, Newman, Essex Ragin 
E.M 5 Caley 2 :S.0., Royal Field Artillery. 9 A. E, shag ie V. c, », D.8.0., 
3 eae -Game,sRoyah Horse Artillery. : eine’ 8 Royal Rifle : 
and Brevet-Major C.°B. eae, Royal » 'W.. Davies; Rifle Bri 
Oneal ~-I..B,Vaughan, Indian aay, 
» Royal ‘Engincers. » J. Brough, Royal Marine a 
wuay, M.V.O., D.8.0., 
Coldstream Guards, : Oke eee 
Capt. W. Drysdale, Royal Scots. And the following Officers. ed 
» G. H. B. Freeth, D.S.O., Lancashire nominations ois 
Fusiliers, 
R. 8. Allen, Lancashire Fusiliers. Capt. the Hon. C. A. C. Suet Ist eae 
B.cHy Chetwynd - Stapylton, Cheshire » and Brevet-Major- E.- D.. Lord. Lord. Loch, 
it. 


iS Orton den, Cheshire Regi gee Tees J 
sii enden, Cheshire imenf. sy. lar - 
Re and Brevet-Major I. Stewart, Séottish =|" 
Te Ri es. Lin OEE OY eu gtc. <3 Cem tee °F é 
Lieut. H. Needham, Gloucestershire-Regiment. 
Capt: E.R. Clayton, ‘Oxfordshire — Light * Fasiliers. 
Atteaey, Rg OG D. Bruce, Indian Army. 


‘NOVEMBER, 1907, 
WOOLWICH.) = * "| ) siummonlvs 4 


7,441 | 12th... .... C. W. Maxwell .,. .... 5,172 
7,236 | 18th 2. oR. C. Money” = 2... 1... 5,169 
7,166 | 27th ... ... C. T. Ellison — . 4,912 
10 oe 76,498 | S8th: Alea ye COR Reeniyside s: 4,644 

was .-Crippi (iene AN ; 

.. cl». King-Harman..... 6,372 CAVALRY. 
. RB. B. Patgiter ... ... 6,339 °) 7th ... ... A.M. Sassoon 3s. ... 3,481 
This is the second time in two years we have 

passed three out of the first six for WEST INDIA. 

Woolwich. Second... F. T.,Hughes —.... +... 4,331 











INDIAN POLICE, JUNE, 1907. 
Third ©... F. W. Toms... ... ...' 6,886 | 27th .... 2 HL W. Waite 








ARMY QUALIFYING, MARCH, 1908: 
SIX WERE SUCCESSFUL, FROM US. 





‘MILITIA Com PETITIVE: EXAMINATION, 
-MARGH, ° 1908.) 
Douglas Sct ice, eS . | BeG. Atkinson, est Surrey Regiment. 
D. @. G yanh, 3td P!W:0/West'Yorkshire Regt BR. W. Leach; "Cantor ‘Volunteers. 
A. L. Cooper Key, 6th Middlesex Regiment. G. W: Courtney,Cork R.GIA; 
+ W. C. Loder Symonds, Lancashire Fd. Artillery. i ’ 


EOD 1 4 





Tue APVERTISEMEN? DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL 18 CONDUCTED IN GILBERT-Woup's ADVERTISING 
Orrtcrs, DackE House, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, Lonvon, W.C., WHERE ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 

TELEPHONE No. 468(CGERRARD. 














